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(MAFTBB t 

tmmam what tbi bbadvi u io imor, »m wm» 
a IS nor fo kpmt, nt rm iOTHOtno imoir. 

Th» Tiltafis Blit, mA tvuy etn thkt nigu 
Cnr jnmtlifot {mmsdU u 4 daoUdag iwaiu t 
WM tebow jiiaUi, Md tUt Ikboar ptBli 

Ag«, in to war of tangtia^ fladi ai laat; 

Wliat form tha nal pietim of tiia poor, 
DiBinaiid»iaiif--tk»MBWoaogiroBa non _ 

Giwau in OMa jof ksva com* wHk 

axpectationd to the pereol of thii homUe |M|^ 
fortaenoe, I deem it proper io ondeo^re yoa el A* 
rvj otttaot; lest after gou}(| thrwtgh it, or tinoogh. 
a good bit of it, yoo ar^disappointe^ lod Am 
tore round and abase me 4l a fellow who, wiA a 
fiow to attract OMtower^^ has pot a tni a k e dnig 
rigB*board orer the door m bis shop. 1 Aepais«i» 
pnrpoNb Ulw a tibdaniaapho, Aoogh aazioM U 
turn a penny, wiAsa toKrtain it in an hoMli 
way, to tett yon at onoi^ m dl tumerify and foal 
hdt^ whal yon am to and what yon alt aid 
to ezpeot» k this haB oC wreahmenti ao Aal akii 
Iwtag nofoaktod wBk tiM ip of faiob yon aty ai^ 
begin to paitaka of tha i#ait or not, }Mt at fli 
jkaiMk aM Am aaw yooialf Aa troiAb al allhf 
ikni to a dkaar lo* ooiAaBist to yoar tawniiM 
aMAtaboao jipriMikiAliy aman who hotdaial 
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expectations which he cannot fulfil: and^ after the 
approved manner of' the popular preachers of the 
I shall treat first of the second pointy. The 
first headj then, of this preliminary disoonrsei or— 
to use a still more learned word— of this prolegome- 
non, is what the schoolmen would call the negative* 
point, namely, what you are not to expect in this 
book. 

And firstlyf of the first point. Ton are not to 
expect anything marvellous or wonderful in this 
little book. My great Indian predecessors — the 
latchet of whose shoes I do not pretend to be 
worthy to unloose — Vibniki, Vy^s, and the compilers 
of the Puranas, have treated of kings with ten heads 
and twenty arms; of a monkey carrying the sun in 
his arm-pit ; of demons churning the uhiversal 
ocean with a mountain for a chum-staff; of beings, 
mail above and fish bdow, or with the body of 
a man and the head of an elephant; of sages, with 
truly profound stomachs, who drank up the waters 
of the ocean in one sip ; of heroes as tall as the 10% 
towers of the golden Lank&; of whole regions inha- 
bited by rational snakes, having their snake-kings, 
snake^ministers, snake-soldiers hissing and rushing 
forth to battle. And some of my European pre- 
d^sesaorsy like Swift and Babelms, have spoken of 
men whose pod^ets were oapaoious enough to hold 
a whole nation of duninntive human beings; and ef 
gianISji under whose tongue a whole army, with its 
park of artiUmy, its pontoon bric^^es, its oommissariat 
its amhnlanoe, its field post, its field telegraphj^ 
might take sfadter from the pouring ram and the 
pidesi storm, and bivouae with aeourity under its 
iodaiy canopy^ Such msrvsb, : Jny readme, yon aiw 
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not to expect in this unpretending Tolnme* The 
age of marreb lias gone by; giants do not pa; 
now-a-days;, scepticism is the order of tbe day; and 
the Tcriest striplings whose throat is still fall of his 
mother’s milks says to his father, when a story is 
told him : ** PapSs is it true f ” 

Seoondly, you are not to expect in this authentio 
histoiy any thrilling incidents. Bomantic adventures, 
intricate eyolutions of the plot, striking occurrences, 
remarkable surprises, hair-breadth escapes, scenes ol 
horror, at the recital of which the hair stands on end 
—the stuff of which the sensational novels of the 
day are made — ^have no place here. Thrilling inoi«* 
dents occur but seldom in the life-history of ninety* 
nine persons out of a hundred, and in that of most 
Beng^ r&iyatB never. If you, gentle reader, chooito 
to come in here, you must make up your mind to 
go without romantic adventures and the like; and, 
as for horrors, this country*inn has pot the means 
to make you sup off them. 

Thirdly, you are not to expect love-scenes* 
The English reader will be surprise^ to bear this* 
In his opinion there can be no ||ovel without 
love-scenes. A novel without love to hiyn the 
play of Hamlet, with Hmnlet’s part out. But 1 
cannot he^ it* I would fain introdulft love-scenes; 
but in Bengal — and for the znatter of wst in all India 
—they do not make love in the £ng^ and honour^ 
able sense of that word. Unlike the ntterfly, whose 
courtship, Darwin assures us, is a verj^^cmg affair, the 
Bmigali does not court at all. Marr^g^ is an affair 
maxbged entiFely by the parent^ ai^ guardians of 
bacbdors and spinatos, coupled with the good ol^es 
of a professional persouj whom the rcsi^ may m el 
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with in the coarse of this narrative. Of disbcinoor* 
able, criminal love, there is no lack; but I do not 
intend to pollute these pages with its description. 

Fourthly^ you are not to expect here "grandilo- 
quent phraseology and gorgeous metaphors.^’ Some 
of my educated countrymen are in love with sonorous 
language. The use of English words two or three, 
feet long is now the reigning fasliion in Calcutta. 
Young Bengal is a literary Uombastes Furioso; and 
Young Bengalese is Johnsonese run mad. " Big 
thinkers may require," as old Sam Johnson said, 
"big words;" but we, plain country-folk, talking 
of fields, of paddy, of the plough and the harn)W, 
have no snblime thoughts, an<l do not, therefore, 
require sublime words. If, gentle reader, you have 
a taste for highly-wrought, highly-seasoned language, 
for gorgeous similes, for sesqtn pedal ian phraseology, 
for sonorous expression, making a maximum of noise 
with a minimum of sense, and for such other comfits, 
1 advise you to go elsewhere and not to come to 
this country confectionery. 

I now come to the second point of this preliminary 
dkoonrse, which is, what the reader u to expect in 
thia book. Remembering that brevity is the soul 
ijt wit, I despatch this part of the subject in one 
short sentence. The reader is to expect here a plain 
and unvarnished tale of a plain peasant, living in 
this plain country of Bengal — I beg the pardon of 
th ^ sublime poet who sung iu former jays of the 
"mils of Hooghly and the mountains of the Tweuty- 
ur Flai^gands"— *-tcld in u plain manner. Such, 
gentle reader, m my bill of &re. If you think it 
will »uit you, I bid you welcome; if not;, please 
pee on to some other quaiter. 




CHAFrjBR 11. 

ENTBOBnOIS AM OLD WOMAN TO THl ItADIE. 

8ol»e oowde moche of waiidryng by the 
Qat-tothed wu acho, aotiily fur to imye. 

Prologu§ to Cari^bury TaU$. 

Tt was considerably past midnight, one morning m 
the sultry month of April, when a hnnian figure 
was seen moving in a street of Kanchanpur, a village 
about sir miles to the north-east of the town of 
Vardham4na, or Burdwan. There was no moon in the 
heavens, as she had already disappeared behind the 
trees on the western skirts of the village ; but the sky 
was lit up with myriads of stars, which were regarded 
with^ superstitious awe by our nocturnal pedestrian, 
ae if they were the bright eyes of men who once 
lived on tho earth, and had since passed into the 
realms of Indra. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere, 
except when it was interrupted by tbe barking of 
dogs, or the yells of the village watchmen, two or 
three of whom often join in a chomi^ and send forth 
those unearthly shouts which so dten disturb tbe 
sleep of the peaceful inhabitants, ^e human figure, 
which was moving with rapid striildB, had no other 
clothing than a dhuH, wrapped roiuld the waist, and 
deecending to the knee-joints; and ka had a thiok 
bamboo-irtiGk in his hand, iji hO waa rounding a 
comer of the street, he saw dimly a man sittii g »t 
the door of a hut, who shouted ont~ 
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"Who goes there 

"I am a raiyat/^ exclaimed the moving figure. 

" What raiyat ? rejoined the village watclnnan, 
for it was none other. 

am Manik S4manta/^ was the reply. 

"Maip’k Siimauta, at this late hour!'^ said the 
watchman. 

“ 1 am going to fetch Rupii's mother. 

" Oh ! J understand : come, sit down and smoke — 
tobacco is rendy.^' 

" You Binoke — I am in haste ! ** 

So saying, M4nik S^manta walked on fasc^ than 
before, passed that part of the street wjliich was 
lined on both sides with hons<‘s, and came to the 
outskirts of the village, when' there wore a great 
many mango orchards, sprmkled here and there 
with a few huts. 

Before one of those huts Manik stood and called 
out ; " Rupp’s mother I Rupp's mother At the 
first call Manik perceived, from whispers inside the 
hut, that Rupa^s mother was awake ; but be received 
no answer to his call. He called a second time, but 
no answer was returned; ha called a third time, no 
answer yet. It was only after he had bawled out 
the fourth time that the call was responded to. The 
reader may suppose that Bup&^s mother was deaf ; 
but It was not so. Sim had a meaning in not 
answering the 'sail till it was repeated the fourth 
tifSie. it is the invarial^ custom of the rural popu> 
lotion of Bengal never to respond to a call at night, 
especially after midnight^ til it is repeated tliree 
times. It is believed that JVtn, that is HigU j>er« 
lonined, has often stood at night at the doors of 
ampl folki oaUed them out of their beds, and decoyed 
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them to pooh and tanks, where they were drownei 
The sable goddess never calls, it is believed, more 
than three times ; and in order to be sure that it 
is the voice of a human being, and not of Nisi, no 
answer is given till after the fourth time. The super- 
stition has doubtless its origin in the perils incurred 
by those who are afflicted with somnambulism. But 
to proceed with the narrative. The door was opened. 
Mauik told llupa’s mother that she was wanted 
irn mediately. Rup^^s mother told Rupa, her daugh- 
ter, to strike a light. Rupa brought from a corner 
a small gunny bag, and poured out its contents, 
which were two or three pieces of flint, an iron 
striker, and some pieces of sola, the Indian cork- 
plant. In a moment the flint gave out a spark 
of tire, which fell into the sola; the sulphur match 
was applied ; and an earthen lamp, containing a small 
quantity of mustard ofl and a cotton wick, was lit. 

Let ns take a hasty glance, by the dim light of 
the lamp, at Rupp’s mother and her hut. On the 
floor of the hut, surrounded on all sides by mud 
walls and over-topped by a straw thatch, lay a coarse 
mat of palmyra-leaves, which served as a bed for the 
mother and the daughter. In the four comers were 
some har^iis (earthen pots) whi^ untamed all their 
stores, consisting chiefly of rice,/ a few yegecaUes, 
and some culinary condiments iiilLe tnrmeno, salt, 
mustard oil and the like. Therf was no 
Rape’s mother, who was of the h^di caste, appepr^d 
to be a woman of between fort^ and fifty years df 
age, of rather below the aveiag# height ol Bengshi 
women, and had a slender figure; — indeed,^ her 
limbs seemed to be as thin and shrivelled as the 
dry stalks of the lotos. For s<mie reason or oth»i^ 
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■hd haA TOiy few taeih in her head, end those few 
et a great distance from one another ; in oonseqnenoe 
of which she spoke like a woman eighty years old. 
We hare need the circnmlocntory phrassi Rap&’s 
mother, instead, of mentioning her own name; hat 
the fact is, we nerer heard her name mentioned hy 
anybody in the village; and though we have made 
laborious inquiries into the matter, our exertiotis 
hare proved fruitless,— every one insisting on calling 
her Rapids mother. Bup4 herself appeared to bo a 
young woman about twenty years old, and the fact 
that she had not on her wrist the usual iron circlet, 
nor the vermilion paint on the top of her forehead, 
where the hair was parted, showed that she was a 
widow. 

Bup4^s mother had no great preparations to maxe 
for accompanying M4nik. She had no bundles to 
make up of her clothes, for she usually carried about 
with her on her person the whole of her wardrobe, 
which consisted of one long sari and one short one ; 
the latter of which she put on every day after 
batldng, while the former one was being sunned, 
and both of which she used to whiten once a month 
by steeping them in a solution of ashes and eow$* 
uriae—the cheap soap of the peasantry of Bengal. 
She uncovered one of the ha7i4i9i took out some 
drugs, put out the light, and ordered Bup& to lock 
the door and foUow her. But as Bup& was patting 
the padlock on the. door, a liaard, which was resting 
on the seves of the thatch, chirped. The iih, tik, 
Hk, of the Uiard is always regarcUd as a bad omen 
by all classes of the people of Bengal, so the journey 
was d^yed. The door was re-opened, the lamp 
was agmn lit, and thev sat for half an hour in 
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pensile xnoditation, thouf^h Manik vented no little 
wrath af^ainst the antlaei<»us reptile. At last^ how- 
ever, they Hot ont. Tln^y went the Bamo way throagh 
which Manik had come, went iiearly to the middle 
of the village, and entered a house. By this time 
the fitars had disappeared froic the heavens, except* 
i’ng the kingly Sulcra (or regent of the planet Venus), 
which was shining above tlie eastci'ii horizon, and 
proclaiming to an awakening world the cheerful 
approach of day. 

As 1 already perceive pec^ple passing in the 
etroot, smoking as they are walking on, and cough- 
ing over their hookahs, I do not intend going into 
the house into which JManik and the two women 
have just entered, but purpfise taking a stroll through 
the village, and trust my reader will give me the 
pleasure of his oompany. 




.OHA.Pa’EK III. 

SKETCHES- A VfLI.Aai IK OENOU. 

Sweet Auburn f loreliest ?illa]re of the plein, 

Where heelth end plenty obeePd the letourinf ewuia. 

The l)»$trt§d Killflfie. 

Kanchanpor, or the Goldeo City, is s considerubie 
rilliif^e in Vargaua S&hiibad, in the district of Vurd- 
faam&na, and lies about six miles to the north-east 
of the town of that name. It has u population of 
about fifteen hundred souls, belonging to most of 
the thirty-six castes into which the Hindus of Bengal 
are generally divided, though the predominating caste 
in the village was the xiKhjofia, or the agricultural 
class. Why the viilnge has obtained the name of the 
"golden city,” I have not been able exactly to 
ascertain ; some of the oldest inhabitants lunintnin 
that it has been so called on account of the wealth 
accumulated, and comforts enjoyed by the peasantry 
in general; while others are of the opinion that tlie 
village has been called "golden," on account of the 
residence in it of some rich families of the mimnut- 
vanikoK (literally, traders in gold), usually cuIIpiI 
the banker caste. However this may bo, ’Kanchanpnr 
is a large and prosperous village. Thuro is a ooii. 
liderable Bi'ihmana population the grout majority 
of whom are of tho grotriija order, often lulled ri'ulhi, 
from the fact of their living in IldJIt, the mime by 
which the country lying on the western side of the 
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BhSgirathi river ii osiially designated. The fcdyo#- 
or the writer caste^ are eomparativelj few in 
namber. Ugra^kshoBriyas, or Agurxs, as they are 
called in common parlance, who are all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, though less numerous than the 
iadgopa^y are an influential class in the village; 
while there is the usual complement of the medical 
caste, of blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, spice-sol lers, 
oilmen, hdgdU, domsy Kadis y and the rest. Strange 
to say, there is hardly a single Muhammadan family 
in the village — the votaries of that faith being less 
numerous in western than in eastern Bengal. 

Kanchanpur, like most villages in Bengal, has 
four divisions agreeably to the four cardinal points 
of the compass — the northern, the southern, the 
eastern, and the western. The village lies north and 
south, and the northern and southern divisions are 
much larger than the eastern and western. A large 
street runs north and south, straight as the crow 
flies, on which abut smaller streets and lanes from 
the eastern and western divisions. The bulk of the 
houses are mud cottages thatd^ed with the straw 
of paddy, though there is a coiisiderable number of 
brick houses, owned, for the mosi part, by the kAya$^ 
ihas and the banker caste, the principal street, 
of which I have spoken, is linud on both sides by 
ranges of houses, either of b4ok or of inod, each 
having a ^mpoond, with at a tree ot two, 

such as the plum, mango, guaiaa, Hme, or papaya, 
and the invariable plantain. pDutside the village 
the main street is extended Jpearly a quarter o 
a mile at each end, with lows on either sid 
of the magnificent asvathay the Ficus religiosa of 
botanists. In the centra of tba village are two 
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lemples of SiTa, facing each other; one of them 
hae e large cdonnadei or rather polystjlei as there 
are no less than four rows of columns; and the 
interrening space between the two temples is planted 
with the asvatha. There are other temples of Siva 
in other parts of the village, but there is nothing 
about them worthy of remark. In the central part 
of each of the four divisions of the village there is 
a vakula tree (}fimu$op$ Elengt), the foot of which 
is built rouiKl with solid masonry, raised three or 
four feet above the ground, in the form of a circle, 
in the centre of which stands the graceful trunk. 
As the diameter of this circle Is seldom less than 
twelve feet, a good number of people can easily 
sit on it, and yon meet there, of an afternoon, 
the gentry of the village, squatting on mats or 
carpets, engaged in discussing village politics, or 
in playing at cards, dice, or the royal game of 
chess. 

Thera are not more than half-a-dozon shops in 
the village; in these are sold rice, salt, mustard, 
oil, tobacco, and other necessaries of Bengali life. 
Tha Villagers, however, are supplied with vegetables, 
dothes, c^ery, spices, and a thousand knick-knacks, 
twice a-week, from a hat, or fair, which is held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, on a plain on the south- 
western side. 

To a person coming towards the *vQlage, from 
whatever point of the compass, E&nchanpor presents 
a most striking view. In addition to the nsnal topes 
of mangoes and clumps of bamboo which skirt most 
rOlages in the country, oar village is nearly en- 
cirdeiSl with some of the finest and most picturesque 
.tanks in a district which is noted for its fine and 
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pietnwiqiie tanks. These tanka, often covering forty 
or fifi acres of land, are surrounded by lofty em* 
bankn ents. On these embankments wave hundreds 
of th stately tala ('Borassug fiabelliformis) , which 
look Irom a distance like so many gigantic wsirdcrs 
posted as r3ntme]s on the high battlements of some 
fortified ci ^tle. Two of these tanks are worthy of 
description. On the south-east skirt of the village 
lies the himsdgara, or sea of ace, so called from 
the excessive coldness of its water. , It has, like 
most tanks, two bathing ghals, one for men and 
the other for women, at a good distance from each 
other. The steps of the landing-place are made of 
marble. At the head of the ghat, on either side« 
IB a sacred tulasi plant fOcymum BomctwmJ, placed 
on a high pedestal of mas( nry ; a little higher up 
stand on two sides two triphal trees fJSgle itfor- 
melos), and in front of the ghat is a temple con- 
taining a oCatue of Chaitanya, of the size of life. 
The othe ’ tank is called Krishnaedgara, or the 
black sea, from the fact of its water appearing 
black from a distance; indeed| the people say that 
its water is as black as the eye of a crow. The ghdU 
of this great reservoir are so grand as those 
of the himudgoAra, but it is wd to be the deepest 
tank in the village; indeed^fiome people believe 
that it has subterranean comtMtiication with p&tala, 
or the infernal regions. It believed that in 

the bottom of the tank ^ untold 

treasures, in the shape of gop mohmr$, in custody 
of a demon of the Talska ifieoies. The Isnshiua- 
fd^ora is tiierefore looked upok with mysterious awk; 
The oldest inhabitant does not remember its hjaving 
been drained of its fish, th*i drag-net having beep 
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iziTariably cut on Buch occasions in the middle of 
the tank. Scarcely any one bathes in it, though 
scores of women may be seen every morning a]id 
evening drawing water from it for drinking. As 
the tank has never been cleansed since it was ex* 
cavated, it is filled with aquatic plants of a hundred 
species; yet its water is beautifully transparent^ and 
unquestionably wholesome. The other tanks of the 
village, though not so large, contain equally good 
water, and their embankments are all covered, more 
or less thickly, with the heaven-pointing ///7u, with 
its long trunk and its leafy crown ; while below 
the embankments, on all sides, are groves of the 
mango, the ta.narind, and the Kaihhel fFerotvia 
ntutttj , 

The reader must not suppose that this display 
of the glories of the vegetable creation is confined 
to the outskirts of the village. Inside the village, 
around the homesteads of the people, are to be found 
innumerable clumps of the bamboo, and trees of 
every description ; while there are not a few 
gardens in which fruit-trees are carefully tended. 
In these orchards a cocoa-nut tree may be occa- 
sionally seen, but that tree does not take kindly 
to the soil of Pargana Sahabad. At Kanchanpur 
there are three curiosities of the vegetable kingdom. 
One is a row of two dozen paldsa trees (Butea 
frondosa) in the southern division of the village. 
When these are in flower, they present a most 
imposing spectacle. The whole of every tree, 
braiicHet* trunk and alt, becomes covered with 
gorgeous flowers} and to a spectator looking at 
them from a distance, it is a truly enchanting vision. 
The second curiosity is a gigantic Vakuh tree, which 
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has a leafy circamference of several hundred feeti and 
which affords shelter every night to thousands of birds. 
The Vahtla tree is a great favourite of the people 
of Bengal ; it is one of the most graceful of all trees ; 
it has a small flower of delicate sweetness; and its 
head, naturally large, is so smooth and reminded in 
shape that a foreigner would suppose that the 
pruniijg-knife had been used. But the remarkable 
feature of this particular Vakida tree is its size. 
I have not seen its equal in the whole district of 
Vardliamana. The third curiosity of the iregetable 
kingdom at Kaiichanpur is a magnificent vata tree 
fFIrufi TndicdJ which grows near the hat to the 
south-west of the village ; it covers many acres of 
ground ; it has sent forth hundreds of branches 
downwards, which have taken root in the soil, and 
become separate trees. It affords not only shelter 
to thousands of the feathery race at night, but 
grateful shade at noon to scores of peasant boys 
tending their cows in the adjacent meadows. 
Milton must have had one of these trees in his 
mind^s eye when he sang the tree which 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms 
Branr^hing so broad and long, that i^the ground 
The bonded twigs take root, and dstUghters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar'd shiMle 
High over-arch *d, and echoing wal]|p between: 

There oft the Indian herdMnaii Bhi:^|ning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his past^ing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest |ha<&. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his ingenious and thoughtful 
work entitled Village Communities in the East and 
West” adopting the language of the Teutonic town* 
ship, speaks of three parts of an Indian village :~ 
fir$t the village itself or the clasts of homesteads 
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inhAbited by ibe memben of Um oammonitj; 

the “arable mark” or landi under 
cailtivation eorronnding fcbe Tillage; and tUnUy, the 
“common mark,” or waste lan^ lor pasturage. 
Of the first we have already spoken. The second, 
or the arable mark, of Elnchanpur consists of some 
thousands of bighds of land, encompassing the Tillage, 
and forming a circle of cultivation the radius of 
which is about half a mile. Paddy of various kinds 
is the staple produce of the bulk of the land, though 
there aru not wanting different species of pulse, 
rye, barley, cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, and sugar* 
cane. As almost every inch of the land around the 
village was under cultivation, there was no “ common 
mark” or waste connected with it. Nor were waste 
lands needed for pasturage, as there was not a 
single flock of sheep in the village; and the cows 
and bullocks, of which there was a large number, 
graied on the verdant spots on the roadside, on the 
sloping sides of tanks with high embankments, on 
the green balks separating one .field from another, 
on ^ grass-covered areas of mango topes and 
tamarind groves, and on those patches of untiUed 
land situated near pools of watw. which ever and 
anon relieve the eye amid the infinite expanse of 
never-endjmg paddy. 




CHAPTER IV. 


DESCBTBES A UTIUI. SCENt, AKn VSHIBS ODB tllO UTO 
THE WOBU). 

Tooog efau, with wrij tom, in eopMNbow, 
Fitfortbafigarxtf tworoohtd plan||(iii ' 

Of eight feet long, » tautened heeni'tpdli*** « 

On either aide the head, pfodaoe an eae; 

And amkaaooket for ttnaUninf alare. 

Qmfgk$, 

It wbb midday. Tha «srad aoQ) lit* a kiigA fnraac® 
waa sending forth hot flamea all around. TSiere wat 
hardly any breeze, the broad leaves of the tall 
palmyra hung quite motionleas ; the cows were resting 
in the shade of trees, and were chewing the end; 
and the birds were enjoying their mid*da.V siesta. 
At such a time, when all Nature seemed to be in a 
state of collapse, a solitary husbandman was seen 
ploughing a field on the eastern side of the villa^ 
of lE^chanpur. In the previous vrening there had 
been a shower, accompanied with 'a tbonderstorm, 
and Mfinik Samanta was taking idvantige of that 
drcoinstance, to prepare the soil {tw 1^ ^udy crop 
of Aiu dhan, so'Call^ from the f^st of Ait sort ^ 
paddy ripening in less time than', is taken by tlm 
iffion, or the winter paddy. As s(|ae of oor readers 
may not have seen a Bengal phMi|jk, it k as weQ 
to describe it here ; and we do. nol Amlf the objeoi 
is too low to be described, eipenally when we 
nmember that it eKercised in aai4|Bity the ^na 
^ two saeh poeta as Hesiod and Viigd. UmOalentta 
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eoAnef, who gloxias in tbo Mahnitta Ditch, despisci 
the Boenerj of the country, aad plumes himsdf opcm 
the fact of his having never semi in his life the 
rice-plant, may well be addressed in the language 
of the poet of the " Seasons 

Nor ye who live 

In Inznry end ease, in pomp end pride, 

Think these lest themes unworthy of yonr eari 
8nch themes es these the rural Hero sung 
To wide imperial Borne, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refin^. 

In anment times the sacred plough employed 
*nie kings and awful lathers of mankind. . 

And some, with whom compared yoni insdct tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 

Have^ held tbo scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war; then with victorious band. 

Disdaining little delicacies, seised 

The plooip, and, greatly independent, scorned 

All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

What, then, is a Bengal plough f The Bengal 
plough is very much the same as the Greek and 
the Boman one, though it has not the mechanical 
ad]Ustm€»nt8 of its English namesake. \ For the ilex 
oak of the Theban bard, and the' elm of the 
Mantuan, the Bengali husbandman substitutes the 
hahulj or rather hohZu, as the Vardhamdna peasant 
calls it the Acacia Arahiea of botanists. The 
wooden doulter is shod with iron, which serves the 
laprpose of the shining ahare.^^ The plough-tail, 
which is inclined to the plough-share at an acute 
ttLgle, is furnished With a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant goides ^e share and presses 
it into the earth. At the meeting-point of the 
s^re and tail is a hole, through which passes a 
Wm, to wthe md of which is attached the yoke. 
Whao the machine is ^ a-going, it is kent tight 
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by ropes attaching the yoke to the plongh^taiL 
With such a plough M&iA is tOling the ground. 
But he is not making much head. Look at him. 
Floods of perspiration are pouring in copious streams 
down his swarthy cheeks as lie holds the plough 
by both his hands and scolds the bullocks at the 
top of his .«eoice. The bullocks do not apparently 
like the idea of working. Every now and then 
they stand stock-still. Manik catches the tails 
of the oxen^ twists them with all his might, and 
abuses the poor animals as if they were pickpockets. 
"You (Srife's brother), "why don^t you 

move? Doii’t'you see it is getting late? Do yon 
want a bambooing on your forehead, you brother* 
in-law of a brute f " Seeing that threats prove 
unavailing, he has recourse to flattery, and addresses 
the team thus — "Get on, my treasure, my father, 
my child; get on a littJe further, and the whdie 
will be over,’’ Bofc in vain. The jaded, thirsty, 
hungry brutes. Who had been tugging at the 
plough since early dawn, refuse to 9^. Not far 
from this scene of alternate scolding and coaxing 
were observed two men under the shade cl an 
dsvaiha tree situated near a pool of itp^ter. One of 
them was. lying down on the grass, |itid Jhlie other, 
who seemed to be the older of the^tWo, had his 
hookah in his hand. | 

Let no one grudge the Bengal r&^ hts hookdi 
It is his only solace amid his ibmkj toil. The 
English peasant has his beer and m spirits to 
rezresh and cheer him up, but the Biiigal husband- 
man drinks neither. Sheflld the Legislature be an 
inconsiderate as to tax tobacco, the poor pei^ant 
wiU be deprived of half hia pleasuret, and life io 
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him will be ma insupportable burden. No r&iyst in 
Bengal ever goes to ^ field without the hookah in his 
hand and a quantity of tobacco wrapped up in a 
fold of his dhuti ; and as lucifer matches are unknown 
to him^ he keeps fire in a rope of straw made for the 
purpose. We may remark, for the benefit of the 
foreign reader, that the Bengal liiyat never chows 
tobacco : he invariably smokes it. He either raises 
the refreshing leaf in his own field, or bup it in a 
dry state in the village shop. He cuts each leaf 
into small pieces, pours into the mass a quantity of 
treacle and a little water, kneads it as the baker 
kneads his dough, and thus reduces it to a pulpy 
substance. It is then fit to be smoked. The 
machinery he uses for smoking is altogether of a 
primitive character. A hollow tube is inserted into 
a cocoa*nut shell through the opening at the top ; a 
small hole is bored between the two eyes of tUe 
shell: the shell is more than half filled with water; 
a small earthen bowl called kalki, filled with the pre- 
pared tobacco and fire, is put or the top of the hollow 
lube; to the hole between the eyes of the cocoa-nut 
is applied the mouth, which thus draws in the smoke 
through the tube, making that gurgling noise of the 
water inside the shell-— b^roor, bhroor, hhroor — ^widch 
to the overworked raiyat is more refreshing than 
he muific of the ta/npurd or the vino. The whole 
smoking apparatus, whiefi may last for years, need 
not cost more than a penny; and to a peasant who 
•mokes hard half a &rthing’s worth of tobacco is suf- 
ficient for twenty-four hours. And what infinite com- 
fort and solace does this simple and inexpenstve 
iustranieut afford to tiie husbandman I It dnes np 
thie sSMir df bit brow, pours vigour into his musdlss. 
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takes away from him all seime af langaorj reetores 
liLstre to his sunken eyes, recruits his fading ener* 
gios, aud alloviates the pains of his toilsome life. 
'' What a glorious creature/' «aid the Homer of En- 
gH.Mi novelists, " was he who first discovered the use 
of tobacco ! The industrious retires from business ; 
the voluptuous from pleasure; the lover from a cruel 
Lnistrrss; the husband from a cursed wife; and 1 
from all the world to my pipe/' Let Government 
iin]iose any tax it likes — ^income tax, license tax, suc- 
ce5sioii tax, salt tax, feast tax, or fast tax, but let 
it have a caro that it does not tax that precious 
w«ed, which is the Bengal raiyat's balm of Gilead— 
his only solace amid the privations of his wretched 
life. 

But to return : when the older of the two men, 
sitting aud smoking under the tree, saw in wluit 
a plight Manik and his bollocks were, he bawled 
out, Uo, Manik I you had better loosen the oxen, 
they are tired ; and yon yourself come and rest here/' 
The moment the bullocks were loosened from the 
plough, they rushed towards the pool, and putting 
their fore feet into the water, took a long draught. 
Manik himself, with the plough ou his shouldeio 
came to the tree, and began smbking with bit 
companions. , The eldest of the psrty said to th«: 
other two, ** "brothers, let vm all bathe and get ready 
for bhd4 (boilod rice), as Malati mu8|^ soon be bere." 
Manik replied, ""Very well, Gay^illm," addressing 
the youngest of the three, "you/ had better rub 
your body with oil/' Qayirim repb^, ^'Let brrther 
Badan begin." 

1 need scarcely Ml the reader that thaee diroe 
persons were brokers. The didest«* Badan, who waa 
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ikboat thirtj yean old, was the head of the familyl 
M^nik, the second brother, was about twenty-fire 
years ct age, and the third, Gayirdm, about twenty. 
Uayarjm had chaige of the cows which were 
grazing, and the 'two elder brothers had eome 
to work with the . plough. They had no ether 
clothing than a siinple dhuti, abont four yafds long 
and a yard broad, wrapped round their waists, and 
descending a little below the knees. The rest of 
the body was quite bare ; they had nothing on their 
heads, and as for shoes, they had never nsed any 
since the day of their birth. The poet Hesiod 
advises the Boeotian peasant to sow naked, to 
plough naked,* and to reap naked, but this ex- 
hortation of the Theban bard hardly applies to 
the Bengal r&iyat, ms he is alwayk . in a state of 
semi-nudity. Each of the three brothers, however, 
had a spare piece of cloth called gdmehhd, or 
bathing towel, about three cubits long and a cubit 
and a half broad. The gdmvhhi if indispeuBable 
to every Hindu peasant of Bengal, as he bathes 
every day in the year. But besides its use in 
bathing, it serves a variety of purposes. It acts 
as a wrapper for the bead, to protect it from 
the snn ^ sometimes it serves the purpose of 
a chadaf, or sheet, when it is plac^ on the 
ahooMer; sometimes it does duty for h belt round 
the waist, and it is always handy for tying up 
anything in it, as the l^ngal peasant has no 
pockets. 

Badan was of the average height of a Bengali, 
itroDg-bnilt, had a r^her high fmnhead, and large, 
oright ^es, and his body, especially his chest, was 
Uiiekly covered with hair. Gayirfim resembled Badan 
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in fefttnres, though they had not beooma no haid 
through toil. 

Mfinik waa quite different from the other two; 
and no one that did not know him could ever suppoee 
from * his look that he was the brother of Badan and 
(jlayiSram. His complexion was much darker than 
that of the other two, it was deep ebony, or rather, 
glossy Day and Martin; indeed, he had the darkest 
complexion of anyone 'in the village, and it was in 
consequence of this circumstance, that, although his 
name was M&nik, or the jewel, he was universally called 
Kalamdnik, or the Black Jewel. He was taller than 
the average run of his countrymen, being upwards 
of &ix feet high , he had a^large head of hair which 
was not parted, which never had come in contact with 
a comb, and which stood erect like the bristles of a 
porcupine; his mouth was wider than that of most 
men, and, when open, discovered two rows of ivory- 
white teeth, so big in size that his friends compared 
them to the hoe with which he was so familiar as an 
implement of husbandry. His arms were of such 
length that when be stood bolt upright the tips ct 
his fingers reached his knee-joints. On each shoulder 
there was a hump, not unlike that of a bull, 

an aggregation of flesh generally owned by Pdlhi 
bearers and other persons accustomlid to carry heavy 
loads on their sho^ders. His feet’^ere not straight, 
but topk the shape of an arc of aidvcle. The toei^ 
which closely stuck to QM anotb|k, were all bent 
towards the big toe; and he coulU never move two 
paces, but some of his toes cracksM and gave out a 
peculiar kind of music. It may be easily conceived 
that a gigantic figure, upwards of lax feet in height 
of ebony eomplexion, wide-monthed, boe-ioothcd. 
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Ugli^ftlumldered^ long^Armed, and Bplay-footed^ waa 
not thing of beauty/^ and therefore not ^^a joy 
for ewBJt/* He was an object of terror to all the 
children of tiie village, who, when fractions, used 
invariably to be quiet when they were told that 
ElalamAfiik was coming. Nor had the maidens of the 
village better regard for him. Badan was anxious 
that E^m&nik should enjoy connubial felicity: bnt 
though he easily succeeded in getting a wife for his 
yonngest brother Gayarim, no parents in wide Kin- 
i^hanpnr, or in any village twenty miles around, could 
oe persuaded to bestow the hand of their daughter 
on the Black Jewel. Kdlam^nik was more simple 
than most of his class — indeed, it was generally 
asserted that he was somewhat silly ; but this mental 
defect was amply compensated by his great physical 
strength and courage. He was the swiftest runner, 
the fastest swimmer, and the 'bept wrestler in the 
village; he could stop a huge Brahmini bull, when 
miming in fury, by catching hold of its horns ; he 
could oany on his head a whole stack of paddy 
sheaves; and in every village fray he always stood 
in the fore*front, and manipulated his club with the 
strength of Hercules and the unerring precision of 
Tama hjknaelf. Such was the Black Jewel of the 
Golden Qly, the uncle of onr hero. 

Aftgiy the short conversation given above, Badan 
took hold of a bamboo phial which was lying on the 
ground, poured from it on th» prim of his hand a 
QOMitity ci mustard oil, and besmeared with it every 
put of his body, the hair not excepted t not forgetting 
at t he same time to push a little of Ihe oil into the 
nostrils and the ears. KflamAnik and Gay&r&m 
followed soil Thmg thwi bathed in the adjoining 
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pool. K&lamaiiik enjoyed a swim. He plunged head • 
tong into the water;— 

His ebon tresses and his §u)arthy cheek 
Instant emer^ye; and thoagh the ohodient frare. 

At each short breathing bj liis hp repel leri. 

With arms and legs according well, hi* inakea, 

As humour leadsman easy •winding path. 

Haying well wrung the water from the ijiimchha^ they 
wrapped it round their loins, and washing their dhutia 
in the pool, spread them on tlie grass for sunning. 
They then sat down under the tree and began chow* 
ing a amall quantity of rice which, tied in an extra 
gwmclihd, had been soaked in water. I’Le chewing 
over, they went to the pool for a drink, and as they 
had no vessel with them, they extem]>orised one by 
joining together the palms of both hands in the shape 
of a cup—a primitive and inexpensive mode of drink* 
ing universally resorted to by the Bengal peasantry 
when no vessel is at hand. 

Thus refreslied, Badan and Kdlamanik went to 
their plough, wliile Gayaram sat watching the cows. 
After the lapse of an hour or two, a Httle girl was 
seen approaching the tree under which 6ay4iAm 
was sitting, with a small bundle in her hand. On 
seeing her, Badan and Kalamanik loosened the 
bullocks, and joined the party undor the tree. 

Badan said, ** Well, Malati, so you have brought 
hhU, All right at home?"' 

The little girl replied, ** Yes^ Bdhn (Papa) ; a 
Wwkd (male child) has come into; the house." 

The three simultaneously exclaimed, 

A Jchohi ! good ! when was it bom ? 

"At noon," was the reply. 

After replying to a few mors enquiriss, M^Utc 
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qienti her bnndle tad brooj^t oat ^ dimitr, 
which consisted of a Urge quantify of boiled riee» 
ud some Tegetables cooked with fish. The dinner 
■erfke consisted of three pieces of plantam'leaf 
and a bra.<» ghati (a small drinking vessel). The 
little girl de.^lt oat the dinner, and her &ther (for 
she was Badan’a daughter) and ancles did fall 
jastice to it. It is superfiaoas to say that they ate 
with their fingers; they drank from the same ghaH, 
which was replenished ereiy now and then from tiie 
pool, though in the act of drinking their lips did 
not touch the vessel. Alter they h^ gargled their 
mouths and washed their hands, they again began 
to smoke. They then resolved, on acconnt of the 
joyfol news they had heard, to discontinne &e 
laboors of the day, and go home; Gay&r&m, how* 
ever, stayed behind, as the cows could not well be 
brought home before sunset. 
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Bdmld the cot! whan thrirei tV indnatrions awaia, 

Sooraa d hia pride, hia plaaanre, aod hia gun. 

Th$ Patrid^ S0gMtr. 

When E£lain^ik with the plough on his shouldere, 
End Badan in charge of the jok^ of oxen, reached 
home, they found the yard of their house crowded 
with a number o.' women, who had come to con* 
gratulate the family on the birth of the new*bom 
babe. One old Brahmani (a Br^dunan woman), said 
to the happy father-**' Weil, Badan, the gods have 
giTen you a male child; may he live for erer.'^ 
Another oM woman said— "It is a fine child; 
(he gods give lim long life; may he always find 
plenty to eat and to put on; mi^ his granary be 
ever full." Badan’s mother could hardly speak 
to him, for her heart was oversowing with joy. 
Rnpa’s nlbther— for she was the village midwife— 
was in idl her glory. From the door of the lying*in 
room, into which no one, not even the father of 
the newly-born child, might entei^for it is regarded 
as ceremonially unclean — she wil every now and 
then showing the baby with evid^it pride and satis- 
faction, as if the new comer wste her own son or 
grandson. While the yoong huiseys and the dd 
gossips are pouring forth oongndblaUons, let ns, my 
gentle reader, take a look at Balan's cottage. 
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Ton enter Badan^e house with your face to the 
eest^ through a small door of mango wood on the 
streeti and you go at once to the uiJuui, or open 
yard, which is indispensable to the house of every 
peasant in the country. On the west side of the 
yard, on the same line with the gate of which I have 
spoken, stands the bara yhar^ or the big hut. This 
is the biggest, the neatest, and the inobt elaborately 
finished of all Badan's huts. Its walls, which are 
of mud, are of great thickness; the iliatch, which 
IS o£ the straw of paddy, is more than a cubit 
deep; the bamboo frame- work, on which the thutcb 
is laid, is well compacted together — evcny interstice 
being filled with the long and slender reed called 
iard {Saccharum »ara) alternating with another reed 
of red colour ; the middle beam, which supports the 
thatch, though it is neitlier of the costly toak or $al, 
is made of the pith of the palmyra ; and the floor 
is raised at le^t five feet from the ground. The hut 
is about sixteen cubits long and twelve cubits broad, 
including the verandah, which faces tlie yard, and 
which is supported by props of palmyra. It is 
divided into two compartments of unequal size, the 
bigger one being Badan^s sleeping room, and the 
smaller one being the store-room of the family, con- 
taining a number of hdn4is, or earthen vessels, filled 
with provisions. The verandah is the parlour or the 
drawing-room of the family. There iViends and 
acquaintances sit on mats. In Badan's sloeping-room 
are kept the brass vessels of the house and other valu- 
ables. There is no khdi or bedstead in it, for Badan 
sleeps on mud floor, a mat and a quilt stnffed 
with cotton interposing between his body and mother 
aat*th. There is not much light in the room, for the 
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thatch of the verandah prevents its admission, whi)e 
there is but one small window high up on the wall 
towards the street. I need scarcely add that there 
is no furniture in the room — no table, no chairs, no 
stools, no almirah, no wardrobe, no benches ; there 
is only in one corner a solitary wooden box. In one 
side of the room two whole bamboos are stuck into 
the walls on which clothes are hung, and on which 
the bedding is put up in the day. Such is the 
hara gkar, or the big hnt. 

On the south side of the yard, and at right angles 
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior con* 
struction, which serves a variety of purposes, and 
which is used by the women of the family when in 
an interesting condition. When not require^l for that 
purpose it is used as a lumber-room, or rather as a 
tool-room, for keeping the implement# of husbandry. 
On the pre‘^<^nt occsnion it was occupied by Badnn's 
wife and JtnpaV mother. In the verandah of this little 
luit is phu’c<l the (Vuiuld^ or the rice-husking pedah 
Prom thi? circumstance the little hut is called dhen^ 
ki.K.ild (pedal-honsej, or more familiarly dhsnskdl. 

I n the 8outh-ea>t corner of the yard, and at right 
atigios to the dhenkisdld, is another hut of some- 
what better construction, inside which G?iy4rim 
sleeps, and the vei'andah of which serves the pur- 
pose of a kitchen. From thisi; latter circumstance 
it is called pdksdla (cooking*hoiG|»e), but Badan and 
his family always called it more familiar 

name of rdnnaghar. The onl# other hnt on the 
premises is the cow-house, cidfed goadtd, or more 
familiarly goal. It is situated to the north of the 
yard, nearly parallel to the b^ hut, only the cow- 
house is much longer tihaa ill the ether hale. 
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Sevml large earthen tabs, oalled nand$, whiob 
•erve the purposes of troaghs, are put on the fiooTi 
half buried in small mounds of earth, near which 
are stuck in the ground tether-posts of bamboo. In 
one comer is a sort of fire-place, where eTery night 
a fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung cakes is made, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving the bovine inmates 
from the bite of mosquitoes and fleas. 

The eastern side of the premises opens on a 
tank which supplies the family of Badan, as it does 
other families in the neighbourhood, with water, 
not, indeed, for drinking, but for every other pur- 
pose; the drinking water being obtained from one 
of those big tanks of which I have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, and which are situated on the 
outskirts of the village. On the edge of this tank 
are a few trees belonging to Badan. There is a 
tall palmyra tree near the gliat, or landing-place, 
surrounded by a bush, which prevents the women, 
when they go to the water^s edge, from being seen* 
There is a jam tree (Eugenia jamholanaj not &r 
from it, and at no great distance is a date tree, 
which is so situated that its fruit, when it drops, 
falls into the water. 

About the middle of the uthdn, or yard, and 
near the cow-house, is the granary of paddy, called 
gold in other parts of the country, but in the 
Vardham&na district invariably called ma/rai^ It is 
cylindrical in shape, made entirely of ropes of twisted 
straw, with a circular thatch on the top. It eontams 
a quantity of paddy sufficient for the consumption of 
the family from one harveet to another. Not far 
from the granaxy is tibe pdlui, or straw stack, which 
is an immeoas fSb of paddy-straw kept in tka 
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qm mr, to seire as fodder for cows and oxm 
to a whole year. Behind the kitchen, and near the 
tank, is the $drku4a, or the dust-heap of the family, 
which is a large hole, not very deep, into which the 
sweepings of the yard, the ashes of the kitchen, the 
refuse of the cow-house, and all sorts of vegetable 
matter, are thrown. This dust-heap, though some- 
what hurtful in a sanitary point of view, is essentially 
necessary to our raiyat, as it supplies him with manure 
for his fields* 

In other respects, our Mofussil villages are better 
supplied in regiird to sanitary arrangements than 
Europeans might suspect. Their great sanitaiy 
officers are the wild village pigs, who easily, instan- 
taneously, and inexpensively remove all obnoxious 
matter from the neighbourhood. 

We may remark that the huts which we have 
described were originally built by one of Badan^s 
ancestors; that the thatching was slightly repaired 
every year, and replaced every five or six years ; that 
Badan paid nothing for their use, ae they were his 
own property ; and that the only sam he paid to 
the zamindar for bis homestead was Olne rup6e, or two 
shillings, a year as ground-rent. 

As we have said so much of tht dwelling-place 
of our peasant family, we must say something here 
of its inmates. With Badan, |Ulam&nik, and 
Gajr&ram, our readers have already f^med acquaint- 
ance. It is necessary, however, to giiN» the full names 
of the three brothers. They were ai| follows : Badan 
Chandra Samanta, Mdnik Chandra Samauta, and 
Oaydram Samanta. They were not ot the $adgopa 
caste, as most of the peasants of K&nchanpur were, 
but of the ugra^Jeshatriya or aguri caste~a daaa 
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of men sboundiop chiefly » in the Vardham/lna die- 
trict, and noted for their courage, personal sfreogth, 
and independence. The other tnembei’s of the 
family were Badan^s mother, Alanga ; hia wife, 
Snndari ; his daughter, Malati ; and Gayaram’a wife, 
Aduri. Alanga, forty-six years old, was the tjrihini 
or mistress of the household. Her son Badan paid 
her boundless respect, and always agreed to every 
domestic arrangement she made. Nor were her 
other sons and her daughters-in-law less obedient to 
her. Badan's wife, Snndari, might be expected, 
according to English notions, as the wife of the 
head of the &mily, to feel aggrieved at her being 
deprived of her rightful authority as the mistress of 
the house. But such a notion is never entertained 

hj a Bengali wife while her mother-in-law is living. 
And the idea never occurred to Sundari. She 
deemed it her duty, and esteemed it a privilege, to 
be under the guardianship of her hushand^s mother. 
She was thankful that all domestic * affairs were 
under the management of one so much older, wiser, 
end more experienced than she. As the eldest 
danghter-in-law in the house, Sundari was the cook 
of ^e family, in which work she was assisted by 
Gfay^rtim's i^e, Adun. Now that Sundari was 
coined, the work of the kitchen devolved chiefly 
on Baden’s mother, Alanga, as Aduri was too 
young to be wholly trusted with that important do* 
partment. 

Unlike Sundari, Aduri was somewhat peeiHsb 
end often showed temper, ospeciaQy when, as ea 
the present oocaskm, Am had a great deal to do. 
She was naturally of an imperioiis dii^position, and 
^erefore hated tto idea of plajdng rather 
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third^^ddle in the family. Amidst the general 
harmony which preyailed in Badan’s house, she 
was the only caase of discord. With Badan and 
Kdlaminik she^ of coarse, never exchanged a single 
word in her life ; for it is reckoned a piece of the 
greatest indecency on the part of a woman even to 
look at the face of her husband’s elder brothers 
though with his younger brothers she is permitted 
to be quite familiar. Aduri had therefore not only 
not spoken to Badan and Xalamanik, but they had 
never seen her face, she being always completely 
veiled when going about in the house in their pre- 
sence. She often gave cross answers to her mother- 
in-law, for which she got curtain-lectures from her 
husband at night — indeed, now and then something 
more substantial than lectures, namely, a slap or a cuff, 
in consequence of which the whole of the following 
day she gave sullen looks and peevish answers. 

Malati, Badan’s daughter, was a girl of about 
seven years of age. Though her complexion was 
by no means fair, her features were far from dis- 
agreeable. She had the gentleness of her mother s 
disposition, and though as the first, and for a long 
time the only child in the house, she was made too 
much of, her head nevei got turned. Slie never did 
a rude thing, nor uttered a cross w^. She was 
the ]oy of Badan’s life. After the fatiguing labours 
of the day in the field, he would of An evening sit 
cross-legg^ on the open yard of t|ie house, and, 
with hookah in hand, would listen to hgr sweet prattle, 
reciting the incidents of the day in tl» little family. 
Nor was she less useful than agreeably She assist^ 
her mother and grandmother in fifty little things in 
the hoosei snd alsc p going on eimnds, bringing 
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from the village shop mustard ml, salt, and other 
little artioles to daily consumption; and taking to 
the fields the diimer of her father and her uncles. 

The desetiptioii of a farmer’s household would be 
imperfect besides treating of the 'komincB, it did 
not also inelode what the Bomans, who paid so great 
attention to sgrieultnre, called the adminicula Tumi- 
aum, those domestic cattle without whose assiduous 
and disinterested oo-opmation the husbandman could 
not reap the fnuts of his industry. As Badan had 
about thirty-six bighds, or nearly twelve acres, of 
land, he only one plough^ and therefore two 
bnllocka. One of these bullocks was of black com- 
pleodon, mid therefore called Kdft, and the other 
being brownish was called SdmU. They were be* 
tween seven and eight years of age ; had seen good 
service, and as they were far from infirm, many years 
of usefol industiy lay before them. As they were, 
in a manner, the support of the family, particular 
osre was bpstowed on them. Gajardm, every morn- 
ing and evening, filled their tubs with chopped straw, 
well soaked in a solution of water and oil-cake. But 
Kele and S&mU were not the only inmates of the 
cow*hoase. There were three milch-oows with their 
43alvss, two young steers in the process of train- 
ing ior the plough, and a heifer. The oldest cow, 
named Bh&gavati, gave only three quarters of a 
sssr of milk in the morning, and half a ieer in the 
evening ; the next in age, called Jhamri, gave a sssr 
and a half in the morning, and one seer in the even- 
ing ; and the laai^ thoogli not die least in value, called 
KAmadhenn (the cow it desire) gave every momiug 
duee issff of milk, as dock as juice of the fruit 
of the Fieus Indies^ snd two seets in the evening. 
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The two young steers were oeUed by no particular 
names ; but the heifer, the favoorite of Malati, about 
two years old, was called Lakshmi. These cows were 
all attended to by Gay^m, who was the neat-herd 
of the family. Besides grazing on the fields nearly 
the whole day, they had their or t\ibs, filled 

every evening with chopped straw and mustard oil- 
cakes, and they chewed dry straw in the morning; 
while Kanindlienu, the best cow in the house, in ad- 
dition to ordinary fodder, had every now and then 
hhuBi (husk of pulse), and occasionally a gourd boiled 
together with hhud, the refuse of rice. Every morning 
after the cow-house had been cleansed, Malati used 
to visit Lakshmi while she was in the act of chew- 
ing her dry straw, Stroked her body, caught hold of 
her little horns, and played with her; and the gentle 
creature seemed really to have affection for M£lati« 
The reader may ask what Badan did with so much 
niiik. 1 answer that hll the three cows Jid not give 
milk at the same time ; that some was drunk by the 
women, espet'ially by Malati : that some quantity was 
sold every day to a Brdhraan family in the neighbour* 
hood ; that some was made into cream and then 
into g\i, or clarified butter; and some into cards 
for home consumption. It was a beppy day when 
the cream was churned, and ghi made by old 
Alanga, as it gave the family the be^M^fit of a large 
quantity of sour milk, of which they #6re all fend. 

Besides the bullocks and tbw cows,; Badan hid no 
other domestic animals. He had Ife poultry, fer 
fowls, ducks, and geese are aboxmiiatimi to the 
majority of Hindus, and to that paitfenlar caste to 
which Badan belonged. He had one mmre animal 
besides those we have mentioned, end tibat was a 
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dog. Bat dogB wo not oared for in Bengal j they 
are not even touched by their masters, being 
reckoned tmclean. Biighi, or Tiger — so the dc^ 
was called, either on account of bis ferocious dis* 
poeition or on account of some fancied reaembinnce 
to a tiger — ^used always to lie about the door and 
in the open yard, and bad for bis meals a hnndful 
of boiled rice from each male inmate of the house, 
who, after finishing breakfast or dinner, carHeil it 
to him on his way to the tank to wash his month 
and hands. Besides this stated provision, ilaghn 
procured whatever he could from the houses in the 
ueighbonrhood and from the streets. 
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mXA Tnc TATE AM) MAKE OF ODB HMO. 

Tl.» myni.stre jrnwerml. 

That pxecnti*t)i in th^ world oT«r*a) 

The purvcMJuuis, that ChkJ hath seyii Uyforo) 

So sinniju; It iti^ that thoui*:h ti o world Uudde fvroill 
Tho contrarye of a thiiig by ye or nay, 

Yet Ronit sm it fade upon a day 

That fniiotii lu ngiit eft in a Ihoneend yeere. 

The Knights » TaU. 

Iw the 8ufili<hjrlft(i, or lying-in-room, the sixth 
day after the birth of a child is an important day. 
Besides the worship of tho goddess Shashthi, tin- 
protectress of children, which takes place in the day 
the destiny of the cliild is fixed on that night b} 
Vidhata rurnsha, the Creator, and written in in- 
delible cltaracters on its foi*ehead. As Yidh4t& ie 
not expected to bring with Him writing materials, an 
inkstand and a reed pen are put at the door of the 
room ; but neither Badnn nor his brothers hars srei 
been initiated into the mysteries of reading and wriliag 
and there was neither pen nor in the house 
Alanga, therefore, who took more iirtiNreat in the affaii 
than any other member of the |hiiuly, borrowed 
writing materials from a neighbour^) and put them at 
tlie inner threshold of the lyin^^in-room. There 
is no fixed time fmr the appean^ee of Vidhdta 
he may come at any time in t^e and as it u 

important that some one should be ai^e at the time 
the dutT of sitting up dsTolYes on the midwife 
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Eupii’s motlier did not dose W ejes that night. 
averyona else in the honse was asleef>-^nlj old 
Alaiiga^s sleep was greatly dislarbed through excite- 
•nont — DO one knew what happened at night except 
Aup&^s mother, who next morning related the whole 
story. For the benefit of the reader we here give 
a translation of her account : — 

After two •praharm of the night were over/* 
said Bup&'s mother, I heard the sound of footsteps 
at the door, especially on that side where the pen 
and ink were. The same sound of footfall was 
heard all along the passage from the door to where 
the baby was sleeping by the mother. Immediately 
after 1 heard a sound similar to that which is made 
by a man when writing, but I saw no figure. By 
the light of the fire, however, I saw a smile playing 
on the lips of ^ the baby. Shortly after I heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and 1 rushed towards 
the door and said, ' Th&kur (god) ! I hope you have 
writieu (jEtvourably/ The god knew me well, as he 
has often seen me, and told me what he had written 
on the forehead of the child, but on condition of the 
strictest secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you, for 
if I disclose it Vidh&tA will be angry with me, and 
kill me outright by twisting my neck. But, oh 1 
mother Aianga, rejoice, for your grandchild s hap&la 
(f(Mrehead) ^ good.” I cannot take upon me to 
assert Aat Badan and his brothers credited the stoiy, 
but 1 am oertain that all the women of the house 
believed that Vidhitd Purusha had revealed to Rupa^s 
mother what be had written on the child’s forehead. 

Two dbya after~that is, when the infant was 
eight days idd — a ceremony called the Atho^iifA 
(eight cowries) was performed. Aianga and Aduri 
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were very busy all tliat day. Hiey fried paddy, 
»nd made it into khadi, and eight sorts of pul.se. 
Badan also brought from the village money-chriiiger 
A large quantity of shells called or cowries. 

About sunset a number of boys of the village, chiefly 
of the peasant class, came to Badan^a house, and, 
standing in the yard, made a great noise with win- 
aowing fans which they carried in their hands, and, 
approaching the door of the lying-in room, bawled 
out: Aikoude ! htUkoud^ ! is the baby well? The 
little urchins perpetrated many jokes at the expense 
of Alanga and the midwife — they laughed, they 
danced, they made noises with the winnowiug-fans. 
Alanga, in the meantime, came to the yard with a 
basket in her hand, and scattered over the heads of 
the boys the shells and the fried paddy and pulee. 
The boys scrambled for these treasures, trod upon 
one another’s heels, threw down one another, and 
made infinite fun. Thus merrily went off the Athou^ 
dlya of Badan’s child; and Alanga's joy knew no 
bounds. 

On the twenty-first day of her confinement, 
Sundari was bath^ for the first timi^ came out of 
the Mutikdgriha, and joined the faMuly after the 
worship of the goddess Shashthi. did not, 

however, at once after her purificiji<m, commence 
to discharge the duties to which jidie had been 
accustomed, as a good deal of her |^e was taken 
up with the baby. But the baby v was no great 
burden to her; it was constantly ittended to by 
its grandmother and aunt, while U^ti always sat 
by it and watched the movements df its little hands 
and fingers with the liveliest intmst Balqr had 
no olething of any sort. In Bmigal, unlike Engbnd, 
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there is no fear of babies catching cold; all babies 
are therefore allowed to revel in unfettered naked- 
ness, Besmeared with mustard oil — » large quantity 
being e^pec'ially put in the hollow of the chest — 
Sundari's baby used every day to be laid on a 
pieee of plank, called j)intld, and exposed to the 
sun for some lumrs. European doctors v/ill perhaps 
hold up their liamls in astonishment, and declare 
that such exposure is calculated to result in inianti- 
cide. But Bengali peasant women know bettor. 
They c< insider that a good sunning of this sort is 
an admirable preparation for the child's duties in 
after life. Thanks to this grilling during infaucy, 
there are scttrcely any cases of coup de sol* il 
amongst Bengal peasants, though they live in one 
of the hottest countries in the world, and are in* 
oessantly exposed, bare-headed, to the scorching 
rays of a fierce sun. The head gets sun-hardened, 
and defies the fiery god of day to do his worst. 

When the child was seven months, old, and 
after the a ns crop had been gathered in, came the 
ceremony of Annaprdsafuif or the Feast of Rice, 
generally called by women bhujno (that is, hho^ 
jana), or the feast when rice is for the fii'st tim^i 
pat into the mouth ol the infant. The feiist. 
of a child's first rioe k celebrated by wealthy 
Hindus with great pemp. Badan, being a poor 
man, could not afford to spend much ; still, 
being an orthodox Hindu, and diligently observant 
of the customs of his forefathers, he thought it 
his duty to spend something. The goddess Shashthi 
was first worshipped; this ceremony was followed 
by a feast to a satAct party qf Badan^s kinsmen. A 
Bengal Hindu peasant’s feast is no means an 
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azponsive affair. I'he bill of fare consisted of the 
following dishes : — hhat, or boiled rice ; daX, of the 
pulse called kalo i ; elihmehki, usually called tarkdri 
in the Vaixihamtina district, a sort of hodge-podge, 
consisting of jiotatoes, brinjal, and tender stalks of 
the creeper jumi ; fish fried in mustard oil, fish 
cooked with tamarlMd ; and, last of all, curds. The 
small party, consist i!ig only of males — for the women 
eat separately — sat in two rows on the floor of the 
▼eniiidah of the big room ; a piece of plantain leaf 
was placed before each on the ground; a brass 
ghuti filled w'ith water was put on the left-hand side 
of each guest, and a small quantity of salt on the 
right-hand side. Aiauga, wlio alone attended on 
the guests, appeared on the scone with a large dish 
of boiled rice, and put a quantity on each of the 
plan tain -leaves. She appearcMl agjiin with a large 
hdn4i of dn7, and put a quantit}^ npon the rice on each 
of the plantain-leaves, ^ijhe next earn© with tarkdri^ 
and dealt oat u little to each. 'I'hen commenced the 
business of eating, during the progress of which, the 
fish cooked in tamarind, the most prized of all 
the dishes, was distributed. \s two large rohita 
fishes, each weigliing ten or seers — that is 

twenty or twenty-four pounds — caught in Badan’s 
own tank, had been cooked, there was a super- 
fluity of that delicacy. Bad.iu, happy in cele- 
brating the aNUiijirdsana of Ij^Js son and heir, 
pnisbcd liis gtk.‘stH to cat lie;irtily;> Alanga, in the 
overllow of her joy, put on every:}>lnntain-lcnf heaps 
of the cooked iish, though the guests shouted out at 
the top of tiuir voict's, ” Give no more; give no 
UBore; weshan^t be able to cat half of what is on the 
leaf.^’ in the end, luAvcver, not a particle of the fish 
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rematiteA m may id Uie plantaiu-Ioaves. Last of all^ 
Alaogo Imniglit out a lai^o hdtidi of dadhi^ or cards. 
As the cards were not very thick, one would have 
thought it impossible to eat, or rather drink tbeiu 
off a plaiitidn4eaf| on which the liquid could hardly 
find a lo€H9 ttandu The ingenious guests, however, 
had cleared off in the middle of the loaf a circular 
space, encompassed by a wall of rico, which prevented 
the onrda from flowing out on the floor. The eating 
over, each one took hold of the brass gh<iil with the 
left hand--^^e right hand having becomt^ dirty with 
eating^-^nd poured its contents down the il?niiit,in 
auch a manner, however, that l!io Vi's<:el ,<iid not 
touch their lips. Tho guest? tlien hasttnied to tlie 
tank to wash their bands and months; after whi<‘l), 
they chewed pan leaves, tog(jther with a mixtinc of 
qaick^^lkne, bocol-imt, cori.'inder-see<l, cateclm, clnvos, 
cinnamon, and cardamuiii s. They tliou sat on a mat 
in the yard, and smoked to their heart s^ content. On 
departing, the gnosta pronounced a thousand blessings 
on the head of the child, who had that day been 
named Govinda Chandra Bamanta. 
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THI PROTBCTKISa OP CHILDRCM. 

And nre t>i«re thwn celestial habitants 
Wbof/i a kiTiii Father's care arouriii us planta 
Sent tu walk with os in our earthly trance P 

rekls. 

Thk reader will have noticed that in the List chapter 
allusion was more than once made to the worship 
of Shashthi, tlie benelicent goddess whose happy 
vocation it is tako care of children, and protect 
them from danger ami trouble^ to which they are so 
constantly exposed on account of their helpiesHut‘S8 ; 
and since we regard tins divinity ns one of the most 
amiable creations of Hindu mythology, we trust 
we shall be excused for dwelling a little on the 
adoration of the Protectress of Children. 

The gt>ddess is called Shoshthi^ or the sixth, 
because she is believed to be the idxth part of the 
divine essence of PradhaTia^ Prakrit^ the male and 
female creative principles, by whoiie influence this 
universe has been generated. The ^Uowing legend 
is related in connection with her nfrahip : — ‘‘ Priya« 
vrata, the son of Svayambhu-Mann^ who had spent 
many years in enthusiastic and soliliffy devotion, was 
at last persuaded by Brahmi to contract the bonds of 
matrimony. But as his wife did not for a long timt 
present him with offspring, he desired the divine sage 
Kaliyapa to celebrate the putreshti^ydgaf on the com* 
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ploUon ef which the sage gate her to eat the sacrificis] 
ekofw (rice oool|ced in olariEied batt6r)i on swallowing 
which she heoame enceinU. In dne time she 
bronght into the world a son 'as bright as gold,' 
bnt, unfortnnat^y, still-bom. The long (Priyavrata) 
with a sad heart, took the dead child and laid it on 
the funeral pile with a view to cremation. On a 
sudden, however, there appeared overhead in the sky, 
a goddess of surpassing beauty, radiant as the summer 
sun. The king, entranced with her heavenly grace, 
asked her who she was. The goddess said, '1 am 
the wife of E&rtikeya; the Chief of Mothers; and 
as I am the sixth part of PrahriU, men call me 
Shashthi.' So saying, the bright goddess took hold 
of the child, gave it breath and life, and made a 
gesture, as if she. was going to take it away with 
her to the realms^ of glory. The king, petrified 
with fear, addressed many a fervent prayer, beseech- 
ing her to restore the ixdant to him. The goddess, 
pleased with the incense of praise, said, ' O thou 
son of Svayambhu-M&nu, thou art the lord of the 
three worlds I If thou promise to celebrate . my 
praise as long as thou livest, I will give the/f!hild 
to thee.' The king readily agreed to the oonmtion, 
embraced the child, and returned home with a joyful 
heart.'' As a grateful return for her favour he 
celebrated the worship of Shash^hi with the utmost 
pomp. From that time the worship of ShaaHthi 
became one of the most popular institutions in the 
land of Bhdrata- She is worshipped every month, on 
the sixth day of the waxing moon, by eveiy Hindu 
wife who has m v been blessed with offspring, on the 
sixth and the twenty-fixi^ day after the birih of a child, 
and at AnnaprAmna, or the Feast of the First Rice. 
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The prop^ image of Shashthi is a woman of 
matronly appearancOi painted yellow^ riding on a cat, 
end nursing a child; but usually she is represented 
by a rude stone, not bigger than a man^s head, 
painted with red>lead, and placed under a va(a tree 
{Fieuf Indiea) in the outskirts of the village; while 
not unfrequently she is worshipped in the forrn of 
a branch of the vafa tree stuck in the yard of 
a house. 

One of the pleasantest sights ever witnessed in a 
Hindu village in Bengal is the spectacle presented 
some day in the month of Jaishtha, under a large 
ban.yan tree just outside the hamlet. There the 
womanhood of the village — ^matrons, mothers, wives, 
spinsters — are assembled, dressed in their pujd*9 best, 
their bodies loaded with ornaments, their faces shining 
with oil, their veils gracefully hanging over their 
heads, with offerings in their hands. The priest 
recites the holy texts, and blesses every woman 
present; the offerings go, of course, to him; but 
some of them are given away to those unfortunate 
women — they are regarded such by Ilindiis — ^who 
have not borne the fruit of marriage. These women 
receive the gifts eagerly in the skirts of 
(women^B clothes), while the proud mothers say to 
them, '^The blessing of Mother Shashthi be upon 
you I May you next year come to this spot, not 
only with offerings, but also wit]| a child in your 
arms/^ The ceremony is then excluded, and the 
women return to their homes. 

On the sixth day after the faifih of our hero 
Oovinda, the worship of Shashthi was, as we have 
already said, performed. It took pUce iu the open 
yard, where the brauch of a patfi tree was stuck m 
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the groond* The father of the cliild preReoted offer* 
tugs, and prajexn were offered to the effect tbat^ if 
the beneficent goddess would be pleased to spare the 
lif^ of the childj more gifts would be offered on the 
twenty»first day. At the door of the house was 
pla(^ the skull of a cow, its forehead painted with 
red-lead, and three icufis were stuck on three lumps 
of now-dung; orer the whole, a yellow cloth— the 
symbol of Shaehflbi— was spread. This was allowed 
to remain at the door for a whole month, and was 
regarded as a security of the infantas preservation 
aud welfare. 

On the twenty-first day after the birth of Govictla 
was performed the ceremony of ekfisit/d, or the 
Twenty-first. Sundari, coming out of the swiiAvi- 
griha, bathed and dressed in clean clothes, repaire*] 
to the stone under the tree, adorned it with a 
garland of flowers, presented offerings to it, and. 
with the assistance of the priest, went thnuigh 
some religious cexemonies. She made many a vow, 
and besought Mother Shashthi to pi'otect her chihl. 
A few sweetmeats which had been offered to the 
goddess were then distributed to bystanders, aiul the 
pujd was concluded. 

Of the Hindu Lares and Penates, Shashthi is by 
no means an unimportant personage. As the im- 
porter of fecundity to women, as the protecti*ess (^f 
children, and the patroness of domestic happiness, 
Mother Shashthi, Ia she is generally called, is uni- 
versally regarded, especially by women, with feelinga 
not only of the deepest reverence, but of the 
warmest affection. Sundari through her whole life 
manifested the greateet delight in the worship of 
that divine mothmr to whose kindness she equally 
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attributed the preserration of bar own life daring 
the recent trials, aud the safety of her child. May 
we not regard this amiable fiction of Shashthi aa 
an adumbration of the teaching of Scripture, that 
children are the especial objects of the ministrations 
of celestial spirits f 




CHAPTER VTIl. 

THE VILLAQE ASTROLOGER. 


o^Koi far from benco doth dwell 
A canning man, bight Sidrophel, 

That deals in defltin3'*a dark couneel^ 

And fuign opiniona uf the moon sella ; 

To whom all people far and near. 

On deep itnpoi*taiicea repair : 

When brass and pewter hap to stray, 

And linen slinks out of the way ; 

When geese and puUen ai'e seduced, 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d ; 

When cattle feel indisposition. 

And need the opinion of physician ; 

When murrain reigns in hog or sheeps 
And chickens langiiish of tlie ]^ip ; 

To him with questions, and with urine, 

They for discorery flock, or curing. 

ffudtbrtu. 

Ho, Bapan ! are you at horn© ? '' said a liusky v^oicc 
at the door of Badan’s house one evening, a few 
days niter the celebration of the Feast of First Bice. 

Who are you?” shouted Badan from the 
verandah of the big room, where he was sitting and 
enjoying a pull or two of the peaceful hookah. 

I am Surya Kanta,” replied the husky voice. 

” Come in,” said Badan, and jumped out of the 
verandah towards the door. Come in, Acharya 
Maluusaya; this is an auspicious day when the door 
of my house has been blessed with the dust cl 
your honour’s feet. Gay4ram, fetch an dsan (a 
fimal] carpet), for the Aoh4rya Mah^saya to sit otn” 
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The Acharya having put off hia shoes — I should 
rather say, slippers, for Bengalis, as a rule, excepting 
those who imitate English customs, put on only 
elippers — and taken bis seat, said, 

‘■^Well, Badan, I hope you are quite well. 1 
was glad to hear that the annaprnmna of your son 
went off very well. And why should it not ? Your 
ancestors, though poor, were all good, pious, and 
God-fearing men, men at whose birth, the sun, moon, 
the planets, and the zodiacal constellations shed their 
most benign influences; and, I have no doubt that 
your son, whom, I understand, you have called 
Govinda, has been born under similar auspicious 
nfl lienees. This can be owing only to your piety, 
and the piety of your son in his former birth. Are 
you not thinking, Badan, of getting a horoscope 
made of your son?^^ 

should like very much to have Govinda^a 
rndivity cast; but you know, Achirya Mahdsaya 1 
am a poor man. I am in arrears already to the 
jainidar,'^ and in debt to the mahd jan (money-lender) ; 
and what little was in the house has t^en just spent 
on my child's first rice.^' 

Oh, never mind about payment ; I can wait ; and 
you know, you and I are old friends, I will not charge 
you much," 

'*What will you take for a goodflioroBCope f " 

If you want to know the prfper price of a 
horoscope, I may tell you that I oait> not long ago, 
a horoscope of the child of a Ban^g and I got a 
gold mohar for it (thirty-two shilliii|f8).” 


* Hiadiii Bsagaiit always oall tha zanutidir, jawi4dr--^%h» Fanttaa 

M«nin (land) baiair oatomliMid in th* BnntcaU Un(trii»(r** in th# form ifwtni 
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gM m0kml But mmij thtre it m great 
iWBerwm b e lir ei tt a JBmia and a poor i4iyat like 
iBjeelf— aa great a difference as between a Brahman 
bad a Gkmidala. What will jou take from me for 
a koroacope of Govinda f ** 

Ton asked m© the proper price of a horoscope, 
therefore I mentioned one gold mohar; but of course 
1 wm^t chaige you that sum. 1 don’t wish to make 
a bargain with yon. Let me first cast a horoscope, 
and you can pay whatever you like.’^ 

I am a poor man, what can I pay yon T I 
aannot give you a sum of money worthy of your 
aooeptanoe; but if you make a good horoscope 1^11 
give yon, at the harvest, two 9&li$ of dus and 
two soliM of dman paddy/’ 

You mre becoming very niggardly, Badan ; well, 
beridas the four $olu of paddy you have promised, 
five me also half a man (maund — ^that is, about eighty 
/oaadB avoirdapois) of molasses at the time of cutting 
Mifttr-cana, and I’ll cast your child’s horoscc^/’ 
^Yoa, Aehiryas, are very fond of sweet things. 
Weil, I agree. Set about the matter immediately. 
Whet time w3l you take to complete it f ” 

**Caetiiig a horoscope, Badan, is not an eas^ 
alSair; it is no child’s play. It requires intricate 
calculations regarding the position of the heavenly 
bodies and their infiuenees. I could not do it in 
less than a month.” 

** Very well, bring the horoscope after a mouth, 
and rU give you what 1 have promised at the harvest 
and at the time of cutting sugar-cane. Bat see that 
you make the horoscope a favourable one.” 

Yor speak like a woman, Badan. How can I 
make a horoscope either favourable dr aufavourable T 
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Binjtliim depends on tbe ponMon of Hn henTwlj 
hediee aft the moment of yoor eliild'e WML U ke 
kee been bom under eneptcions infloenoee Ue boro* 
eeope will be e faronrable <me ; if otberwiee^' then 
nnferooreble. I can bat interpret tbe heerene end 
the gods. But I baye no donbt that it will be t 
faeonrebie one» considering that you are a good man 
and have faith in gods and Br&bmans.^^ 

This Sarya Kanta Aoharya, with whom Baden 
had the above conversation, was the aatrologer of 
ICanohanpnr. By his proper name, however, he was 
not generaily known, the villagers insisting on calling 
Diim Dhumketu/' or the Cornet/^ in oonsequence 
of his having predicted, some yeaia since, a ternble 
famine atui pestilence, from the appearaiioe in tbe 
heavens of a ** fiery broontstick,’* aa the people called 
the oomet. It is not every village in Bengal that 
rejoices in the possession of an astrologer, bat Kte« 
ohanpor being a large village and inhabited by n 
considerable number of rich men, it had one. Dhom* 
ketu cast tbe nativitias of male children — for gifk 
have no horoscopes properly ao oaliedt^ the dates of 
their birth and the positions of the hfliTenly bodies 
being briefly registered in a small dRp of paper-— 
not only of Kanchanpur but of aevera) yiliagea round 
about. Bttt casting of horoaoopea waf not bia only 
work. He also pointed ont auspi^ioiia and in* 
auspicious days by calculating the pupations of tbe 
heavenly bodies, wlitch trade broughl him no Kttle 
gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage in any 
important work, like marriage, or eti||n undertaking 
e journey to a distant pkoe, without tot aaoertaining 
from the astrologer the moat auapicioua day for it# 
performance. Ue was also, at the beginning of a 
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&«w in th» habit <xf reading the nme atmanaek, 
•a it is aaHed, in the house of every respectable 
orthodox Hindu, which reeding consisted in a pro* 
phetio review, or rather prevision, of the leading 
astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
oomisg year, together with the recitation of a few 
legends connect^ with the subject ; and every person 
who heard the new almanack read or recited was 
bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Achlxya. 

But Bhumketn not only cast nativities and recited 
the new almanack ; he pursued the profession of a 
ganatkdta^ or calculator — that is to say, a diviner. 
He was so skilful in the manipulation of 6gurea that 
it asight have been said of him— 

In Mathematics he was greater 
Than l^cho Brahe or Erra Pater; 

For be, by geometric scale, 

Could take the KUte of potn and ale ; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight, 

If bread or butter wanted weight ; 

And wisely tell what hour o’ ihe day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 

mdai miraculous knowledge of figures Dhumketu 
turned to a very profitable account. Whenever the 
cow of a peasant strayed and could not be found; 
whenever an ornament of gold or silver — a pair of 
bangles or earrings, for example — was filched from 
its rightful owner; wbrniever a plate of Monghyr 
cIuy*slato, or of hemes was missing ; in all such cases 
Dhumketu was able, by skilfully handling a bit of 
chalk, and by tracing hieroglyphical characters on the 
mad door of his hut, to with infallible certainty 
the pr^ent leeue of the l^yed or missing articles. 
His humble but wse braNfuimisd by the rich and the 
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poor of Kipdbsnpor mid tbo neighhoamg riOagm, 
who were aimoiis to know who had stolea their gcUm 
oruamentB or^where their oowa had atrayed. I^oa^h 
hie predictions often turned out hke, the people 
were not shaken in their hdief in hia anperiiataral 
skill, for sometimes hia divination proved oorreot; 
and such is human credolitj, that^ in divination^ the 
failures are forgotteni and the sncceaaea oareCnlly 
remembered. There waa one notable caae of failure 
winch was remembered for a long time^ tbo^h it 
did nut permanently injnre hia reputation aa a diviner. 
Two very respectably dressed gentlemen, natives a 
village some miles distant from K&nehanpnr, onoe 
went to the prophet to ask where one of thei^ Cowb, 
which had strayed, was. Aa peasants only come to 
the prophet on the errand of strayed cows, he wae 
oomplotely thrown out of his calculations, the 

respectable look of the enquirers, Dhumketn never 
dreamed that they had come to ask about a eow; 
he shrewdly guessed that they bad lost some artidie 
of gold, a gold chain, or a diamond jj^g. Accord* 
^ his custom, after tracingipn the floor a 
world of unintelligible characters, he :]^ked intentiiy 
at the faces of the two men, and repe^M. the foHow* 
ing words : You have lost a sufastan^, a substance ; 
of a metallic nature, of a metallic ; gold, gold, 

gold ; diamond, diamond, diamond ; 4t:old ai^ dia* 
mond, gold and diamond: yea, it Ka gold ring, 
diamond aet. It is wrapped np ixr|b bit of doth 
in the eaves of the cottage-thatch:>|rf your 
servant.^^ The two men laughed ont^Kt in tibte face 
of the diviner, and told him that cd thehr bea^ 
cows was missing. Notlung abaalM, Bhnmketu 
immediately said ; Oh yea, yea, I aie that I put a 
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wmig figure tiiere throogli inadTertenoe* Ql coarse 
ik is a cow; yon will find it in the house of yoar 
wmiil ssrrsat/^ Such was the Tillage astrologer, who 
now set about casting the horoscope of onr hero. 

T^we to his word, Dhumketn brought Gbvinda^s 
horosoope after a month. It was a roll of yellow 
papmr measuring, when opened out, about ten cubits 
long, l>ristling in every page with figures and the 
Zodiacal signs, and written in Sanskrit from beginning 
to end. The fortunes of the natiiTe were calculated 
jsp to the hundredth year, the character of the eyents 
ct each year being briefly indicated by one or two 
diort sentences. The following words frequently 
occurred in this prophetic roll of our hero's life — 
dkcma dhdnya vriddhi, that is, literally, the increase 
of wealth and paddy. Sereral pJidndds, that is, 
accidents or misfortunes, were mentioned, the moat 
serious of which was predicted to occur about the 
thirtieth year of our hero's life; the baneful influence 
of the planet Saturn that year of the natire's life 
would be so great that the astrologer put it down 
as ezhremriy doubtful whether Goyinda would sunriye 
the malig .ant attack. Badan took into his hands 
the horosoope with the utmost reyereuce, and locked 
in the wooden box which lay in a comer of 
the big room, and which was the rq>08itory of all 
valuable documents. Tbo astrologer did not acquaint 
liiia with the phan4as pr misfortunes which were to 
bsfsl our hero ; he assured him only in general terms 
that Govinda’s life on the whole was to be a career 
of ocmtinual and ever-increasing prosperity. In due 
tinie Dhumketn was rewarded for his pains, agreeably 
lo contract, with fosur eeUe of paddy and half a mail 
ai m olsss s s . 




OHAPTIEB IX 

AH ntPOBTurr oncosaiov. 

But laiowl«dgt» to tlioir mym bar ample pago^ 

Bioh with the apoile of tim^ did ne'er unroU | 
dull penury repreiMd their noble nfe» 

And frose ttie genial onrrent of the aoul. 

Chnep. 

Thbbb 18 nothing worthy of notice during the fiwt 
five years of the life of Goviiida> except that one day, 
while he was crawling in the yard of the house and 
was left to himself, the little urchin crawled on to 
the edge of the tank and fell into it. Fortunately at 
that time Aduri was at the ghdf scouring the brass 
and stone vessels of the family. When she saw the 
child tumble into the water she gave a loud scream ; 
but as the water in that part of the tank was shallow, 
she easily took him up, and was glad to find that 
he had received no hurt. Thus grew up little Govin, 
crawling through the length and breadth of the yard, 
his naked body covered with dust. Mdlati was often 
with him, making him stand on his tegs, and teach* 
ing him to walk to the sound the doggesrel 
verse 

Ohali, chali, pA, 

^at is to say, ** Walk, walk, step ^y step.* When 
the child was five years old, aii' important con- 
versation was held regaxdmg his fiature by Badan 
and Alanga. In order to prepay the reader for 
understanding the conversation which is oiven below. 
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tt is necessary to remark that in Bengal, in all 
irell4o«do Hindu families^ the education of a male 
child commences in his sixth year, and that the com- 
mencement is celebrated by a relippous ceremony, m 
which Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, is worshippi*tl 
aud invoked to shed on her young votary her selectest 
influences. This ceremony is called hate khadi, that 
is, ^‘putting chalk into the hands of a child/^ as 
the child comraencoKS his education by tracing on the 
floor, with a bit of chalk, the characters of the Bengali 
alphabet. The question which had been for some 
time agitating the mind of Badan was, whether he 
should give his son, Govinda, the elements of edu- 
cation, tlxat is, instruct him in the three R’s— Reading, 
^Riting, and 'Rithmotic. He had felt his ovm sad 
deficiency in this respect, as he could neither read 
nor write — indeed, he had never learnt the Hengali 
alphabet, nor any other alphabet in the world. He 
thought that if his son were initiated into the mys- 
teries of reading and writing he might be more pros- 
perous in life than himself, and prove a match for 
the wily govuMd and the Oppressive aamindar. But 
as he would not undertake a thing of this kind 
without consulting his mother, whom he highly 
reverenced, and for whose practical wisdom he had 
great respect, he resolved at some convenient oppor- 
tunity to break his mind to her. 

Accordingly, r)ne day, in the afternoon, having 
little to do in the fields, he came home earlier than 
usual, leaving Gayaram to look after the cows, and 
K&lamanik to weed the paddy field. He found 
his mother sitting on the verandah of the kitchen,, 
and busily engaged in spinning* He washed his hands, 
feet, and face in the tank, and preparing the hookah 
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for m smoke, look tl in kb hand, went to kb moiker 
end aet beside tbe okarka or spinning wheel. 

Has the English reader seen a Bengali charka? 
It is not unlike the Jersey or the Saxon spinning 
wheel still used in the country parts of England and 
Scotland, though somewhat more primitive in its 
construction, there being no wheel properly so 
caUc^d, but a rude apology for one. Two planks of 
wood placed parallel to each other are joined together 
by driving two sticks into them. Between tbe 
planks is suspended a solid ball of wood with spokes 
on it, supported by sticks, and so placed that it i# 
made to whirl round by turning a handle at the end. 
The spindle is put upon three supports on the other 
plank, connected with the wheel, or rather with the 
wooden ball with spokes, by means of a thong. 
Carded cotton in the shape of fleecy rollers of the 
length of half a foot is applied to the point of the 
spindle by the left hand, while the right hand turns 
the wheel. One turn of the wheel produoes a great 
many revolutions of the spindle, wjxich twbts the 
cotton and lengthens it out in thrfad or yam for 
the weaver. I may here remark ^t in Bengal, 
unlike England, generally old wome^, and especially 
widows, spin — the younger women being engaged 
in more active houi^old dutiee ; so that a Bengali 
spinster^’ b not like her £u|^h sbter, au 
unmarried girl, bnt an old wcHnai!i| And 1 cannot 
but think that the Bengali, in thii^ respect, b wber 
than the Englbhman; for, sitting^^-down fsur hourH 
in a bent posture, and dmrily tuning the sjunning 
wheel, cannot bnt prove pr^ndici|| to the growth 
and health of a girl, whereas to ^ dd woman it 
cannot do much husri BbI howe^ this may be, 
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fore the god^ by way of pauahiiioitt^ bad taken poa« 
aeaaion of bim. ConoeiTmg tbia to be the case, she 
asked the ohOd, then writhing in agony^ "Fatuer, 
who are you f Why have yon possessed my Govin f 
Are you a god or a ghost The child^ or rather 
the demon in the ohild^ answered: am Pandba* 

nana; your child put his foot on my image. 1 am 
going to break hk neck and to suck his blood/' 
The women set up a loud cry, which brought all 
the women and children of the neighbourhood into 
the house. Alanga^ who had greater presence of 
mind than the rest^ said to the god^ ^*0 Th£kurt 
Panchinana I forgive this child and get out of him ; 
for he is but a child, thoughtleas, senseless, without 
any knowledge of what is right or wrong. 0 Thakur ! 
(g^) 0 Thikurf forgive Qovin, and we wiU do 
pifi (worship) to you " After these words were 
uttered, the child h^ a more violent fit than before, 
and the women set up a loader cry than ever. 
Notice was sent to the child's father and uncles, 
who were working in the fields. They came home, 
running in breathless haste, and saw the child 
foaming at the mouth, and tearing his hair. What 
was to be done f Some Br&hmani women, who were 
present, proposed the immediate celebration of the 
pija of Panch&naua, as the only means of appeasing 
the incensed deity. Ram Dhan Misri, the family 
priest, was sent for. When he came, he confirmed 
the opinion of the Br&hmam women, that Panchi* 
Sana's p^i must be immediately p^ormed. No 
time was lost in making the neoessaiy preparations. 
Taking the sick child with them, th^ went to the 
outsk^ of the viDagey and stood under a eo/u tree^ 
whers wm lying a laxge atone painted red« and 
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anointed with oil^ At the moment of their arrival 
there, Govinda had another of his epileptic fita. 
The priestly Misri commenced worshipping the dem^ 
by the repetition of mantras (prayers) ; flowers, fruit, 
and sweetmeats were offered, and the women bawled 
out their loudest — as if the god was deaf — ^beseeching 
him to take pity upon them, and to come out of the 
child. Govinda, too, was made to bow down several 
times before the stone, and to beat his head on the 
ground. The god was again and again plied with 
entreaties, with flatteries, mth promises of future 
presents, and and it seemed that the coaxing 

had its effect, for the flt suddenly came to an end* 
The women now thanked the god for his favour, 
and went away to their house. We state, on the^ 
authority of Alanga, that, after this tim^ Qovindn 
hml no return of epilepsy. 


CHAPTER XL 

HOUtXHOLD XATTXB8. 

The eow-h/om§0 yielde e sterooreoeoiM heapi 

Oo^e^. 

SiNOX the conversation, which took place between 
Alanga Badan on the edacation of Govinda, the 
old lady was observed to be busier with her chcurha 
than usual. AH the forenoon she was engaged^ along 
with Sundari and Aduri, in the affairs of the house 
and in cooking; but she devoted the whole of the 
afternoon to spinning. What 1 mean by the affairs 
of the house perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
When the women got out of their beds, which they 
did always at crow-cawing — I cannot say cock- 
crowing, for there was no cock, not only in the 
house, but hardly any in the village, as cocks and 
hetiB are abomination to Hindus — ^they went to the 
^idt of the tank near the house, which served all 
necessary purposes. They then made a solution of 
cow-dung and water, and sprinkled the liquid by 
the hand on the open yard, which was next swept 
by a broom made of the stalks of palm-trem. 
But the rooms and the verandahs require to be 
cleansed and washed in another &shion. As 
ihe flooring was entirely of earth, there being not 
a single brick or stone in the house, or a plank of 
wood eithevp every inch of the floor of every room 
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imm besmeared bj means of a piece of rag, with 
the said adntion of cow-dung and water, and allowed 
to dry itself. The reader maj think that this is a 
dirtj business, and that the rooms must be the 
worse for being thus besmeared. But he is mis- 
taken. He may take our word that the floor 
greatly improves by the process. It becomes smooth 
and glossy, and no cracks are visible. And as for 
any disgusting smoll, there is nothing of the sort — 
the smell, if any, being positively pleasant. Hindu 
peasants besmear their cottages with a solution of 
cow-dung aud water, because cow-dung is regarded 
ceremonially as a purifier ; it is, however, a question 
why Hindu law-givers should have pitched upon 
cow-dung as a purifier. Has it any sanitary value? 
Has it any disinfecting property? Prom the uni- 
versal practice of the Hindus of Bengal, I should b# 
inclined to think that cow-dung was a disinfectant; 
but I prefer to leave the matter in the hands of 
doctors and chemists. 

Our women, however, have not yet done with 
cow-dung. There is a large heap of it lying in a 
corner of the yard, partly obtained from the cow- 
house* and partly collected the pluvious day by 
Gayaram, whose business ns not oafy to tend the 
cows, but to collect whatever .:bow-.d^g he may find 
in the fields, either from his or from those 

of other people, and * basketful of which valuable 
substance he every evening bringti home on his 
head. On this heap Alanga, Sundari^ and Adori now 
fell. They put a little water on it, kneaded it as a 
baker kneads his dough; aud eacli went with a 
basketful to the sunny sides of the walls of their 
huts, and covered them with cakes made by the 
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pahiwi of their hands. These cow-dung cakes, when 
become drj, are of great use: they are 
the only fuel of* the family. From year's end to 
year's end they do ndt buy fire-wood ; for cooking 
and for keeping a fire in the oow-honse they use 
no other fuel than what is afforded by the cow. 

To a Bengal peasant the cow is the most useful 
of all animals. The cow supplies the newly-bom 
in&nt with food for some years ; the cow — or rather 
the boll, but it is the same thing — ^tills the ground 
on which the rfiiyat^s food grows; the cow brings 
home on its back that food, when it is ready, from 
the fields ; the cow famishes the peasant-family 
with the only fuel they haTe; The cow proridea 
the peasant with cords, sour-milk, and whey ; and 
the oow gires that ghi (clarified butter) which is so 
grmtefnl to the palate and nostrils of Hindu gods 
and Bengali Bfibns. After this, is it to be wondered 
that the oow should be greatly respected by Hindus 
and worshipped as ** Mother Bhagarati f ** 

After the sweeping and cleansing of the honse 
are over, the women haTO to go throngh other 
domestio duties, such as boiling paddy and drying 
It In the snn, with a riew to turn It Into rice, shid 
scouring at ^e tank aU the brass and stone pots 
and pans, and the like* Ablation comes next, after 
which commences the aerious operation of cooking, 
in which AJanga takes the leading part. After all 
hare eaten, and some food has been sent, if neces- 
sary, to the fields for the gentlemen of the house, 
Alanga aits down to her breakfast, or dinner, or 
supper, anything yon choose to call it, for sbe>, as a 
wld^. takes on^ one meel In twenty-fonr hours, 
end does not seeni to be any the worse lor it. It 
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WM onlj ifter tliis mml, which took place generellj 
AOoat two •or three o^clock in the afternoon^ that 
Alanga coaid ait to her eharka; bat long practice 
had made her an adept in the craft, ao that in the 
eooiee of a few days she span a qaantity of thread 
sufficient to make for Govinda a dhuti hre cabita 
long, and a cabit and hatf broad* Alanga did not 
herself weave the cloth, as she was unacquainted with 
the art ; it was woven by the weaver of the northern 
division of the village, for which he received his 
usual fee. 

The day on which Govinda was for the first time 
taken to the pd(hsdld was an important day to the 
&mily, as well as to our hero himself. Though, nnlikc 
the middle and higher classes, who seldom send a child 
to school for the first time without performing some 
reli^ous ceremonies, the poorer classes ask not the 
ministrations of the Brdhman, yet the matter is 
regarded with the liveliest interest. Ever since his 
birth, Govinda haa not had a stitch of clothing on 
his person; though more than five yean old, he 
was allowed to revel in the unrestrained freedom 
of primaeval nudity. It was on the morning of that 
important day that his grandmother wrapped round 
his waist, in folds, the of whkli I have spoken, 
leaving the rest of the body— w^h was nearly 
the wholo-Hiuite naked. Thus dpessed^ our little 
man bowed down to tbe ground l^hfore his grand- 
mother, his mother, his father, whcles, and aunt, 
and they all gave him their Iwniiictions. As on 
the very first day he was ezpectel at the pafhUld 
to o c M P smsuc e wnting, Badan tied in one comer of 
Govinda's dhuH, a piece of dialk, or rather rdmkhadi, 
and Alanga, ever on the alert to aodnister to the 
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wants and oomfcnta of emy member of ibe family, 
pnt in one of tbe folds of the d]vuU, a quantity of 
mtdi (fried rice), in iMb a way that Ooviuda could 
eaiOy dip his hand into it whenerer he felt himself 
hungry. Urns accoutred, our young soldier was 
ready to begin his attack on the realms of know* 
ledge. Badan took Govinda by the hand, and 
r^)eating three rimes the words, §iri Hari ! §iri 
Haril ^iri Hari!" left the house for the pa4hMlA, 
a deecrqyrion of which place, and of its presiding 
eeniuB, we must fsaorre for the next chanter. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

THX VILLiLOB SCHOOLMAGTrSB 

* Rub Tillage All declared haw much he knew, 

Twas certain he coaid write, and cypher too ; 

Lands he ouald measure, terms and tides presage, 

And even the story ran — that he could p^uge. 

The Deserted Village, 

rati reader will remember that, in the middle of the 
Tillage of Kdnehanpur, there are two temples of 6iTa 
facing each other, and that one of those temples has 
before it a colonnade. In this colonnade was held 
the Tillage pdfJMld, properlj so called, where the 
sons of Brihmans, Kayasthas, and wealthy bankers 
received instruction from a Brahman gurumahdsatfa. 
This gurumahdftaya, or mahdsaya , — as he is usually 
called in the Burdwan district — belonged to a race 
of hereditary pedagogues, since his father, grand- 
father, great-grandfather, and all bis aiabestors up to 
the fourteenth generation backwards, were the school- 
masters of the village. There was iu the village, 
however, another pedagogue whose stdiool bore to 
the other <.)ne the same relation whio^L a dissenting 
chapel in England bears to the parisli church. He 
occupied a far inferior social position : Indeed he was 
not a Brahman, but a Kayastha, andf: therefore ob- 
tained only a third part of the pupHii of the other. 
Any day you might have seen in th«, school 6f the 
Brahman pedagogue between sixty ai^ seventy boys, 
whereas in the other school you seldom saw more 
than twenty. And yet the Br&Lman was by no 
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m better teacher than the K&yaetha; . The formal; 
though he had read a part of the Sat^hshipta^SAror^ 
the Sanskrit grammar in yogne in the Vardham&na 
district — and would repeat a lot of Sanskrit iloJca* 
with which his conversation was interlarded, yet 
made ludicrous mistakes in Bengali orthography ; the 
latter made no pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship, 
but was universally acknowledged to be an arith- 
metician of the first water; and he was strong in 
zamindari accounts, a subject of which the Brahman 
mahdiaya had no knowledge. Though the school 
of the Kayastha teacher was attended chiefly by 
the lower castes and the poorer classes, there was 
amongst them a sprinkling of Brihman boys, par- 
ticularly those whose parents wished to give them 
% mathematical education and an insight into the 
mysteries of zaminddri accounts. Badon preferred 
the Kayastha to the Brahman teacher for two 
reasons : — -first, because the school of the latter waa 
the more aristocratic of the two, and he wished 
his son to be educated along with those who were 
his equals in social position, or at any rate, not 
very much higher, and secondly, because he wanted 
Qovihda to learn zamindari accounts. Accordingly 
Badan and Govinda proceeded to the house of Bama 
Supa Sarkdra (for that was the name of the Kdyastha 
pedagogue), whe held his school in the yard of his 
house, in the shade of an umbrageous Kdnfdla tree 
(jack tree), excepting in the rainy season, when he 
removed it to the verandah of his cottage. 

^^Well, Badan, what is the newi^ what brings 
you here?'’ asked B&ma Bdpa seated cfa a mat 
before about a dozen pupils variously engaged in 
writing on paper, or plantain46af or palm-leaf* 
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Badan. Too see, mahaiaya, this boy ol mine ; 
I wish to put him nnder you, that yon may make 
« mail of him/^ 

Bama. Well done ! Badan ! Ton wish your sou 
taught lekhd 'pa4d, a thing you donH know yourself ! 
Well, you are right. The poet Ch&nakya says— 
Vidydratna mahadhanam, that is to say, learning 
or location is a great treasnre.'^ 

Badan, ** Yes, sir, that’s quite true. A man who 
cannot read and write is a truly poor man — ^he is 
blind. Though I have two eyes, I am really blind, 
for I cannot read what is written on a bit ol 
paper,” 

Bdma, Badan, you had better sit down, and 
smoke. Modo ! go and make tobacco ready.” 

Badan sat down on the bare ground, Govinda stood 
near him, and Madhu, one ,of tiie advanced pupils 
of the school, went away to get tobacco and for 
his teacher. In Bengal, and I suppose in other parts 
of India, pupils, especially in the villages, do, without 
a grudge, even menial services for their teacher; 
indeed, they regard it as an honourable distinction to 
be so employed. Turning to Govinda, the mahd$aya 
said, ''Well, my little man, so you want to be a 
Come near me.” Poor Govinda trembled 
from head to foot. He had heiM from boys of his 
own age that every schoohsiasteir was a second Tama 
or Rhadamanihus, and eveiy l^iool a place where 
boys were unmerdfolly floggedi He therefore hesi- 
ta^ to go near Btoa Bupaf Wt Badan shoved 
him forwa^ to the pedagoguH who patted him on 
tiie head and told him to be agood boy, and not to 
be afiraid of his teacher. One ct the advanced pnpils 
was then ordmd to trace on the ground the 
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fiTe letters of the Bengali alphabet. Badan took oat 
the rdmkluufi from his lK)y's clothes^ and put it into 
hia hand. Rama Kiipa took hold of Govinda’s hand, 
with the chalk in it, and led it over aU the letters 
traced on the ground. In the meantime, the advanced 
pnpil, Madhu, brought the hookah reeking with the 
fra^ant weed, and put it into the hands of Rama 
Rdpa. As Badan and Rama Rupa were of difEerent 
castes, they could not smoke in the same hookah. 
The latter therefore gave to the former the earthen 
cap called kalki, which contains the tobacco and 
the fire, and Badan grasped the lower part of 
it with both his hands, and smokeo^ away 
through the opening between the thumb ana the 
forefinger of his right-hapd. After he had smoked 
two or three minutes he returned the kalJd to the 
mahoAaya, who began to puff away with great zest. 

As the redoubtable pedagogue of Kanchanpur, 
now in the act of smoking, is in a state of repose— 
and tobacco, they say, is a wonderful sedative- -we 
shall make an attempt to photograph his likeness, 
which is not always practicable, especially when, 
urged by a tempest of passion — ^as was frequently the 
case — ^his body trembles in every inch with rage, 
and his cane descends, thump after thump, with 
electric rapidity, ou the backs of his unfortunate 
pupils. From the form of one of his legs, and the 
position in which it was put, you might have inferred 
that he was lame, and the inference would have 
been confirmed by the sight of a crutch that lay 
beside him. His lameness, to say the truth, was of 
BO ordinary kind; he could with difficulty go, with 
the help of his cratch, from one room of his house 
to another; and, as for going out iidio the ateeet, he 
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msmeotij went out even once in six months. Owing to 
this bodilj defect^ he wm slwnjs called kfi>o^4^ mahi» 
$a/yu, that is, the lame achoohnaster, in contra^dia* 
tinction to the Biihman pedagogue. His pupils often 
lent Kim a helping hand in going from room to room, 
and aometimea, I am sorry to aay, assisted him to 
a fall, aa a sort of retaliation for the caning they 
ao frequently receired from him. He was about 
forty years old, had a dark akin, a spare body, an 
aquiline nose, and a rathmr high forehead for a 
Bengali. He stooped a great deal. In addition to 
hia lameneaa, he had another bodily defect, which 
considerably marred hia influence, and made him 
often an object of derision — ^he spoke through his 
nose. VHien narrating the conversation he liad with 
Badan, we found it impossible to represent his 
nasal intonation in the Snglish language, though 
it would have been quite easy in Bengali. In 
uttering the words, "how do you do?” Bima 
Bflpa would say — " know dno ynou dno f ** His nasal 
twang was so strong, that, if he were Bpe:tkirig ai> 
night in a dark room, he might be mistaken by 
children for a ghost — for Bengali ghosts speak 
strongly through the nose. 

But though a hopeless cripple as regards his body, 
and ghost^like in hm speech, Rama Edpa had natural 
talents of no mean oi^er. He wai the first mathe'- 
matioian in the village. Ho had ,|liot only Subhan- 
kara, Uie Indian Cc^ker, at his |bger8' ends, but 
was acquainted with the elements ;^f the Vijaganita 
or Algebra. There was, mdee<L another mathe* 
matician in the village who looked down upon the 
pedagogue with perfect contempt*— and that is our 
friend Dhomkito, the astrologer ; hut there was this 
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differraoe between the two genioBea, that whereas 
the astrologer dealt in celeetial mathematics, the 
•chooimaster applied his mathematics to things ter- 
restrial. But Rama Rapa was not only mathematical^ 
he was eminently logical* Though he had not read 
the SiUraB of Gotama, he was an acute reasoner* 
Whenever the Christian missionary of Vardham4na 
came to the village in the course of his itineracy, 
he did not fail to pay a visit to the lame school- 
master, who had many a tough argument with him ; 
and the villagers always thought that the missionary 
was invariably worsted. Indeed, his reputaticm for 
logical subtlety was so great that it might be tmly 
said of him that 

He was in lomc a great critic, 

Profoundly skilVd m analytic ; 

He could distinguifcli and divide 
▲ hair ’twkt eouth and south-west side | 

On either which he would dispute, 

Gonfate, change hands, and still oonfdte. 

Bfaia Bfipa waa a strict disciplinarian. He had by 
hhn constantly, besides his crutch, a thin but longish 
twig of bamboo, which often resounded, not only 
on the palms of his pupils' hands, but on their 
heads and backs; sad sometimes also with cruel 
ingenuity he used to strike their knuckles, their 
knee-joints, and their ankles* Yon could hardly 
pass by the door of the lumse during school 
hours without hearing the shop^a^hop 

of the bamboo switch. But he hi^ other ways 
of administering discipline* One famous mode of 
juvenile punishment was called nd4u»Oopdlj that is, 
6op41 (the god Krishna) with a sweetmeat m his 
hand. This consisted in making a boy sit on the 
ground with one leg in a kneding posture: the two 
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»mu wei« than itntchad, and a laiga Iniek waa 
placed on eadi. In this poafeara a bof ia expaotod 
to remain atill for aeTeral boon. Shonld eitlmr of 
the hricka fall from the hand, down oomea the 
bamboo switch on the pate of the delinqnent. We 
ahall mention only one other danae in B4ma Bdpa'a 
penal code. The jaTeaile offender was handcoffed, 
and his feet were tied by atrings to the trank of 
the jack tree of which we haye spoken. While the 
boy thus stood handcuffed and chained, the learee 
of a stinging plant called biehkufi (Tragia invobt- 
arata) were applied to different parts of his body. 
WhooVer has been stnng by a wasp or a hornet 
can haye some idea of the sensation produced by 
the application of biehkufi to the aldn. The agony 
ia intense: perfectly helplasi^ unable to run away, 
enable eyen to stroke with his hand the part stung, 
the boy oan do nothing bnt shriek. In justice to 
the lame schoolmaster of Kfachanpar, 1 should here 
remark that the aboye diseiplmaiy {wooess was not the 
product of his own fertile brain ; it m a time-honoured 
institntion which has been handed dhwn from genera- 
tion to generation of Bengali yilhige sohodmastere. 

A few words on Itdma Bdpa's finances will 
oonolude this chapter. The sohobling fee wa^ on 
the ayerage, one cmna (a penny and halfpenny) a 
montih per ^y. Supposing he ha|l thirty or thirty- 
two boys — don't bi^eye he e|Br had more — ^hia 
monthly income would amount to #wo rupees, or four 
shillings. Besides this, he had a tytiem of "requisi- 
tions." Most of the boysi, whenftiwy oame to the 
afternoon sohool^for the wdiool 4iaa held first from 
early in Uw morning till about eleven o'eloek, and 
again from three o'clock in the silernocn till candle 
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broQg^lit from tibeir Iioiummi Iwr" their teacher 
either a betel-leaf, or a betil-mnt^ or a small ball 
of tobacco. In additioii to th^toe daQy donations, 
every boy was expected to give to the mahAsaya 
once a month a widd, which consisted of a qaantity 
of unboiled rice, with a suitable accompaniment of 
vegetables, split pulse, mustard oil, salt, and even 
olarided batter. All this, no doubt, made a cour 
siderable addition to his income of four shillings a 
month, yet it was quite insufficient to support the 
peoagogue, his wife and two children ; the deficiency 
was supplied by the produce of about ten Hghd^ 
of land which, as he was unable to cultivate them 
himself, he held in partnership with a neighbouring 
husbandman. 

Such was the celebrated pedagogue of EIAa- 
ehanpur, at whose feet (jk>vinda was mc^e to sit 
for instruction. What progress our hero makes in 
his studies, and how long he remains in the school, 
will form the subject of a future chapter; but in 
the meantime the attention of the reader must be 
drawn to some ether mattera. 



CHAPTBB XIII. 

TBI MATCH MAni. 

Thai nishi Hm mroj, aatortainad 
WHh honour nod nil om% remained. 

QEifriTH*! AlmivMMk 

I mjrx 1 hear mj Ihiglieh reader exclaim — 
a xool of a wriiit this noTelist is! An orthodox 
novel generally ends in a marriage, but this fellow 
talks of a matok maker, and consequently of a 
wedding, before he has well begun his story.” Well, 
my defence against this grave charge is, that I can* 
not help it. Mijati must now get married, whether 
I wish it or not. The customs of the countiy require 
it. M41ati ia already more than eleven years o^d, 
and people are blaming Badan for not having given 
her away in marriage. Often has AJanga shed team 
at the remarks made by the women of the Tillage, 
especidOiy at the bathing ghdf, where women hold 
conversations on all sorts of subjects. Some of uw 
women have sometimes told her^^'Well, Alang% 
when is Milati going to get mailed? She is be* 
coming quite a big girl. Dear Me, she is shooting 
up like a plantain-tree! and 4ou are taking no 
thought of her marriage!” I&e fact is, Indiaa^ 
legislators insist on the marriage #f a girl before she 
attains the age of puberty, and m that seldom taken 
place, in a tropical climate like Bengal, later that^ hi 
the twelfth year, the maximum ege at which • *w 
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caTi remain unmarried is deren years. Bedan would 
have lon^ ago given away his ^ughter in marriage 
but for the expenses it was sure to entail, and which 
he was ill able to afford. But matters have now 
come to a crisis. Whether he has means or not, the 
girl must be marritnl off, otherwise he would become 
a proverb and a hissing among his fellow- villagers* 
As to tlie ways and means, he must beg or borrow, it 
being out of the question for so respectable a raiyat 
as Bad an to have recourse to the otlier alternative 
vf stealing. I cannot say he was ashamed to beg 
—a Bengal raiyat seldom shows such a sense of 
delicacy — but if he did beg, few people would 
respond to the call. Recourse must therefore be had 
to borrowing ; and Badan was sure of getting the loan 
of any rea.sonable sum from his maiidjan, Golak 
Poddir, the money-lender of the village, who charges 
interest generally at the rate of one hundred per cent, 
and sometimes one hundred and fifty per cent, per 
annum, but who takes from his especial favpurites 
—amongst whom Badan had the felicity to be 
numbered— only seventy-five per cent. It was 
resolved to borrow, and enquiries were set on foot 
in search of an eligible young man on whom to 
bestow the hand of Milati. 

One evening, after Badan, KAUinfaik, OayAifim, 
and the cows had come' home from the fields, and 
while Alanga was going about with a lamp in her 
hand from room to room, and scaring away the 
ghosts and evil spirits of eveiy description, which 
might seek shelter for tiie night in any room which 
had been unvisited in the evening, even for a nunnta 
or two, by any sort of ligh^ a stranger entered the 
hmsb and sto^ in the Badan at onea raoog* 
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nized the stranpfor and snid — ** Hullo ! here is the 
ghatak, 1 am glad jou have come; I hope yon have 
brought good news. Mnlati, bring a ghati of water 
for the ghafak to wash his feet with. Gaysirdm, 
and got tlie hookah read}'/' In a moment the water 
was brought, with which the ghafak wuwhed hiafeei. 
In a minute or two the hookah was brought and he 
went on pufling at a great rate. 

But wliat in a ghatak ? the English reader asks. 
Though this gentleman bears a name extremely guttund 
in sound, his occupation is about the pleasantest iu 
the world. To spinsters and bachelors tlie sound 
of bis name is more musical than Apollons lute. He 
is the professional match maker, and therefore an 
under-servant of Kaiuadova, the Indian Cupid. As 
in India, young men and young women do not 
themselves choose their partners in life, they have 
to depend on the good offices of this happy func- 
tionary, who, however, bears his commission not 
from the parties themselves, but from their parents 
and guardians. We have said that his occupation 
is one of the pleasantest in the world; and what 
occupation can be more pleasant thim to be daily 
conversant with amiable bridegroomSi and blooming 
brides, to tie the knot of holy ma^mony^ and to 
be thus instrumental in the. promo^n of human 
happiness? This worthy fonctionaij^i character ia 
aa amiable as his occupation i.s ple^nt. He pos- 
aesses the highest Chratian virtu^ in perfection, 
inasmuch as he possesses an onlixnlled measure of 
that charity which covers a mnltitt||[e of sins. Hf 
bM never been known to find aujr fault with any 
young man or young woman of mamageable age. 
The spinster may be as ugly ss one of Shakspeare’a 
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witches^ and the young man may be as deformed as 
deformity itself, the gltafak sees no defect in either. 
The one, in his eye, or at any rate in his mouth, is 
ii» beautiful and gentle as Lskshmi, and the other 
m handsome and accomplished as Kartikeya. The 
reader must not suppose that the gentleman now 
smoking in Badan's house is a ghafak, in the proper 
sense of the term. A ghafak, properly speaking, is 
a Brahman of a very high order, and confines his 
services only to the priestly class. A Brahman 
ghat ah is often a man of learning, and invariably 
a man of persuasive eloquence; and ho has the 
whole of the Indian Burke’s Peerage and ‘^iBaron* 
etage,’’ at his fingers’ ends. But every caste has 
its own ghafaJcs; and the worthy individual now 
before us is a ghat ah of the ugra-kshatriya, or 
Aguri caste. He had been commissioned by Badan 
md Alanga to seek out a nice young husband for 
Mdlati; he had had, before this time, several inter- 
views with them, and with the parents of the young 
man of his choice; and he had now come to make 
the final arrangements. What those arrangements 
were, and who the happy young man was that was to 
obtain the hand of Malati, the reader will know from 
the conversation, a translation of which we give below. 

Badcm. ** Well, ghafah, what’s the news f I 
hope everything is pdka (ripe).^^ 

Ohafak. All pa^ka, by the blessing of PrajipatL 
Your daughter Malati must have been bom in an 
auspicious hour to get such a handsome, able-bodied, 
and accoxuplished husband as M&dhava Chandra Sen, 
the son of Kesava Chandra Sen, of Dnrg&nagar, the 
highest ugra-kshatriya kulin in idl lU^h.’^ 

Badan. "Ton (fhatahf always praise everybody. 
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But tell me truly whether the young man has any 
bodily defect/’ 

OJiafak. ^'Bama! R4ma! do you think 1 am 
joking with you? Madhava is a second Kartikeya^ 
the handsomest young man in all Durganagar. Am 
for his property, hia father, old Kesava, has two 
ma/rdis (granaries of paddy) ; of his brass v^sels 
there is no reckoning. Besides the lands for which 
he pays rent, he has ten bighm of Idkkruj (rent-free) 
land.’’ 

Alanga, What ornaments have they agreed to 
give to Malati?” 

Ohatak. ^^Old Kesava will cover his daughter* 
in-law’s body with ornaments from head to foot. 
He has ordered one chaiidrahdr, a pair of mab, a 
pair of painchhds, one bdufi, a pair of paldkdnfiSf 
one tahij, a pair of jhumkos and pdsds, a pair of 
halos, and one naih. Did you, old lady, get bo mmxj 
ornaments at your wedding?” 

Alanga. ^‘Why, when I got married, ghafak, 
people were not so fond of ornaments as they are 
now. Those days were days of simplicity, of thick 
clothes and coarse rice; but the present days are days 
of luxury.” 

Bad<m. What is Madhava’s exact age 

Ghafak. He is nineteen years, ten mouths, and 
five days old; I saw hia horoscope.’^ 

Badan. hope his gotra (tht name of his 
tribe), is different from ours.” f 

Okafak. "‘Well done I Do you, Badan, take me 
for a fool? I have become grey ghn{hili, (that 
is, the professioa of a gJutfak), moA you loach me 
my trade 1'^ 

AUmga ^*We nave no objectioll to the marriage. 
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liet measiireB be immedistelj taken. Malati has 
evidently put rice in tke kan4i of Mildbava. It 
aeexns to be tbe tying of l^j&patL Wbo cat 
prevent the nnionf’’ 

The ghafak, delighted with the result of the 
conversationj took some refreshment^ laid himself 
down on a mat on the verandah of the big roomi 
and^ as he had become tired by the day^a walk^ 
soon fell asleep. 




CUAPPER XIV. 

■ ALATl’s MARKIAOI. 

Har» Hitk Mtanda, mj riaujirhter fair, 

Tiia dn(i**ii of thy life to niiara ; 

Tako from lier f»UM*r, taka thy hrida^ 

Join lianii to liami, and bliiai batiilo. 

A iaitnful wifa, nuMit blast is sba. 

And as tby siia^la will foitow tlian. 

(■atrriTirt JUmiyanuk 

Earlt next morning the ghaiak roee from hia bed 
hef<ir« crow*cawing, and atjirteil on hia journey to 
Diirgjinngar, which was about twenty miles distant. 
The way was long and tedioiiB, hut the prospect ol 
a snhstHiitinl reward conaiderahly lightened Uie 
fatigue ot the journey. Ho did not stop in the 
way, except a niinute or two liore and there for 
the purposo of smokiiig ; and the only considerable 
halt he made was on the banks of the brook Ma^ a, 
where he bathed, ate the mudi and treacle which 
Alanga with thoughtful kinduess lihd put into hia 
bundle, and drank from the strcanl, the water of 
which is BO wholesome that it is said to possess the 
rare quality of dissolving even ireb shots if tliey 
are ta^en into the stomach. *'1^ lowing herds 
wind slowly over the lea,” kicking :iip as they went 
a cloud of dust, and the ploughiw^ plodding 
homeward hts weary way, when the ghafah reached 
Durgilnagar. Kesava Sen and his wife rejoiced at 
thw suoce^ of the match maker, atkd looked forward 
to their son's marriage with great pleasure. 
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Two days after, Kesaya set out for Kanchaupur 
with a distant relation, who carried with him a pair 
of m4is and a hdn4i of the best sweetmeats inauu> 
factored at Durgjiimgar. Badan received the quests 
with joy. Ke^va was delij^bted with tlie beauty 
and sweet simplicity of Malati, and vnijtldn, or 
betrothal, was consummated. As the piii-enia of 
both bride and bridegroom were anxious tliat the 
marriage should be soon celobratetl, Dliumkctu, the 
astrologer, was requested to fiz a day for the 
purpose. After a world of calculations ho fixed 
upon the 24th of Phalgun, which he represented to 
be eminently auspicious, as tlie solar, lunar, planetary, 
and stellar influences on that day were all benignant. 
After two days Kesava and his friend returned to 
Durganagar. 

Two weeks before the wedding, the sound of 
festivity and the din of preparations were heard 
both at Kanclianpur and Durganagar. The rela- 
tions of Badan, whether near or distant, whether 
residing in the village or ©Isowhere, all flocked to 
his house to mingle their gratulations with his; and 
those near relations who had come from distant 
villages, stayed till the solemnities were all over. 
Preparations were made for feeding a large number 
of persons, consisting of Badan’s own relations and 
friends, and of those of the bridegroom. The pedal 
was incessantly active, husking away large quantities 
of paddy ; the hand-mill was always in motion, 
splitting kaldi, arhar, and other sorts of pulse; 
advances of money were given to the fishermen of 
ibe village for a good supply of the only animal food 
used by the Hindu peasantry — the fish of Badan^s 
own tank being insufficient for the purpose; and con 
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tracts were given to tho village milkmen for huge 
quantities of cui*ds, of which Bengal raiyats are bo 
foml. Alauga, Sandari, Adun, and the women of 
Tieighbouring houses, busied themselves also with 
the clothes and ornaments of Malati; while the young 
women of tho village put their heads together to 
i^oncoct plans for amusing and teasing the bride- 
groom on the night of the wedding. In every Bengali 
marriage harulni (turmeric), plays an import4iut 
part; indeed, without it, there can bo no marriage. 
VVTiat the philosopljy of using turmeric in marriage 
8, we do not ])n,‘teiul to fathom ; perhaps it is used 
to improve the corttploxion, which in Bengal is rather 
dark. Whatever may be the reason, turmeric is 
largely useil in all Bengali marriages. Accordingly, 
a large quantity of turmeric was ground, and reduced 
to powder by Alanga and Sundari ; tlu3 body of Malati 
was profusely besmeared with the yellow dye, mixed 
with mustard oil ; and other members of the family, 
as well as relatives and neighboars, beautified their 
persons with it. Great was the exultation of the 
women when the nuptial drug waa for the first 
time applied to the skin of the iprould-be brido. 
Shouts of ulu ! ulu / ulu / rent the ;.air ; and those 
shouts were repeated every forenoon when the opera- 
tion of besmearing the body witli turmeric took 
place, before bathing. The din of ^preparation, the 
sound of festivity, the loud talk liiaid laughing of 
the women, the turmeric-coloured ftothes of every 
one connected with the family, anil the shouts of 
id's / ulu ! ulu ! — all showed to tbi little world of 
Kinchonpur that there was to b# a marriage in 
fiadan^s house. 

At Durginagar the sound of festivity was still 
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groater. Erery morning the ehan4inian4ap of 
house was crowded with people, old and young, who 
talked of nothing else but of M&dhaya^s marriage. 
About ten o^clock in the morning, the shouts of ulu I 
ulu! ulu! from the andarmahal (Zenana) announced 
to the public of the village that the would-be bride- 
groom's body was being besmeared with turmeric. 
A great deal of fun was made, many jokes were 
cracked by old and young women, as Madhava's body 
was anointed with oil and turmeric. Ablutions then 
followed. During these days, the bridegroom at© 
what is called, anudhabhojuuna, commonly termed 
aiba4ahhdt, or bachelor^s dinner. Those dinners are 
given by the near relations of the bridegroom, and 
are so termed from the circumstance that they are 
amongst the last dinners the bridegroom eats in the 
oondition of a bachelor. They are usually accom- 
panied with a deal of fun and festivity, made chiefly 
by young men and young women. When Madhava 
sat with his companions in the chan4hnan4cLp, the 
ghafah would come and descant eloquently on the 
nameless graces of Mdlati, to the infinite amusement 
of the party, and institute a droll comparison between 
the forthcoming marriage, and the union of Madhava 
and Malati in the Sanskrit play of that name. 
Business was, howeyer, mingled with these merry- 
makings. As Mddhava was Kesava^s only son, the 
father had resolved to spend as much money as he 
possibly could in celebrating the marriage. Accord- 
ingly, a costly dress for the bridegroom had been 
purchased; the village mdldkur (iiower-man) was 
ordered to prepare as gaudy a crown as he could 
make— for all Bengali bridegrooms, however poor, 
put o»> tinsel crowns at the wedding; equally gaudy 
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shoes, embroidered with silyer, had been brought np 
from Calcutta; and the ehaturJoId (marriage Palki) 
of a wealthy neighbour was borrowed for the con- 
▼eyance of the bridegroom to the village of the 
bride; torches were prepared, and a number of 
^anytnasdli, ^'Bengal Lights^’ as they are called by 
Anglo- Indians, w’ere manufactured to illnininate tlie 
path of the bridegroom. A band of iiiusiciaus was 
also engaged, one set of jagajhatnpn.^ four (/httls, two 
kdnftis, two ndnaM, and one set of rumnrhanklA, 
*riiis precious band used every day, several days 
before the wedding, to give forth Ijarinony not unlike 
that which, we may suppose, was made at Babel at 
the Confusion of Tongues. 

At last the long-looked-for day, the auspicions 
twenty-fourth of Plialgun, arrived. Kesava had 
made all necessary prt‘parations for the rnarringe- 
march, and before the crows of the village commoiu etl 
their cawing, tlie marriage procession had bcfgun its 
journey — for the object was to reach Tvanchanpur 
in one day. The procession consisted of the bride- 
groom, seated in the clhitiirdoia, of which I have 
spoken, carried by four stout bearers, his father, 
about a dozen relations and fneiids ; the band of 
musicians, already described; the;, </ara, or spiritual 
director of the family ; the family priest, and last, 
but not least in importance — tlie ^mily barber. The 
party, without halting anywhei%, made a forced 
march of nineteen miles, and rcach^ Devagrama, only 
one mile distant from Kanchanptir, at about three 
o^clock in the afternoon, where they bathed and 
cooked a hasty meal, and made preparationa for 
entering the bride's village in great pomp. 

Bat while the hymeneal party are making pre- 
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parationB to take K&ncliaiipar by stormy the reader 
must accompanj me for a few minutes to the house 
of the bride, and see for himself what h&. friends 
are about. Since the dawning of that bright and 
happy day, there was infinite bustle in Badan’s house. 
The noise of gladness was heard everywhere. Friends 
of every degree of amity were there; relations even 
to the ^'fortieth remove were there; the sounds 
of ulu ! ulu ! ulu ! were ever and anon heard ; ther« 
were also the family gum, or father-confessor, th#* 
family purohita or priest, the family barber and his 
partner in life — the indispensable ndpitni (she-barber) 
— besides a heterogeneous mass of men and women, 
old, 'young, and middle-aged, who were neither 
friends nor relations, but simple spectators. All 
these men and women were sitting in the open yanl 
of the house, now covered below with a tatranjn 
(coarse carpet), and above by a canvas canopy, both 
borrowed from the zamindar of the village. But 
the chief object of attraction was the bride . herself . 
The daughters and the young wives of neighbouring 
husbandmen had come, with one accord, and busieci 
themselves from early dawn with adorning the person 
ot Mdlati, and making her look as handsome as they 
could. They made a mixture of turmeric and curds, 
and rubbed her body well with it. She was then 
bathed. The girls ipd young women then attacked 
her hair, which they wove into many a fantastic 
braid. They then put on her person the several 
ornaments of which I have already spoken. The 
skill of the barber’s wife was also had in requisition. 
She washed the little feet of and neatly painted 

them all round with alakta lac. Last of all, she 
put OP a sodi of r^ silk. Thus attired, she waited 
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for the coming of the bridegroom. It was an extra- 
ordinary day for poor Malati, but she hardly knew why 
her parents and friends made such an idol of her. She 
knew it was the day of her marriagOi but what marriage* 
was, what its duties were— of all that she knew nothing 
The sun had sunk behind the mango- tope o{ 
Devagrama; the cows had returned from grazing, 
followed by neat-herds carrying baskets of cow-dung 
on their heads ; the birds had retired to their re- 
spective trees for the night, and were squabbling 
among themselves for their beds ; and the shades of 
evening had descended over all the plain, when the 
bridegroom ^8 party began their festal procession . 
Midhava sat in the chaturdola ; the torches and 
rangmasdU were lit; the musicians began to play 
and the jackals of the neighbouring thickets, fright- 
ened by BO unusual a noise and so bright a light at 
such a time, set up an unearthly yell as an accom- 
paniment to the marital music. The party assembled 
at Badan'a house, all on the tip-toe of expectation 
heard with delight the sound of the nuptial music, 
Badan^s heart, and especirUy Alan^a^s, leaped with 
joy. As the sound of the music bicame louder and 
louder, the pulse of Badan and Alanga beat faster 
and faster. As for Malati, she llad scarcely any 
feelings one way or the other, as slm understood little 
of the matter ; on the whole, I thtik she was sadder 
than usual, as she knew that she wfuld have to leave 
a beloved father, a dear mother, |lnd a still dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange fplace with a man 
whom she had never seen. As the procession was 
approaching the village, men, w<«nen, and children 
ran into the street, exclaiming, '‘The bridegroom is 
coroingl the bridegroom is coming!'' Suddenly the 
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miiaio stopped at the entrance of the tillage* A partj 
of the villagers had assembled there in great foroe* 
who said that they would not allow the procession 
to pass on till they receivod the fee of 
(stoning)^ that is to say, the bridegroom and his 
party must purchase by a bribe the abstention of 
the villagers from throwing stones at theva and 
breaking their vehicles and dashing out their brains. 
After a great deal of loud talk on both sides, the 
father of the bridegroom paid live rupees on the spot, 
after which the procession was allowed to pass on. 

Shortly after, another party ‘stopped the pro* 
cession and demande<l some fee for the grdtna^ or 
village, which was given ; and a tbii*d party, oom* 
posed chiefly of boys, demanded fee for the village 
sch(X)lma8ter. The procession at last stood at the 
door of Badan’s house. Badan went out and 
welcomed them. The hero of the night, Madhava, 
sat in the middle of the open yard under the canvas 
canopy, surrounded by a large assembly of the 
friends of the bride. Many hookahs went around, ac 
almost everybody smoked. They talked on all sorts 
of subjects; and the pupils of B4ma Bupa the 
pedagogue^ who had mustered strong to witness the 
marriage of their schoolfelloVe sister, attempted to 
puzzle each other with difEicnlt questions in arith* 
metic, to the great amusement of the wedding par^. 
The family barber, Gang& N4pit, was the busiest 
man in the whole assembly, for he was attending 
to the smokiag of the guests, flUing cue haUd uStoir 
another as soon as it was exhausted. And his 
amiable consort, the Ndpitni, was of equal serriee 
amongst the wommi gpuests, who sat, crowded lik e 
bales of cotton on the verandah of the big Kiom, 
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not, indeed, m supplying tliom with tobacco — ^for 
Hindu women do not smoke, though some of them 
diow tobacco-leaf with pdn-leaf — but in enlivening the 
conversation and contributing to the gaiety Jsf the scene. 

At last the auspicious hour arrived — the hour on 
which sun, moon, planets, and stars ha<l shed their 
selectest influences, and in which Madhava and 
Malati were to become man and wife, when Badan. 
with folded hands and a sheet of cloth round his 
neck, in token of his humility and submission, stood 
in the midst of the assembly and said, Sirs, as the 
Idgna (propitious moment) has arrived, if it be the 
command of the assembly I shall no longer delay 
in beginning the good work, but shall proceed to 
celebrate the marriage of my daughter with MAd- 
hava Chandra Sen, the son of Kosava Chandra Sen 
of Durganagar.” Several voices cried out, ** We have 
no objection. Begin the cei'emony. A.nd may the 
blessing of Prajdpati descend on the bridegroom 
and bride.'^ The ceremony of stri (ichara (or the 
behaviour of women, which immediately precedes that 
of marriage properly so called), takes place in the 
senana, that is, in the inner coiirtyanls of Hindu 
houses; but, as poor people like Badan have no 
inner and outer yards in their houaes, it takes place 
in the only yard they have, 'i’h©: M/iJwitald (the 
place where the ceremony is performed) had been 
prepared in that comer of the ya|d which was be 
tween the big hut and the pedal^hut. There wa^ 
a flat wooden stool on the spot ; #t its four corners 
stood four young plantain trees, it^nd which threads 
were passed. M&dhava stood on the stool, and 
MAlati was now brought forward and whirled round 
the bridegroom and the plantain trees seven times. 
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During this process, amid the exclamations of ulu 1 
uluf ulu/ blows not unfrequeutijr fell on the back 
of the poor bridegroom, as it is deemed unfair that a 
man should carry away a girl without suffering some 
pain. Sundari then peiiormed what is called haran, 
that is, she took a brass plate filled with the products 
of the earth, and touched with it the forehead of the 
bridegroom. Nothing more was wanting to com- 
plete the union than the tying together of the skirts 
of each otheria clothes, the exchange of garlands of 
flowers, and the repetition of holy mantras. 

The marriage over, Badan now addressed himself 
to the onerous task of providing the whole assembly 
with refreshments. The Satranja on which they had 
been sitting was now taken up. A little quantity of 
water was sprinkled on the ^ound, to allay the dust ; 
a plantain leaf was spread on the ground for each 
guest ; boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, fish 
curry, fish in tamarind, and ourds, were distributed. 
The men ate on without speaking, the silence being 
now and then broken by loud cries of Here, luore 
fish ! ” ** more curds on this leaf 1 They all washed 
their hands and mouths in the adjacent tank; each 
got a pan, with the usual spices, to chew ; the hookah 
went round and round, alter which tlie assembly 
dispersed. The women were then feasted on the 
verandah of the big hut. The same delicacies were 
served up ; they made less noise than the men, but 
I have been told that they ate more. After eating, 
washing their hands and mouths, and chewing pan, 
they aU went away to their homes, excepting a few 
young women who had made up their minds to 
spend the rest of the night in the vdsarghar. What 
that is, the reader will be told in the neitt chapter. 




CHAPTER XV. 

TRi vAflAi.-aoAR. 

Now farewell, bride, and bridegroaai 
Blest in tbj new.found sire! 

Hay Leto, mother of the brave^ 

Brinfi; babes at your dosire, 

And holy Gypris oiiher*a breast 
With mutual love inspire. 

Theokritnt. 

it is not to be supposed that while the friend 
of the bridegroom and of the bride were entertained, 
the bridegroom and bride themselres should fast 
But, to tell the truth, though the choicest riauds — 
as choice yiands, that is to say, as a Bengal raiyar 
can procure— were set before them, they could 
scarcely eat anything. Intense excitement arising 
from the scenes enacted during the night had taken 
away Madhava’s appetite; and ae for Malati, she 
scarcely thought that what she wai passing through 
was a reality. But there was another reason why 
Madhava made a poor supper that night. The rooin 
was crowded with a number cf jo^g women whose 
only vocation seemed to be to |tinuse themselves 
at the expense of the bridegroo||^R Alanga tried 
to clear the room of these womi^, but she failed 
Scarcely had Madhava taken a lii|ndful of rice into 
his mouth, when one of the young women said — 
Our friend Kartikeya has a beautiful set of teeth ; 
each one is as small as a hoe« and aa white as a 
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hookah pipe/’ which is asually made of ebonj. 
Another said, — " His eyes are beantifol, exactly like 
those of a cat.’* A third admired his nose, which 
was beaatifoUy flattened at the tip. A fourth came 
behind and dealt such a blow on his back that it 
sounded like a ripe palm-fruit falling to the ground 
from a lofty palmyra tree; on which the women 
raised a loud guffaw. But the longest dinner or 
supper has an end, and M^dhava was removed to 
the Vd$arghar. 

Vdsar, or V4sarghar, is the room in which a mar- 
ried couple spend their first night after marriage, or 
rather the remainder of that night in which the 
wedding takes place. Bengalis, whether rich or 
poor, have no honoymoor ; but the English reader 
of this authentic history must admit, after perusing 
the following account of the vdaar night, that on 
that night is concentrated the honey not only of 
one moon but of twelve moons. Badan’s bed -room, 
which was a compartment of the big hut, and the 
best room in the house, was converted into vosarghdr. 
As Badan was too poor to have a Jchd}, that is, a 
wooden bedstead with tester frames and mosquito 
curtains — ^he and all his people always sleeping on 
mats spread on the floor — he had borrowed from a 
neighbour for the newly-married couple a taWpona^ 
which may be described as a large but low kitchen 
table. On the taktdposa was spread a quilt, with 
two or three pillows. At the bidding of the young 
women, Madhava sat on the bedstead, and the 
women sat on the floor on a mat, amongst whom Malatf 
took her place. After a little, a near relation of her 
mother’s took M&lati in her anns, and made her 
sit on the left-hand side of Midhava. Milati 
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blushed, end cohered her face with the sWrt of her 
The old women next went to the bridegrooiii 
and bride, and blessed them, invoking the gode and 
praying that they might lead a happy lifOi that they 
might become immortal, that they might rejoice at 
seeing the faces of many childrra, eepecially eons, 
and that their basket and their store might nev^ 
fail. When this benediction was pronounced, Madhava 
and Mulati came down from the bedstead, and, touch- 
ing the ground with their heads, made obeisance to 
them. Madhava then resumed his seat on the bed« 
stead, but Malati stayed with the women on the mat 
on the floor. The reader might suppose that the 
women would now surely retire, and leave the bride- 
groom and bride to themselves. Not a bit of it. 
Alanga came to the door and told Madhava to go 
to sleep, and he would have gladly done so if the 
women had allowed him. One woman said, 
mother ! what kind of marriage is this f Does any 
bridegroom sleep on the night of his marriage f 
Madhava mii3t sit up the rest of the night with us. 
The spring has just begun, and what bride oi 
bridegroom ever thinks of sleep f Come, friends, 
let tts all bo gay.’^ Turning to the bridegroom, the 
same woman said, Well, brother, , you have got a 
handsome and gentle wife; I ho})ie yon will treat 
her well.'' 

Mdiihava. What man ever ill^eats his wife f 

First Woman. *^What man ||i-treats his own 
wife I Ton must be a ninny not ts| know that. Are 
there not hundreds of cases in K^chanpurf Here 
is K&di, for insmnee, who is beimn almost every 
night by her hnsbend.*^ 

Madhava. ^*It is very wicked to beat one'a 
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wife. In my opinion no man ought, under any 
circamstances, to beat hie wife/^ 

FiT$t Woman. **The bridegroom seems to be a 
nice man. O, lof M41ati, yoi/r forehead ia good.' 
Yon have got each a nice husband/^ 

Second Woman. ** You seem, Rister, to be in love 
with the bridegroom. You had better go and sit on 
his left hand, and we shall all cry, ulu ! uhi / ulu / 
The bridegroom's words have pleased you. Now his 
words are honey-like, but afterwards they will turn 
into poison. It is the same with every bridegroom. 
All men are bad. They all ill-treat their wives." 

Mddhava. ** You seem to be speakiug from 
personal experience." 

Second Woman. Well done, friend I You seem 
to be a bit of a wit. There is some juice in you. 
You are not the dry stick I took you for. At first 
I took you for a cow; but it seems there is some 
stuff in you. Sahanh ! (well done !) Sdbdsh ! May 
you only live long!" 

Wlien these words were uttered, the other women 
showed some displeasure at the sarcasm, and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be nothing dis- 
agreeable on that joyful night. The woman whc 
had spoken, however, protested that she was not at 
all angry, and that what she had said was all in fun. 

One of the party asked Madhava whether he could 
tell stories for the amusement of all ; ou his saying 
that he would greatly prefer being a listener to being 
a narrator, one of the young women told a story which 
provoked no end of laugliter. When the story was 
drawing to a close, Madhava unfortunately feU asleep, 
on which the reciter of the story, a young woman, 
gaily went op to the takUipoea and pulled his ear. 
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whidi prodooisd roftrt of hoglitor. On hearing th# 
cry of a cuckoo from a neiglibomriiig tree, one of the 
party suggested that M&haTa i^ould regale the 
cdmpany with music. M^dhara did not deny that 
be could sing, but said that woman^s Toice was a 
great deal sweeter than man’s ; he hoped, therefore, 
that one of the young ladies would sing. Most of 
the women there present could not sing at all, as 
it is reckoned disreputable in Bengali women, even 
of the peasant class, to sing; but there was one 
woman in the company who could sing, and she sang 
a love song, containing allusions to a parrot im- 
prisoned in a cage, and longing to be free, and to 
soar away into the regions of delight. The voice 
was so sweet that it was immensely applauded. 
Midhava at last yielded to the wishes of the ladies^ 
and favoured thorn with a song. The song was 
scarcely at an end, when Alanga suddenly opened 
the door of the room, and saitl, ** Son, Madhava I the 
crows are cawing, it is morning, tlie sun will be up 
shortly. You had better got up and perform your 
morning ablutions. Where is Malati, idear Malati 
was lying on the mat in deep slee^. The women 
said they would not allow Mii.dhava 4o get up from 
bed till they got their fee of Say^toldni, that is, 
for putting up the bed. After a grei^ deal of laughter 
tjie sum of two rupees was given to^the women, who 
put up the quilt and the pillows went to thmr 
homes. The money they got they ii|ve8ted in sweet- 
meats. Thus ended the pleMures of |he vdMarghmr^ or 
phuhayyd (flower-bed), as it is mov# generally oalkd 
in the VardhaisAna d^trict, from liie circumatanoe 
of the bed being adorned with fio^eve. Two days 
after the married couple started for I>arg4nagar. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THC VILLAQK QHOS?* 

pTO heard my reTerend graniiie mjp 

In lanely {(lonii ye like to stray ; 

Or where auld ruin'd oaatles gray, 

Nod to the moon, 

Te fright the nightly wand'rert *way 
Wi* eldritch croon. 

Jlvms. 

**Wht were yon looking so intently on that young 
Vaird^i (inendioant)^ who came to ask alms thi.s 
morning f ** said Gay^ram to hia wife Aduri, one 
night on retiring into his room, and bolting the door. 

Aduri, ‘^What Vairdgif 1 look at another 
man^a &oeI'^ 

Ckiydrdm, ** What J^trdgi f as if yon know 
nothing of the matter! You seem to have dropped 
from the olonda ! ** 

Adurt, " In the name of Gttru (spiritual director), 
I luvre nerer gaaed on any man^s face excent on 
yonr’s. Do not aocase me falsely/' 

Oaydrdm, " Accuse yon falsely, yon cunning 
|ackal! Hare 1 not seen it with these two ayes! 
The Vairdgi warn standing in the middle of the yard ; 
yon came from the store»room with a handful of rioe, 
and pnt it into his pumpkin; and, in the aei ol 
putting i^ yon looked into his face, md he looked 
at yonnh and you gare an arch smile. 1 was in the 
eowkeuMb end saw it alL Dare yon deny this f 

Jdfmru tke name of Gopinith {a name of 
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Krishna), it ia all folae. It is traa I put a handful 
of rice into the joang VairagVs bag, but I dAny 
that I looked at him and smiled/' 

Oaywrdm. Ton did look ; yon did smile. Don't 
say No. I saw it all from the cow-house.” 

Aduri. You are a very suspicious husband ; in 
other respects, you are good. You always suspect 
that 1 look into other people's faces, and that 1 
speak to men ; whereas, I never do any such thing* 
How many times since marriage have you suspected 
me! But Piurametvara (God), knows that I am 
innocent.” 

Oaydrcm. I am not accusing you of any posi* 
tive crime. But you have a bad heart, and you always 
look at the faces of young men. Why don't you 
confess that you smiled at the young vairdgi this 
morning f” 

Aduri. did not smile. You are speaking a lie.” 

On this Gay4r&m's anger was roused, and he 
slapped hie wife on the iaoe. Aduri screamed, feU 
down on the floor, and screamed again as if she was 
in danger of her Itfe. Alanga, who ute in the adjoin* 
ing hut — ^the same on the verandah of which was the 
pedal — crushed out, and, going to tie door of Gay4- 
r&m's hut, enquired what the mattetf^ was. On being 
told that not^g was the matter, only that ekhoU 
hou (the younger wife) screamed d^ply because she 
was rebuked for her naughtiness, went back into 
her room, advising her son to treat|idnri gently, and 
not to beat her. Adnri, lying fill <m the ground, 
muttered to hersdf, ** O YidhlSt, a^hat an amount of 
misery hast thou written on my Itirdbeadi Happy 
honld I be if I die i The air wodU then enter into 
my bones.” 
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Oaydrdm. ** Now confeti that you smiled on the 
Vairdgi^ and promise that you will not do it again ; 
then I'll forgive you/' 

Jduri, ** In the name of Ouru, I did not do it. 
Don't think evil of me, O lord of my life." 

Gaydnim. ^'Dare you again deny it, when I 
have told you that I have seen it with mine own 
eyes." 

.^fr^an. But suppose 1 did look and did smile 
on the Vairdgi ? Wliat of that f Have I committed 
any cnmo?" 

Gayanitn, with his Hindoo ideas of female delioacy, 
was so shocked at this outrageous answer that he 
got up from his bed, went to the comer where Adhri 

and detilt on her back two or three rigorons 
fisticufiPs. Aduri screamed again: bat Alanga was 
asleep and did not hear her. There was no more 
conversation; Gay&rim slept on his bed, which was 
simply a mat spread on the floor ; and Aduri, sobbing 
and groaning for a long time, at last fell asleep ui 
the place where she was lying. Osy^m woke up 
early in the morning, took no notice of hia wife, 
who was then fast asleep, and went to the cows. 

Aduri got out of her room at the usual time, 
and engaged herself with Alanga and Sundari, in 
the ordinaiy househould duties; Badan and KiUa- 
tninik went to the^ fields, whither Gayiram had 
already gone, and Oovinda repaired to the 
fdihudld of Bdma Bdpa Mahdsaya, along with 
other boys of the neighbourhood. Sondari 
bathed fint, as she was now the chief cook 
cf the family, having no baby to nurse, and Alanga 
being too old and infim to undertake the work. 
The gentlemen the house returned home about 
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the middle of the day for their dinner, and Govinda 
returned from the pdfKsdld, his face and hands being 
besmeared with ink, clear proof that he had begun 
to write bis letters in right earnest. The men took 
their meal first and went again to the fields; and 
Uoyinda to the afternoon school. The women then 
Hte their dinner and, as usual, scoured the plates and 
dishes at the ghd( of the tank with mud, ashes, and 
straw. Alanga then sat to her eharhd, and Sundari and 
Adori brought drinking water from the himasdgara, 
each in an earthen kalsi gracefully placed on the left 
side of the waist, with the left arm going round its 
neck to support it. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
Sundari and Adori, sitting beside Alanga, were carding 
cotton for her, that an extraordinary scene occurred. 
Suddenly AJuri burst out into a loud laughter and 
fell down on the ground. On being raised up, she 
laughed still more, and began to jump about the 
verandah. Having never seen Aduri laugh eo 
immoderately, Alanga and Sundari were quite con- 
founded and ascribed her strange behaviour to the 
influence of bdtdt or ^’air” — that is, to demoniaoal 
agency. The news of Aduri’s possession ran Hire 
wildfire through the village, and reaped Badan and 
his brothers who were in the fields^. They imme- 
diately came to their house, which they found filled 
with a largo crowd, and where they S^w a sight which 
they had never before witnessed. ; The reader has 
been already told that it is reckoned a great sin m a 
Hindu (at lojist a Bengali Hindu woman) even to see 
the face of the elder brother of her Jiusband-— at any 
rate her eyes ought never to meet those of his. 
Accordingly Aduri, since her marriage, had uevef 
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lodtad into the £ace of either Badan or Kilamfaik • 
when th^ were in the house she went about com* 
pietelj T^ed. The same Aduri had now become 
quite a changed being. She had taken off her $a4i 
^m the head and the upper part of her body, and 
was therefore naked from the waist, upwards. In 
this state she came before Badan and E[41am&nik, 
and laughed and danced and jumped about. Thqr 
both be^me convinced that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of her. But there are two sorts of posses- 
aion, in Bengal at least; — one by a witch and the 
other by a ghost : and the question was — ^Was Aduri 
under the indnence of a witch or of a ghost f And it 
was important that the question should be speedily 
answered, as the two sorts of possession required 
two entirely different systems of treatment, and the 
doctor that expelled a witch was unable to cope with 
a ghost. At the suggestion of an old woman who 
happened then to be in the house, the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. She suggested that a piece of 
turmeric should be burnt and brought near Aduri^s 
nostrils; if she quietly bore the fume and smell it 
would then be concluded that she was under tha 
influence of a witch; but if she could not endure it, 
then it was plain that she was possessed, or ''eaten/^ 
as the expression is in Bengali, by a ghost. Accord- 
ingly GayfMm and three other stout men caught 
hold of Aduri — for she seemed to have become 
superhumanly strong — and a fnece of tnrmerio wae 
burnt below ber nostrils, with the smell of whadb 
Aduri was no better pleased 

Than Asmodeits with the firiiy fume 
That drm AooA mmmr'd, brom the apcuM 
Of T6bit*s sou, and with aTeagssoes seat 
from Madia post to Mgypt, thaie last boiiiiA 
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The momeat the fume of the tormerie entered 
Adttri^s nostrils^ she gave an nnear&ly shriek, and 
tned to get off from the four strong men who were 
holding her. Theio was no doubt that it was a 
case of demoniacal possession, or rather ghost-pos- 
session. There liyed at Devagrim, a Tillage only 
a mile distant from K&nchanpur, an exorcist called 
Bhuta4iyi (demon-expeller), or more commonly 
whose fame was in all the neighbouring Tillages. 
This person was speedily sent for. As it will take 
some time before the mighty physician whose juris- 
diction extends to the world of iuTisible spirits 
arrives, let me improve the interval by giving to 
the reader a brief account of the different classes 
of Bengali ghosts, their habits and modes of appear- 
ance, or strictly speaking, of Bengali-Hindu ghosts, 
for of Muhammadan ghosts, usually called Mamdos, 
who are regarded as infinitely more mischievous than 
E[indu ghosts, I do not at present enquire. 

Of Bengali ghosts, that is, the spiiits of Bengali 
men and Bengali women, there kl a great variety; 
but there are five classes which generally make their 
appearance, if not in cities and towns — ^for they seem 
altogether to have left the seatk of enlightenment 
and civilisation — at least in the villages of Bengal. 
The first and most honourable tAass of ghosts are 
those which pass by the name ci Brahmadaitycu, or 
the spirits of departed Br£hmaii|il. They generally 
take up their abode in the bn^hes of the gaya^ 
asvaiha f'FicuB cordifoUaJ, the Itiost sacred species 
of the Ficus reUgiosa, and also in the branches of 
the holy sriphal fJEgle Unlike other 

ghosts, they do not eat all sorts of food, but only 
those which are considered rel^ponaly deu. They 
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nerer appe&r, like other ghosts, to lighten tnen^ 
such an object being beneath their dignity. They 
are for the most part inoffensive, never doing harm 
to benighted travellers, nor entering into the bodies 
of living men or women ; but should their dignity 
be contemned, or their sanctum sanctorum be invaded 
or desecrated, their rage knows no bounds, and the 
neck of the offender is ruthlessly vvrung and broken 
— a species of vengeance to which they are some- 
vhat partial. Hence a Hindu will hardly ever climb 
up the Ficus cord i/of ia except in dire necessity; and 
if Brahmans must often climb the JEgle Marmelo^s 
for obtaining the sacred trefoil so largely used in 
Brahinanical worship, they do it only after offering 
prayers to the gods in general, and to the Brahma^ 
daitya in particular who may have taken up his 
abode in the tree to be climbed. 

Another class of ghost8,vand they are by far the 
most numerons class, are simply called hhutas, that 
IS, spirits. They are the spirits of departed 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. They are tall as 
palmyra trees, generally thin, and very black. They 
usually live on trees of every description, excepting 
those, of course, on which Brihmanical ghosts have 
^aken np their abode. At night, especially at mid* 
night — the hour and power of darkness — they go 
about in the villages and fields, frightening night- 
walkers and belated travellers. They prefer dirty 
places to clean, and have never been seen in the 
precincts of the temples of the g^ids. They are always 
stark naked. They are rather iond of women, whom 
they usually possess. They eat| rice and all sorts of 
human ^ood, but their favourii# dish is fish. Their 
piirtiality for 6sh is so well known, that a large 
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bribe is necessary to indace a Bengali peasant to go 
at night fn)iri one f>lHC6 to another with some quantity 
of Bsh in Ins hand. If be has the foolhardiness to 
go, eaptH'iiilly to the outskirts of a Tillage and to the 
fields^ he is sure to be attacked by a ghost or ghosts 
anxious to devour the tiah. if two ghosts attack 
him, tiie peasant has reason to be thankful, for in 
that case the two ghosts are sure to quarrel with 
each other, and the peasant to escape scot free. The 
best way to defend one^s self from the attack of a 
bhuta, is to repeat the names of the gods and 
goddesses, especially of Kali, Durg4, and Siva, the 
last one being naincKl hhutanath, or, tlie lord of 
ghosts. Another mode of preventing the attack of 
a ghost is to carry with you a stick or rod of iron, 
a metal of which spirits are, somehow or other, greatly 
afraid. Hence Hindu peasants, who require in 
some seasons of the year to go out to the fields at 
night, carry with them rods of iron. But neither 
the repetition of the names of the gods and goddesses, 
nor an iron rod, will prevent a ghost from frightoniog 
a man from a distance; they are safeguards only 
against a ghost touching his person. Ail ghosts, 
owing to the peculiar conformation of their mouth, 
speak through the nose. 

The bhutoM are all male ghosts; but there are two 
classes of female ghosts, called petnw and sdnkhchihni$. 
Of the petnis not much is know% except that they 
are terribly dirty — the stench of their bodies when 
near producing violent nausea in iuman beings ; that 
they are very lascivious, trying to waylay benighted 
passengers for the gratification of tbeir lasts ; and that 
intercourse with them is sure to mad in the destruc- 
tion of both the body and of the soul. SdukhrMhnu, 
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or Sa:tkhaehwmi$f so called, in the opinion of some 
demonologists, bec^ase they put on clothes as white 
as $ankha (conch -shell), and, in that of others, because 
♦bey are fond of breaking conch-shells to pieces, are 
female ghosts, not so filthy as petnis, but equally 
dangerous. They usually stand at the dead of night 
at the foot of trees, and look like sheets of cloth ee 
white as any fuller can make them. 

Another class of ghosts are the »kandh(ikd(ds, so 
called from the circumstance that their heads hare 
been cut off from abore their shoulders. These head- 
less ghosts are probably the most terrible of tlie whole 
set, as thqr have never been known to spare any 
human being with whom they have come in contact. 
They generally dwell in low moist lands, outside a 
vilb^, in bogs and fens, and go about in the dark, 
rolling on the ground, with tlieir huge arms stretched 
out. Certain death awaits the belated peasant who falls 
within the folds of those gigantic arms. It is time, 
however, to put an end to this ghostly dissertation, as 
I perceive &om the flutter amongst the inmates of 
Badan's house that the ghost doctor is at the 
door. 

Before the artival of the ajhd (ghost-doctor), 
Aduri had been oarried vi et armis into Badan’s sleep- 
ing*room, where she v^as jumping, dancing, stamping 
on the floor, making herself almost naked, now 
shrieking, now muttering unintelligible sounds. As 
soon as the ojhd entered Ae room, she sent forth an 
unearthly yell, and went to a comer. The exorcist, 
who was an able-bodied, middle-aged, rough-looking 
peasant, sat on a wooden plank on Ae floor, and began 
to blow with his month, and to utter some mmtmt, of 
which we give the following specimen • 
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DhoU sAttam, 

Madhu pattaiD, 

LidhuU karam s^r; 

Asi h^jdr koti baodam, 

Teifl hdjir lir. 

Ja pathe ydya amuk chhede de kaa, 
Dain, yogini, pret, bhat. 

Bio, bitis, deva, dut, 

Kibiro riiiko nabaleo. 


Kir ijniP 

Kinader Kimikhya hidijhi chaBdir ij^i: 

Siggir lig, lig, lig. 

Rising from his seat and approaching Adnri, the 
doctor said — " Who are yon ? Where do yon live 7 
Adori^ with a strong nasal accent, said—" What 
have you to do with me or my place of abode?'* 
Ojhd. ^^But yon mast tell me who yon are, or 
yon will feel the consequence/* 

Adufi. ^^Do your worst. I won't tell yon who 
1 am. I defy yon to injure me.'* 

Ojhd, ** By Mah&deva I if you do not reply to 
my questions. I'll pound your bones in a mortar." 
Aduri. " I won't reply to your questions." 

On this the ojhd began to mutter the manirm^ 
to blow with his mouth with all Ids might ; and then 
belaboured poor Aduri with a baznboo twig which was 
in his hand. Aduri shrieked with agony, and then 
said, with the invariable nasal twang, that she was 
ready to answer all his questioAS; 

Ojhd, *'Who are you 7" 

Adwri, I am a hhuta, a s^ject of Mahddeva." 
Ojhd, "Where do you live!" 

Aduri, " I formerly lived id the big mango«>tree 
on the sonth-west comer of the tank himdMgara; but 
some time ago 1 changed my residence, and have 
taken up my abode on the tdl (palmyra) tree in the 
eortier of Badan’s house.** 
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Ojhd. ''Before yoa became bhuta^ whoee body 
did you animate in this world?” 

Aduri, " That is a question which 1 am forbidden 
to answer. It is a secret of the spirit-world.” 

()jhd, "But why have you come into the body 
of chkoto b<ni ? 

Aduri. " Because she is vain of her beautyi and 
because she looks into the faces of men and smilee.” 

OJhd. " You must leave her immediately/' 

Aduri. "You cannot force me to leave her.” 

OjlnL "I cau*ty you say? Just wait/' 

So saying, he again began unmercifully to flog 
Aduri^ who flew about like lightning from one end 
of the room to the other, her eyes sUinng wildly, 
her hair dishevelled, her clothes falling off her body, 
the ohja closely following. Thump succeeded thump. 
Groans, shrieks, and unearthly nasal sounds fill^ 
the room, and^ everyone present was horror-struck. 
A.fter a little Aduri took breath and said, or rather 
the ghost in her, that she would go away in the 
coarse, of an hour. The ojhd iusisted on instant 
departure ; and flagellation commenced afresh. At 
last the ojha took out of his bag the root of a certain 
herb, wrapped it up in a jxin leaf, and forced 
it into the mouth of Aduri, who chewed and swal- 
lowed it. She remained perfectly still for a few 
minutes. The q;7id again said: "Are yon going 
immediately to leave chhofo bouf” 

AdurL " Yes.” 

Ojhd. " What sign will you give of your depar- 
ture? How shall we know that you have left her?” 

Aduri. " When I go away 1 shall carry with 
my teeth a carry-stone from this room to the end 
of the verandah.” 
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Ojhd. ''Very good.'^ 

The ojhd ordered the curry-stone of the family 
to be brought. It was about ten pounds in weight. 
Aduri caught it between her teeth and proceeded 
towards the door, the threshold of which she had 
scarcely stepped over when she feP dowi\ and 
fainted. Alanga, Sundari, and Malati — for the laat 
had returned ^om her father- in -law^s house— took 
her up insensible and in lock-jaw. A pair of ydnti 
(nut-crackers made of iron) was pushed between her 
teeth, a little water was poured down her throat, 
and she revived. On becoming conscious she pulled 
the veil down her face, and, looking at Sundari, 
said in a whisper, "Why am I here, sister? Why 
are so many people assembled here 7 " The ghost- 
doctor, at whose aupematuTHl skill everyone won- 
dered, was rewarded with one rupee and an old 
dhuti\ and the crowd dispersed. That night, and 
many following nights, 6ay4ram would not sleep in 
the same room with his wife; and he got reconciled 
to her only after she had been purified by a mligioua 
ceremony performed by the family priest. 
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And thoQ the whining eohoolboj, with hii ■atohi^ 

And shining morning-leoe, oreepmg like nieil 
Unwillingly to lobod. 

Ai You Likt It. 

W* must now return to our hero, and notice what 
progress he was making in reading and writing under 
that redoubtable pedagogue, Rama Rtipa Sark4r, of 
K&nchanpur. We saw him on the firat da^ trace 
his letters with chalk on the ground; he remained 
at it for about six months, after which he exchanged 
the ground for palmyra-leayes, and chalk for the 
reed and ink. 1 say the reed, for th6 natives of 
Bengal, whether Bija or r&iyat, do not use goose* 
quill, or swan-quill, or steel pens; their hdlama 
{leaXa/jkof;), is made of the reed khdgi^ (Saeeharum 
epontaneum), only the learned professors of Sanskrit 
foie or colleges prefer to it the more commoa 
bamboo. As for the writing material, slates were 
unknown, till they were introduced into the country 
by the English, and are used only in schools orga- 
nised on the English model. The leaves of the fam- 
palm are preferable to slates for beginners, f(Hr 
three reasons : — in the Jiret place, the palm4eaf cosle 
nothing, especially in the villages; secondly, it is 
more lasting, as it never breaks, and seldom tears; 
thirdly, it is lighter than a date, and therefore can 
be more easily carried bj eUldfeiiA Provided with 
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% bundle of about twenty pieces of the palmyra* 
leaf under bis left arm, the reed-pen resting on 
upper hollow of his right ear, an earthen ink-pot in 
his left hand, and his right hand free, our hero 
used every morning and afternoon to go to the 
pifhidld, with other boys of the neighbourhood. He 
always returned home with his hands, face, and 
dhuti bespattered with ink; for whenever he wrote 
on the palm-leaf a wrong letter or an ill-formed one, 
he immediately used to brush it off with his hand, 
or his wrist. But Alanga and Sundari were rather 
pleased with the sight than otherwise, for the abun- 
dance of ink on his body and clothes only showed 
how diligent their darling was in his studies. 

In the old-fashioned, orthodox village pdfhidUSf 
which ure even now found all over the country, a 
boy only writes for some years, and does a little 
arithmetic, but seldom reads a book, the two subjecto 
to which the greatest attention is paid being cali- 
graphy and arithmetic. Early in the morning, when 
Govinda went to school, he spent ^ome hours in 
writing the fifty letters of the Bengali alphabet, 
the compound letters which are fo puzzling to 
foreigners, the numerals from one to b hundred, and 
the like. Before the forenoon school was dismissed 
he recited, in a chorus with other b^ys, those com- 
pound letters and the numerals, la the afternoon 
school he again wrote those very tUugs, and in the 
evening, before being dismissed, ra^ited in a sing- 
song manner, along with other bojib, the whole of 
the Multiplication Table up to twenty times twenty, 
a table with which Bengali boys ate more familiar 
than any other boys in the TTorli* Neaci to the 
writing of the alphai>6t followed the writing of proper 
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nameSi especially of« persons; the names of all the 
boys in the school and those of the major part of 
the inhabitants of the villag^e successively^ appeared 
on the sta;f^c of the palm-leai. 

The study of arithmetic went on pari poiiu with 
calio^raphy and orthography. First came a lot of 
arithmetical tables^ which were all committed to 
memory; addition, both simple and compound, fol- 
lowed; next, subtraction, both simple and compound ; 
then the boy at once passed on — for Bengali ariih* 
rnetic has not the formal processes of multiplication 
aod division — to what in European arithmetic is 
called Proportion, or the Rule of Three, but which 
in Bengali goes by the various names ^erht^hd^ 
kaHchdudmashi^ Mudkashd (interest), kdtJid- 
kdH^ li 'ujhdkdli (mensuration), according to the subjects 
to which the doctrine of Proportion is applied.* The 
reader must not suppose that Govinda went through 
this course of arithmetic; his school course was cut 
short, as we shall see by -and- by, after he had 
mastered compound bubtraction. As slates are not 
used in the village schools, and black-boards are as 
unknown in the pdthHldA as Babbage’s Galculating 
Machine, and as palm leaves are ill adapted for 
containing long rows of figures, all arithmetical 
operations are carried on, at least for some years 
i n a boy’s school life, on the mud floor of the school** 
house. 

The lowest class of a Bengali pathidld^ of the 
primitive orthodox fashion, is the chalk or floor cl&i ; 
in this class Govinda remained about six months. 
The next class is the palm-^haf in which our 

hero studied for about three years. fhe begin* 
nine ef his tourtb year he was promoted to the 
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plaaUain^lsaf class* Higher than the p\ 
class is the paper ctass^ in which boys writi 
instead of on plantain-leaves ; but Govinda' 
tion did not come np so high. Ilia edacatiol 
in the plantain-leaf class^ of which some d 
account may not be unacceptable to the rt 
Govinda now threw away his palm -leaves, and 
to the plantain, of the leaves of which he had 
abundant supply in his own house ; but if the snpp^ 
was now and tben exhausted in consequence of tb 
celebration of a feast, on which occasion plantain-\ 
leaves do, as we have seen, the duty of plates, he s 
had only to beg or borrow, or to steal them from 
neighbouring houses or gardens. Govinda now gave 
up the writing of merely personal names, and took 
to epistolary composition. This same study of epis- 
tolai^ composition, or correspondence, is a most 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pur- 
sed for years in the viUage pdfhsdlds* Essay- 
writing is unknown in the primitive schools of 
Bengal, simply because it is not necessary to , the 
purposes of life. Whatever is required in practical 
life is assiduously studied; and it m^t be acknow. 
lodged that the writing of letters ^is of essential 
importance to persons engaged in business. Nor 
is Bengali letter-writing an easy tadt. There are 
Itundreds of set forms in which mien are to be 
nddressed according to their B||ttion in life, 
and to the relations in which stand to the 

writer. The form in which the waiter of a better 
should address his father is differe^it from that in 
which he should address his uncle. Hind the patermi 
uncle different from that in which hir should address 
his maternal uncle ; and the same ie true of all the 
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degrees of eonsangaraitj end relationship; so that 
the set forms of epistolaij address are praotioallj 
infinite. On this di^ and nn&thomable ooean of 
epistolary composition onr hero was now launched. 

By the way, onr English schools and colleges in 
Bengid might take a hint in this respect from the 
▼Olage patKaald. Onr educated young men, our 
B.A/s and M.A/s in general, can hardly write a 
common letter in eyery<-day English. They will 
write you a long Essay on the Feudal System in 
Europe, or a critique on Macbeth,^’ or an analysis of 
“TSie Flower and the Leaf;'^ but they will murder the 
Queen^s English in writing a common business letter. 
There must be something vicious, something essen* 
tiaily wrong, in such a system of education. Of the 
two systems, the system of the village pathidli, 
which aims at the practical and the useful, is infinitely 
more sensible. By all means have the omamentai 
part of education, but do not sacrifice utility' to 
ornament. An M.A. and Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, when joining his appointment at a 
Mofussil Station, thus notified his arrival to hia 
official superior : ** Sir, I beg to inform you that I 
have arrived here yesterday.” 0 tempora I 0 mare$ / 
Can nothing be done to remedy this disgraceful 
state of things f 

It may be easily believed that onr hero was often 
subjected to that system of disciplinary correction of 
which Bama Rupa was so warm an advocate. A 
peasant's son, young, vigorous, and in rude health 
Oovinda hated the restraints of a school, and often 
played the truant. Instead ci going to school he 
often repaired to the high embankment of some 
distant tank, or to some mango tope or tamarind 
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grove, eod Chere played with boys tending oattle 
B4iBa Bdpa, however, adopted vigorous measm-es lor 
the seizing of truants. He had formed a sort of 
detective police, consisting of fonr able-bodied *ar- 
darpo4os, or seniOT pupils, who were sent out when- 
ever a truant had to be caught. Whenever Govinda 
was absent from school, these detectives , went to his 
house, and asked his mother or grandmother where 
he was. If told that he had gone to school as usod, 
they sought for him in the outskirts of the village, 
and especially his favourite haunts, and invariably 
captured him. If he showed resistance, his legs 
would be caught hold of by two of the lads, and ^ 
arms by the other two. Thus suspended between 
fonr stout bearers, Govinda, half dead with fright, 
was <dteu brought to the j>d(hidld, and there well 
thrashed by the pedagogue. This detective polios 
was useful to the village schoolmaster in other ways. 
Whenever there was a feast in his house — and feasts 
are ever and anon occurring in Hindu houses, however 
poor — and he stood in need of plantain-leaves, to 
serve as plates for his guests, ho had only to order 
his detectives to procure them; sn4 they forthwith 
entered some garden and stole plintain-leaves for 
their teacher, who, asking no questieh for conscieBoe 
sake, gladly received them with tluiRks. 

Govinda was successively going through these 
varied processes of mental quickenjjig, healthy 
pline, and excellent moral traininj^i when his school 
career was suddenly brought to a dai* ^ 
a description of which mart he leearved for a lutnie 
chapter. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

TBS aATI. 

O eight of mieery ! 

Yon oftpnot lii*ar her crios — their sound 
In tliat wjU) dissouanoe in drown'd ; 

But in tier fat^e you see 

The auppli cation and the a^ny ; 

See in her ewetUng throat the desperate strenglil 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life j 
Her arms ooutracted now in fruitless strife. 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in rain for pity spread ; 

They force her on, they bind her to the dead. 

Ctirss of Ktihama. 

It was somewhere about this time, when Govinda was 
bet\7eon seven and eight years of age, that he witnessed 
one of those horrible scenes which, in former times, 
were daily enacted on the plains, and especially on the 
banks of the sacred Bhagirathi, but which, thanks to 
the enlightened humanity of the British Government, 
have now been altogether suppressed. Every one at 
Kdnchanpur had taken his midday meal — iqp the hour 
was about three o'clock in the afternoon — and Govinda 
was on his way to tlie j^dflisdld, with hia bundle of 
paim- (eaves and mud ink-pot, when his ears were 
regaled with a peculiar beat of the drum which he had 
never heard before. As the sound proceeded from 
near the house of his father's family priest, 

Misra, Govinda, instead of going to school, tamed 
towards that lane, especially as he saw numbers oi 
fnen, women, and children were numing in that 
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directioii. B&mdliaai Misra’a fatfier had died tiiat 
morning, and the peculiar beat of the drum, to which 
we have alluded, announced to the inhabitants of the 
village that his wife, or rather widow, had resolved to 
bum herself on the same funeral pile with her 
husband. Govinda entered the house with difficulty, 
4s it was filled with a large crowd. In the 
middle of the court-yard of the house he saw 
Rdmdhan’s mother sitting surrounded by a great 
many women. Far from weeping on account of the 
death of her husband, she was every now and then 
laughing, and seemed to be the gayest of the gay. 
She looked clean and bathed ; the nails of her fingers 
and toes had been pared off by a female barber, and 
tbe sides of her feet, as well as the tips of her toes, 
had been painted red with the alakia; she was 
dressed in a suit of new clothes, or rather in a new 
sdfi; she was dazsJing in ornaments in all parts of 
her body ; her forehead was painted red with ver- 
milion; her lips were red with the paint of catechu 
and lime in the pan which she was chewing; and 
she waved in her hand a small twig of the mango 
tree with leaves ; altogether, she looked not as a 
widow mourning for her deceased pertner, but pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husbafid.^^ The 
dead body of her husband had beM already carried 
to the place of cremation, and 4le was aboi^t to 
follow thither. As she walked thresh the stre€ita — 
for the burning place was in the| outskirts of the 
village — she said to the hundreds c|? men and woman 
who had flocked to see her, that |hat was the day 
of her marriage, the happiest day of her life ; and 
she raised the well-known marriag# shout, ulu / ulw / 
uZ«/ There was not a single person in tbe vaiaga. 
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nib or female^ who did not look upon her with the 
ntmoit reyerence. They called her aati, or the Chaste 
One, by way of eminence^ as her conjugal fidelity 
was such that she was following her husband into the 
inyisible world. They compair^ her to Savitri— the 
ideal of a Hindu wife, and praised her for her extra- 
ordinary piety, her conjugal ^thfulness, and her heroic 
fortitude. As the procession went on, exclamationa 
oiuh$/ ulu/ulu/ Haribolf Haribol/ Haribolf 
rent the air; and the deafening tom-toms kept time 
with those sounds. At last the procession reached the 
side of the tank, where the pile had been prepared, 
on which the body of the deceased had been already 
laid. The pile was between seven and eight feet 
long, about four broad, and three high. There was 
a goodly array of faggots and flax ; a pot filled with 
eli^fied butter was also there. 

The sati now took off the ornaments from her 
body, and distributed them amongst her friends 
and relations, who were standing around her; and 
she threw among the crowd handfuls of fried paddy 
(iUbdt), and shells (/nadO, which she had with her. 
Great was the scramble among the crowd for the fried 
paddy and the shells, for it was believed that they had 
the singular property of miraculously healing all sorts 
of diseases. Mothers not unfrequently tied one or two 
of these shells round the necks of their children as 
a charm against all disease. Govinda was fortunate 
enough to get one of these shells, which he care- 
fully secured in a comer of ; his She next 

went through the ceremony of pradatshin, that is, 
•he went seven times round the pile on which the 
body of her deceased husband had been laid, scatter- 
ing about ber all tbe time fried paddy and shdla. 
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Om»ixDmmbiilatioi& over, she went np to tlie p3e witk 
nnfaltering steps, end laid herself down beside the 
body of her deceased husband. The living and the 
dead were now tied together by strong ropes, and 
faggots were heaped upon them. A death-like still- 
ness followed. Bamdhan, the son of the living and 
the dead, now approached the pile with a lighted 
faggot in his hand, to discharge the last offices of 
filial affection prescribed in the holy books. With 
averted eyes he applied the faggot to the mouth of 
his deceas^ father, and to the pile. The pile biased 
up in a moment, and the women and other relations 
of the deceased set up a loud scream. As the flame 
reached the satins body, she shrieked ; but the drums 
were beat in full chorus, to irown the cries of the 
unhappy woman. More faggots were applied, and 
quantities of ghi, or clarified butter, were poured 
upon them to aid the combustion. 

But lo I the s(tfl has disengaged herself from 
the ropes by which she had been tied. She sits up. 
She stretches out her hands imploringly. She 
screams. She attempts to escape. The intoxication 
of superstition had hitherto kept her up^ but she 
now gives way to nature. But in Vain. 1'he drums 
are now beat at their loudest; deafening shouts of 
Bari hoi / Ihiri hoi / pierce the skies; and by means 
of •two bamboos, which wore kept in readiness, the 
•ati is prevented from getting doi^« It is all over 
with her. She has fallen a viciifp to grim super- 
stition. More faggots and ghi wde had in requisi- 
tion till the bodies were quite bonsnmed. What 
Govinda felt on witnessing this shocking scene I 
know not, for he has left no record of his thoughts; 
but it is not too much to assert that there was not 
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» nmgle man or woman in all K&nchanpnr who felt 
that there waa anything wrong in that dreadful aot 
of self-inarder ; on the contrary, all regarded it as 
an aot of the highest piety, and looked upon the 
anforttmate victim of Brahmanical supersUtion as 
an especial favourite of Heaven. 

This was the last time when the iaii rite was 
performed at Kdnchanpur, for in a few months after 
this event, Lord William Bentinck, one of the most 
beneficent of rolefrs that eVer wielded the destinies 
of an empire, had the moral courage to enact, on 
4th December, 1820, that law which for ever put 
a stop to that murderous practice 



CHAPTER X3X. 

KT^NlNOa AT UOtIK. 

1 ooald A tato anfold, whose lightest word 

WoiiJd barrow up thy soul ; freeze thy youngs blixsd ; 

Make thy two eyes, iike stars, start from their spheres , 

Thy kn(it(etl and conibined locks to part, 

And eaoh partioalar hair to stand on end. 

Like quills apon the fretful porcupine. 

Hamlet. 

I fORGST whether I told the English reader — for the 
Bengali reader does not require to be told it — that 
in the village of Kdnchanpur there was no such thing 
as a tavern. There was, indeed, a grog shop in the 
outskirts of the village, where spirits distilled from 
rice were sold, but it was resorted to only by the 
lowest people, like and people much 

lower in social status than the agricultural class to 
which Badan bojonged. Besidesi, ia the grog shop 
no company could be had ; people wiont there merely 
for drink, and after getting what they wanted, they 
returned to their homes. Badan and any member of 
bis family would no more think of ^n^king spirits or 
wine than of committing murder^4*^he former habit 
being reckoned almost as heinouii a crime as the 
latter. Badan, Kldlaiu4nik, and C^jaram, therefore, 
generally spent their evenings at home; only now 
and then they ^dsited their fnendSj, In the summer 
months, beginning in February and ending about the 
middle of June, after returning from their day’s work 
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in the field, end after they had washed their feet and 
hands, th^ spread a mat in the court-yard, sat upon 
it cross-l^g^, smoked, and talked on the erents of 
the day. Alanga often sat near them, not on the 
mat, but on the ground at a little distance, and join^ 
in the conversation. The subjects of conversation 
were often the state of the weather; bullocks; the 
progress made in ploughii:^, or harrowing, or sowing, 
or irrigating; the zamind&r’s rent; and the mahdjim*9 
(money-lender’s) interest. In all these matters old 
Alanga took as keen an interest as Badan himself. 
Sometimes a neighbour dropped in, to whom was ad- 
ministered the never-failing hospitality of the hookah. 

Govinda was invariably present 1 at these evening 
parties. At sun-down, he returned from the pd4hidli; 
put away in a comer of the verandah of the big hut 
his bundle of palmyra-leaves, his reed-pen, and 
earthen pot of ink; washed his hands, feet, and 
mouth, at the tank; ate in the kitchen his ddl and 
bhdt, dealt to him either by his mother or his grand- 
mother — ^for, as a little boy, he could not wait so 
late as eight or nine o’clock, when the men and 
the women (excepting Alanga, who, as a widow, had 
only one meal), usually had their supper: and sat 
on the mat in the yard beside his father and 
uncles. Sitting there he was made to recite the 
Multiplication Table, and other lessons which he 
had learnt at school, Badan, though not initiated 
into the mysteries of reading and writing, often 
put arithmetical questions to his son and heir. 
The following are specimens of the questions he 
put: 

** If for one pice you get ten plantains, how many 
plantains would you get for fimr pice f ” 
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"If for one pice you get ten plantemat whe 
would be the price of ^y plantamaf '' 

The first time Badan proposed such qaeatiousi 
^▼inda m his simplicity, asked, 

" Which sort of plantains, Bdha 7 {Baba being 
inrariably used in Bengali for papa.) Is it the 
ma^tamana^ or the hantMi kind f 

Badan, giving a smile significant of superioT 
wisdom, sagely replied, 

" It does not matter, Gorin, what sort of plantain 
it is, the calculation is all the same.^^ 

Over a question, Oovinda would sometimes spend 
a quarter of an hour, and Badan, fearing that the 
little mathematician had fallen asleep, would ask, 

" Are you sleeping, Govin f " when Govinda 
would immediately answer, 

"No, Bab4, I am not sleeping; I am calon* 
lating it in my mind." 

But Badan had the good sense not to torture hinc 
with a large number of questions ; after one or two 
questions, he allowed him to do whsitever he chose. 
Amd what Govinda chose every night to do, was to 
go to a neighbouring hut, which vfas occupied by 
an old woman famous for story-telling. 

Sambhu’s mother — ^so the old woman was called 
—was about fifty years of age, a .#idow, who sup- 
ported herself by spinning thread ;and selling it to 
weavers. She had a son of the namw^f Sambhu, who, 
being about ten years old, made bpnself useful and 
earned a little money by tending the cows of a 
neighbour. Sambhu^s mother was i acknowledged to 
be the best story-teller in her of the village, 
and was therefore looked upon with admiring awe 
by all the children. Am soon as the lamps were lit. 
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tAiildrau dropped in into her hut, sometimes fiiugly, 
Bonietimes in groups of two or three, to listen to the 
marvellous upakath&s (stories) of Sambhu's mother. 
It was this party of children that Govirida joined 
every night after extricating himself from the arith- 
metical cross-examination of his father and uncles. 
The oh! woman sat in her hut before a dim lamp, the 
oil of which was supplied to her every evening by one 
or other of her infantile audience. She was not, how- 
ever, idle while reciting stories, she incessantly turned 
the diarkd which went round merrily to the tune of 
gh?ia;i, ghnan, ghnan^ When describing a pathetic 
or an awful scene she would drop the handle of the 
wheel from her right hand, and the carded cotton 
from her left, and make gestures suitable to the 
narrative. 

Sambhu’s mother^s stories were usually on three 
subjects — kings and queens, ghosts, and the travels of 
four friends. Every king of Sambhu's mother had 
two queens, one of whom, called Sito, was always good; 
and the other, called Duo, was always bad ; and the 
story always ended in the punishment of the bad queen 
and the prosperity of the good one. "Four Friends 
in Travel^* was the stock-theme of another class of 
stories; and though their adventures were different 
in different stories, the four friends were always 
the same, viz., rdj^puira (king^s son), pairer^putra 
(ministers son), kofodler^pui/ra (son of the prefect of 
the police), and $addgwrer^putra (merchant's son). 
Bat the most popular of all her stories were those 
iJbout ghosts, in reciting which she exerted her 
utmost powers of description. When desOribing the 
approach of a ghost, she would lower her voice into 

whisper, and when the ghost spoke she alwaji 
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spoke through the nose. On such occasione the 
young listeners always got frightened; they drer 
towards each other and towards Sambhu's tnothor; 
they felt a shiver through the system^ and their 
hair stood on end. When the last story of the 
night was a ghost-story, the children were afraid 
to ^ to their homes singly ; they formed themselves 
into a group^ from which each one dropped off as 
he came to the door of his house, the boldest of the 
company being the last to reach home. Though 
Govinda was story-teller^s next-door neighbour, 
he never could go home alone after hearing a ghost- 
story; his comrades always accompanied him not 
only to the door, but to the inside of his house. 
These ghost-stories, volumes of which are heard by 
every Bengali boy, produce two effects on his mind 
— ^they strengthen Ids idea of the snpematural, and 
make him timid and cowardly. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THB HINDU WIDOW. 

Bebe weepetb, wayletb, oryeih inteouily ; 

To ■leu hLnwlf aoho wayteth pryvyly. 

Thtt Knig^hUfa ToU. 

It was the month of Angnst. The elephants of the 
quarters were dipping their gigantic trunks in the 
oniversal ocean, and scattering the limpid element 
in the face of the heavens. The rain was descending 
in torrents, each drop of which was so thick and 
heavy, that the people of Ktochanpur compared it 
to the pestle of a pedal; and the oldest inhabitant 
of the village declared that he had never seen since 
his birth such copious showers. The embankments 
of the mighty Ajaya broke, the banks of the Miyi 
overflowed, the country for miles was under water, 
and Kanchanpur looked like an island in the ocean. 
All husbandry was of course put an end to; the 
cows were pent up in their folds; and the peasants 
either smoked in idleness or spun packthread in their 
rude reels, except t^ose adventurous spirits who 
went out with hand-nets to catch fish in the surround- 
ing waters. When, after a few days, the watm had 
subsided, and the balks of the paddy fields were 
just visible, Badan, K41am&nik, and (^y4ram went 
to see those fields on which grew the Aum paddy, 
which before the late heavy rains was almost ready 
far the sickle. Bach of the three brothers had the 
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peasant’s p&nefi^n or baanboo stick ia bis haad, witb- 
oat which they nerer Went to the fields. Ab Gayfirfim 
was walking npcm a bidk between two paddy fields, 
a htu^iyck serpent, a specieB of cobra di capolla, 
jet blade in complexioiii about three cubits in length, 
reared its hooded head above the waters, stood almost 
bolt upright for a second, and darted like lightning 
towards him. It was not unlike those snakes in the 
forests of Calabrm, of which Virgil speaks in his 
** Georgies,” a passage from which we give in 
Drydeu’s translation:-—* 

In lair Calabria’s woods a snake is bred» 

Witb curling crest and an advanoin;.* head : 

Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track; 

His belly spotted, burnished is bis back. 

While springs are broken, while the southern air 
And dropping heavens the moistened ^arth repair, 

He lives on standing lakes and trembling bogs, 

And fills his maw with fish, or with loquacious frogs. 

Such was the snake which made a dash against 
Qayfirim. There was no time to escape. In the 
twinkling of an eye the serpent ds^rted its fangs 
near his ankle-joint, turned again, and gave a second 
bite. Kfilamanik, who was at a short distance, 
rushed forward, and with one blow i of his heavy 
bamboo, put an end to the malighant career cl 
the venomous reptile. But it was too late. The 
poison of the keufiya is quicker iur^ effects than 
that of almost any other spec^ of serpent. 
Gayfirfim dropped down. Badan,|who had now 
come up to &e spot, tied his g^fjmehha (bathing 
towel) above the part bitten, .^ImA with tW 
asaistimee of HAipm&jiik carried home* The 

women set up a loud lamentatio||^ The neigh- 
bourSi and the inhabitants of the vpage in general, 
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^mme in crowds^ and wm atendc witli Iioitoi. Many 
were the praydra nlently offered to the goddeaa 
Ihnasi Deyi, the goddess of snakes^ for OayMte^s 
recovery. Some proposed one drug, some another; 
at last it was decided that the famons fndl (serpent* 
catcher) of Chandnhdfi, a village two miles distant, 
who was a well*lmowiii oarer of serpent-bijte, should 
be sent for. The only thing that Badan did in the 
meantime, was to bind the leg tightly above 
ankle, and to wash the wenmd with m^. But the 
poiscm was evidently working into the system. 
Chkyiidm now shrieked in agony, and now was falling 
into a atnpor, and they trM their best to keep him 
awake, im Gayarina was very young, very gentle 
in his disposition, and never did any injury to any 
one, the sympathy of* the whole vilhge was ozcited 
on his behalf. Many old women proposed joauy 
nostnuus, some of which were tried, bat without 
efoct 

The mol of Chandrah&ti l^st arrived, aud 
immediately began operations. He nibbed down the 
body of Oayarim, as if trying to bring down the 
poison which had coursed up ; blew over it with his 
mouth, and muttered many mantroM, one of which 
was as follows :~ 

Hiiya more ki bolo ! 

Gnataite bish molo ! 

NSi bfslij bisb&rir ijna. 

But the cjhi did not resort to mere charms and 
4icantations« He made the patient swallow several 
roots of plants reduced to powder, and a sntotanee 
which looked very like nom&dar (ammonia), though he 
tefused to men'cion its name. The whole night the 
mM tried his utmost, now calling upon the gods, 
^diiaflv Mabideva: now rnU^ing down the body ; new 
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blowing with bin mouth; now n^^lminifttering drugs. 
But in Tain. Bofore dawn, Oayar&m was a lifeless 
corpse. 

'This (Iroadful event 61Ied with unuttentbla sorrow 
the memhtTs of the humble family whose fortunes 
form the snViject of this hook. Badan felt as if his 
right hand had been cut off, for though Gay^ursm 
was the youngest of the three, he had wisdom beyond 
his years, and often gave salutary advice in times of 
difficulty. Kalamanik, though less demonstrative 
than Badan, and somewhat stern and unengaging 
in eis outward demeanour, had within his rough 
cjcte^kior the sterling gold of a truly generona and 
sympathetic nature ; and his inward agony of mind wt 
the premature and terribly sudden loss of au affso- 
tionate brother, which was all the more intense iJiat it 
found^^o outlet, visibly told on his health. Alai^pi's 
grief was infinite. As the deceased was her jrnnnjsal 
son, she had perhaps greater affection for him thaw 
for the other two. Day and night she wept over her 
son prematurely cut off. She began and ended the dsj 
with lamentations, her mournful dirge befog often pro* 
longed to the silent and solemn hour id midpight. For 
a Img time she did not touch the but spent 

the afternoon in loud lamentations, whidb might hate 
been heard from distant huts, and in wj|iich she dwdt 
on every feature of the person and avi|^ trait of tho 
charootar of her faTourite •(m. It wa,! Baohol ifeep. 
ihg for her ch^ ead refoamg to Ihe ooufortad 
b^^OBd he 'was not. nie nooOectiQ^ of tiwi Mrk 
of death which Qnjitim had met witli edcbd to the 
{>oignan (7 of iiangm'i grief. It wee eu 
death. Death bj aerpent-bita, hf bj 

by a fall, and other eorte of eoddiSr. 
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end, ftre regarded as ▼iai^tions from the gods for 
fin. And Alanga ooald not understand why they, 
of all people in the village, should be visited wiA 
such a diwdfol calamitj. She said to herself: 

Don't we fear and worship the gods f Don^t we 
respect Brdhmansf Don't we give alms according 
to onr means ? Don't we practise the nsnal religious 
oeremonies? Why then should the gods be angry 
with ns? What sin have we committed that we 
should be visited with so heavy a calamity ? O 
Vidh&t&I was this in thj mind?" 

Xduri's sorrow was, however, the gloomiest, though 
perhaps less disinterested than Alanga's. It was the 
blackness of dark despair. Her married life was 
now at an end. Though young, she most remain a 
widow all her life. Association with a husband is 
regarded as the suvimum bmum of womanly existence. 
Is life worth anything now that happiness has become 
impossible? What made her saddest was the hox^ 
riUe prospect of perpetual widowhood. Her sun 
had gone down while it was noon. Hqpe, that comes 
to all, never visited her. The rest of her life — ^if 
life it could be called — was to be one continued 
midnight, without the remotest prospect of a dawn. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with a Hindu 
widow. It is not that she is persecuted and tor* 
mented by her relations and friends-Hihat is a 
fiction of foreign writers, of people unacquainted 
with BSndu life in its actual mi^estations — ^but 
the peooliar wretobeduess of her oondition lies in 
th^, tW the fountain of her heart, with ita affeo* 
tipns and desires, is for ever dried up, She becomes 
a soulless thing, and her life a blank. Aduri did 
like Alanga. fill the house and the neid^bonr^ 
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hood with her cries, nor did she expatiate in her 
lamentations on every good quality of her amiable 
husbadd. Such a thing would have been deemed 
indecent in a widow. Her grief was a silent grief. 
She sobbed day and night. She broke her orua* 
ments, whether of oonch-ehell, or sealing-wax, or 
silver; she broke the iron ring on her wrist, the 
symbol of wifehood; she no longer braided her 
hair; she gave up daubing the top of her fore- 
head with vermilion, which distinguishes a Hindu 
wife from a Hindu widow; she gave np patting 
on ifdtin with coloured borders. Her share of the 
pleasures of life had been exhausted; her part on 
the theatre of life had been played out: henceforth, 
though in the world, she was not to be of the 
world. 

English people have, somehow or other, got the 
idea th^^t a Hindu widow receives harsh and cruel 
treatment from the relations of her husband. This 
is not true. There are no doubt exceptional cases, 
but, as a general rule, Hindu widows are not only not 
ill treated, but they meet with a vist deal of 
sympathy. Old widows in a Bengali Hindu family 
are often the guides and counsellors of thoM who style 
themselves the lords of creation. We had the happi* 
ness of being acquainted with a venerably old Hindu 
widow who was not only the mistress her own 
house, consisting of a oonsidemble numb^ of middle* 
aged men and women, but she was of tei^: tihe referee 
of important disputes in the village o| which she 
was an inhabitant, and her decisions lim received 
with the highest respect. Nor is this all exertional 
Oise. CMd widows, provided they hav# intelUgenea 
and good diaraeter, assert, on account of their expeip* 
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0006 in life, their superioritj oyer men yonnger then 
they* Aa to the privations of widows, a little ioo mnoh 
is made of them. Besides the one supreme privation 
of having the fountain of their afEections s^ed up, 
the others, of which formgn writers make so much, 
are not worth speaking about. The most considerable 
of these minor privations is that only one meal is 
permitted them in twenty^four hours. But this 
restraint will cease to be regarded as a privation when 
it is considered that a widow^s meal is usnally larger 
in quantity and heavier in weight than that of a 
married woman ; that the meal is taken in the after* 
noon not many hours before sleep ; that most widows 
are sleek and stout; and that many of the strong 
and able-bodied peasants of the North Western 
Provinces, and the Hindu Sepoys in the Bengal army, 
take only one meal in twenty-four hours. Let not 
the reader suppose that we are extenuating tibie misery 
of Aduri. Her case was truly pitiable. Though 
not anticipatuig unkind treatment from the rest of 
the family, she felt that she was socially dead ; at any 
vate^ that she was aloni in the world. 

This^calamitous event in Badan’s little household 
altogether changed the colour and complexion ol 
onr hero’s destiny. It is idle to conjecture what 
he might have become if hh edaoation had been 
carried on ; he miglit perhaps have become a moharir 
foierk), a gomastd (agent), or a naib (manager) to 
r samindar. But the untimely death of Gay6r4m 
pat an end to all those hopes. Gk>vmda could not 
be conveniently allowed to continue hhi etudiee. 
0ay4rim had charge of the cows and of the bcUoeks. 
Now that he is gone to the other world, who ie to 
attend on them T Badan and cpMn 
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required for oultiretioii ; end tbe women — excepfi^f 
little girls— of Baden'e dees of peesante do not 
usually tend cows in the fidd. The resolution wtf 
at once taken that Gk>ymde dioold no longer goto 
the pdtkfidld. Thus closed our hero's career at 
school, where he had learned to add, to subtractr 
and to sign his name* But there is another educa- 
tion qpnite different from that which is given tA 
edbools j how Govinda profited by it will be sees m 
eubseqaent chapters. 




OHAPTBtR XXI. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Th«rB u a tear for all that die, 

A. mourner o*er the hnmbleat grara. 

Ajteb the terribly sadden death of G^yirdm, the 
hunily in whose fortunes we are interested became 
unoieaii for a month; for what is called mourning 
amongst Europeans, is called dsoucha (uncleanness) 
amongst Hindus, not unlike the custom of the Jews 
of old. Upon people whose life is a continual scene 
of privation, dsoucha does, not press heavily : still 
it entailed some hardship^ on the little family. Fish, 
which is an essential sccompaDiment of Bengali diet, 
being eaten along with rice both at mid-day and at 
night, was not touched by any member of the famil> 
during the thirty days of uncleanness. To Alanga 
alone this was no privation^ as she had ceased to be 
piscivorous since the commencement of her widow- 
hood. Free social intercourse with friends was not 
cultivated, as a person who is unclean cannot touch 
another without denling him. The hair on Badau's 
chin and forehead — ^parts which are always shaven, 
unless a Hindu, like the Jewish Naaarite, dedicates it 
to some god — was suffered to grow; and mustard 
oil, with which a Bengali, whether BAjd or raiyat, 
anoints his body before bathing, and which makes 
bis face to shine, was discontinued. The greatest 
austerities are naturaily practised by the nearest 
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relations of a deceased person — by his eldest son 
and hia widow; but as Gay&ram had no children^ 
thqr were practised by Aduri alone. She put on the 
same piece of sdfi — without a coloured border— day 
and night for a whole month ; and after bathing every 
day^ she kept on her person the safi dripping wet^ 
till it dried of itself. She did not join the family 
meal^ and did not eat what had been cooked by 
others; she cooked for herself: nor was she allowed 
to eat what the others ate — she had to be satisfied 
with one meal a day of simple dtap rice, boiled with 
a little milk or clarified butter. In this manner, 
Aduri and the rest spent the whole of the unclean 
month. On the thirtieth day took place the purifi- 
cation. The male members of the family were shaved 
by the family barber, and the female barber pared 
the nails of the fingers and toes of the women* 
They then bathed in a tank, put on new clothes, 
performed certain religious ceremonies called $rdddha, 
with the assistance of the family priest— and tbua 
became clean, and restored to the society and com- 
munion of their fellow-men. 

We have more than once, in the course of this 
narrative, spoken of Badan's family or spiritual 
director, family priest, and family barber of both 
sexes; and the' English reader may ask how could 
a poor man like Badan, a mere i^tivator of the 
soil, afiPord to koep such expensive armies as a father- 
confessor, a priest, and a barber. ||ut whether they 
are expensive or not, those thre# gentlemen are 
essentially necessa y to every Hindi family. There 
cannot be a Hindu family which haa' not its ^uru, its 
purohita, its ndpita; and the reason is that there 
cannot 1^ a Hindu family without its rdigicxn, iw- 
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tigiom Mag interwoTen with social maaners aad 
OQstoxna. 

Nor are these offloers expensive. Gangs N^pita, 
the barber^ once a fortnight shaved the forehead acd 
chin of Badan, Ealam&mk, and afterwards of oar hero ; 
and his worthy partner in life^ whose name we never 
heard, as she was always caHed Napitni, or more 
famiKarlj Napteni, once a month pared the nails of the 
woman. And what did the couple receive for these 
fortnightly and monthly services J Why, not more 
than half a man (maund) of paddy about the time of 
harvest, the price of which in the days of which we are 
speaking oonld not have been more than four annas, or 
sixpence, besides some occasional presents at a rnarringe> 
on pnrifioation after the death of a member of the 
family, at the birth of a child, and the like. The 
purohiia (priest) of the family, Rdmdhan Misra, the 
same whose mother became $ati, who officiated at 
births, marriages, deaths, and all religious celebra* 
tions, hardly received anything except the offerings 
(consisting of rice, plantains, and the like) made to 
sne gods on those occasions, and occasional presents 
of the products of the earth in their seasons, like 
brinjal, potatoes, pulse, sugar-cane. Though most 
icguris are of the Sdkta sect, Badon was a Vaish- 
nava, and had therefore a gosvdmi for his g\iru, or 
spiritual guide, whose name was Vnndavana Gos- 
vami, of the village of Aogrim, many miles distant 
from Kanchanpur. He visited the family once a 
jetstT iu the course of his ecclesiastical visitation, the 
object of which was not so much the imparting 
of ghostly instruction as the fleecing his flock 4$ 
much m he possibly could* Indeed, be did not 
give instmction at all. The only thing he ever 
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did to mnj diaciple during tliat diioiple’s lifetime 
wne to whisper once into hie ear one or two nn* 
meaning eouiids like JcUng kri$hna, or ring dhung, 
or dhnmg phaf, which unmeaning sounds are called 
vija^maaUrdMf or $eed-frayer8^ and which the diseiple 
had to repeat^ either mentally or in a whisper, 
every day of his life at least one hnndred<*and«eight 
times. When the gosvami inflicted Badan with his 
annual visit, he had to give him an eight-anna piece 
(a shilling), except on occasions of hiitiation into 
the seed-prayers, when the spiritual gui<ie expected 
perquisites. The English reader may think that the 
gvru is the bishop, and the purohlfa is his curate; 
such is, however, not the case. The twc persous 
are quite independent of, and may be unknown to, 
each other, their functions being entirely different. 
The gum is something like a Father Confessor, and 
the .purohita like a Chaplain. The intelligent reader 
will thus perceive that a Bengali rdiyat like Badan 
is not too poor to entertain the services of a Father 
Confessor, a domestic chaplain, and a family surgeon 
-—for Ganga Napita wielded both ^e razor and the 
lancet — since the total annual cost {or keeping those 
three dignitaries did not oome up to more than six 
shillings. 

It may be asked again by the simple English 
reader, if the remuneration of the spiritual guide, 
the priest and the barber, be so ^ttle, how do they 
maintain themselves and their fami|te6 f In the first 
place, these three personages resilier services to a 
great many people, and every littl# makes a muckle* 
The barber of Badan was the barber of hundreds of 
other people in the village, sinse every Hindu requires 
the services of the craft, aud no Hindu shaves him- 
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eelf ; Badan^s priest was the priest of a great many 
other families^ some of whom were rich, and gave 
him a great deal; while Badan^s spiritaal guide had 
disciples, not only at Kanchanpur, but in hundreds of 
other villages scattered all over the countiy, from 
ail of whom he received his yearly stipend. In the 
second place, the spiritual priest and barber do not 
depend for their livelihood on the income of their 
trade or profession : each has some acres of land, 
which he cultivates by employing labourers. 

In the villages of Bengal, nearly all classes of 
people, excepting the peasantry, get their clothes 
washed by members of the dhohd caste, who have 
been washermen from generation to generation. In 
Badan^s house the women did the washing, which 
took place cnce a month. On such occasions, the 
clothes, put in hdn^is containing water, cow's urin^ 
and ashes — especially the ashes of burnt plantain 
trees, which have a powerful alkaline property — ^were 
subjected to the process of boiling, and then taken 
out to the tank near the house and beaten upon a 
plank or a big stone, and subsequently washed in 
water and put in the sun. Exceptionally fine clothes, 
like those worn on high days and holidays, were 
given to the professional washerman. 1 idionld^ 
however, remark that every member of Badan's 
family washed in water his or her dhuU or idfi 
every day at the time of bathing, as it is reckoned 
unclean, from a ceremonial point of view, to put on 
during the day the same piece of cloth in which a 
person has slept at night. Hence a Hindu, though 
poor, must have two pieces of clotb*-one to bathe in 
(batUng naked being unknown in the country), and 
another to put on while the first one is drying in the 
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9xm ; and if a peasant be the poorest of the poor be 
has his gamchKa^ or bathing-toweli which he wraps 
round his waist whilst his dhuii is drying. Consider* 
ing that Bengali Hindu peasants ^tbe every day 
throughout the year, and every day wash their clothes 
in water, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
are about the cleanest peasantry in the world. 
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A ratimm group the herds and floeks eo m pwa 
Aoittl ecmf osion ! On the graasj bank 
fiome mminathig lie ; while otliers stand 
Hall ia the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The oireUng snrfaoe. In the middle droope 
The stmg laborious ox, of hcmest front, 

Whioh, inoompoeed. he sliakes ; and frotn his sid«i 
The troublons tnseoU laehes with his u,ii, 
ftetoming still. 

Thonu»n*§ dsasons. 


OuB hero has bidden adien to the school of Bamn 
Rdpa, and enrolled himself a student in the greai 
school of Dame Nature. He has done with primers, 
with palmjra and plantain-leayes — at least so far as 
writing on them is concerned ; while the music of the 
multiplication table he has exchanged for the harmony 
of warblers of the groye. We have seen what Govinda 
did every day when he attended the pdthidla; let 
os now see what he did every day after he had been 
installed neat-herd of the family. 

Govinda rose early every morning before crow- 
cawing^ went to the straw-loft, took down some 
bimdles of paddy straw, and, with the assistance of 
his uncle Kalamaniki began chopping them with a 
large sickle called bonfu With the chopped straw, 
mixed with water and some pieces of mustard oil- 
cakes, he filled those ndnda or earthen tubs, whidb 
were half sunk in the ground oo the yard near the 
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stack of fitraw. Haying made ready thoir food, he 
brongfat out of the oow-hoose all the eows and 
bullocks, and tied them to their reapectife tuba* 
While the cows were munching their breakfaat, he 
went into the cow-house, made a heap of tlie dung 
in a comer of the yard, and threw the refuse into 
the dunghill behind the kitchen. He next swept 
the cow-house and made it as clean as he could, 
strewing the wet places with ashes. After souu> 
time the cows were milked; but as Govinda was not 
yet oqtml to the operation, he contented himself 
for some time with merely catching hold of the ctilrea 
by thoir ears, while lva]a4uutnk, sitting on Ivis toes in 
a kneeling posture, and resting the milk-cau between 
his knee-joints, went on milking, at a great rate, to 
the delightful tune of clian^rho, ehan^eho, ehan^rhu 
The next thing he did was that he went out, with a 
large quantity of tho milk and a half weer measure, to 
a Brahman family in the neighbourhood who had con- 
tracted with Hadaii for a daily supply. On returning 
homo he rnado prepamtiuns for going out to the 
fields with tlio cows. These preparations consisted in 
putting a quantity of tobacco in an earthen cup — for 
our hero, tlioiigh only twelve years ohl, had already 
taken to suiokiog — in pouring a little quantity of 
mustard oil into a chon^jd (bamboo pikial) to anoint 
his body with before bathing, and In tying some 
fric‘d rice in his (jdmchhd. Tho prepspstkirui oyer, he 
loosened the cows, and took them oul^to graze beside 
a large tank, wheni was an anvmilmJi, t#e, in the shade 
of which were sitting four lads wild had evidently 
come on the same errand as Goyiada. On seoinf^ 
him one of the lads said, ** Hullo, Gove, what is the 
matter? We thought you wer© not eoming to-day.^’ 
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Oovtnda. am a little late to*da 7 , I was 
delayed in the house of the Bhattacharyas, where I 
stopped a long time before they took milk. The 
ginni (mistress) had gone to bathe, and there was 
nobody in the house to take milk." 

First L(uL ^^IIow much milk does Mangli give 
now? 1 thought she was about to cease giving 
milk." 

Govinda. She will do so soon ; but in the 
meantime she gives one seer of milk both morning 
and evening." 

Sficond Lad, "She is a Lakshmi cow. Do you 
know, Gove, that your father bought Mangli from 
my father?" 

Govinda, " Yes T It is curious 1 never heard of 
that. How much did my father pay for her ? " 

Second Lad, " He paid only ten {ahUF 
I may state here that tiie word rupeya, or as it 
is commonly written rap6o or nipi, is unknown to 
the peasantry of Bengal, at least to Bengali Hindu 
peasants ; the word they invariably use is \i\kk, 

(luvlnda, "That is very cheap; for she is a 
good cow." 

Sen Old Lad, " Of course, it is very cheap. My 
father gave her away aknost for nothing, as he was 
in arrears with the aaniinddr." 

Third Lad, "Look! look! there is a hanumin 
(baboon) coining towards us with something like a 
gutiny-bag in its Ininds. What can it be ?" 

duvinda, "It is a gunny^bag of ba4L The 
rusesd has stolen it from thea^oof of some house." 

Third Lad, " Very Ukely. Look I the hanuma/m 
has gone up the tree. J hope the follow will uol 
pelt onr heails," 
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Oovinda. ** If he did yoa should be thankful, as 
HannmAn was Ramans beloved servant and devoted 
disciple. Your head would bo sanctified.” 

Third Lad, «S4baahl Sabash ! (Well done!) 
By going to pd^hsala two or three years, Gove has 
become a Pandit. May you live for ever, Gove I ” 

Govinda, ''ViThat have I done to call forth such 
sarcasm ? I don’t pretend to be wiser than you all.” 

Fourth Lad, ”Look I anslher lumumd.n is coming 
with a baby monkey suspended on her chest.” 

Second Lad, ** Gove ! see your Mangli is going 
mto Padma P41’s sugar-cane field. If he sees it he 
will drive the ghost out of you by abusing you.” 

Govinda, (liav:Hng aloud and directintj hi^ voice 
UmardLe the cow Mangli about to enter the svgfir^cane 
plantation,) lleh ! heh ! heh I Mangli I I^n’t go 
there, you eydld (wife’s brother, used as a term of 
•base) of a cow.” 

Second Lad, ‘^Mangli does not care for your 
words ; she is noVr fairly in.” 

Govinda now ran towards the sugar-cane planta- 
tion, and brought back the cow, not without getting 
some abuse from Padma Pal, the owner of the planta* 
tion, who happened to be there at the time. 

After this the five boys began in fun to throw 
clods of earth at the baboons on the tree. One of 
these baboons was what is called a godd, that is to 
say, a baboon of unnsually large size^ and fierce in 
proportion. The goddf being provdlBdd to wrath, 
started up, reared its long tail in the Ifirm of a circle, 
leapt from branch to branch, and ii]|pd the air with 
sonnds of Oop, oop, oop; it again s|it on a branch, 
showed ils te^ at the lads in a fiebse nuumefi and 
gave cat from its deep diest the \mah cry, khakotf. 
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khakor, khnkor : at laat being completely foiled by 
the missiles of the jnvenile assailants^ it came down 
from tlie tree and galloped away to a distant one, 
the female baboon following with her cab. 

After the baboons had gone away, GU>Tinda 
and his assi^ciates ate the parched rice which each 
one had brought for himself, and then sauntered 
among the thickets and climbed np trees for fraits. 
'Phey ate a lot of wild fruit called ?><imcAi~the shrub 
on which it grows abounding in the place, and an 
ncid fruit railed Karanchd; but the fruit which they 
liked best, and which they found growing on a lai^e 
tree in the vicinity, was the phaha (Oretoia anaticaj^ 
‘riicy all climbed up this tree, and, sitting on its 
branches like so many baboons, ate its little pleasant 
fruit. They then went to look alter their cows and 
to bring them together, as they had dispersed in 
different directions. This done, they anointed their 
bodies with mustard oil, which each one had brought 
for himself in a bamboo phial. Bathing then fallowed. 
The tank was full of aquatic plants of a hundred 
species, of which the raktakambal (Ndumhvum 
or red lotos, was the most magnifi- 
cent-looking. Our cow^herd boys tore up large 
quantities of various sorts of water-lilies, the pods 
of some of wbich and the stsdke of othm are edible. 
After this feast of frurts was over, and after they had 
again put on their ihutu, which had been extended 
on the grass for snnniug, Govinda said— Well 
friends, I am going home to eat hhdi; please take 
care of my cows during my absence ; I shall be late 
m coming, as 1 shali have to go to the eastern meadwr 
with bhM for my &ther aud uncle, but Sambhu will 
eonie before me, wd relieve yon all tliree.’^ 6o 
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Oovmda and Sambhu, his neighbour, the son ef the 
story-telling woman of whom we hare spoken, want 
away. Oovinda ate his hhdt at home, took his father 
and angle’s dinner to the fields on the east side of the 
Tillage, and returned to his place at the foot of the 
(uivathu tree, where he found Sambhu sitting alone, 
as the other three had gone home for their dmner. 
After some time those three returned, and the party 
spent the afternoon in Tery much the same manner 
lis the forenoon' — now going after their cows to 
prevent them from injuring the crops, now climbing 
tip trees and playing pranks on their branehes, new 
singing songs about cows and women, and now playing 
at hd4ugu4u. But the great object of their solicitude 
in the afternoon was the gathering of a basketful 
of oow-dnng, on the failure of which they would be 
sharply rebuked by their parents, guardians of 
mastera. 

The sun has now set, though a few of his depart* 
tng fays are still visible on the leafy top ef distant 
piSmyras. It is twilight — ^in Ben^i vsry appro- 
priately called godhulif or eow*$ duft^the eows must 
be taken home. Each neat-herd boy, with a basket 
of cow-dung on his head, and a bamboo ^ok in his 
right hand, is behind his herd of cows, ever and 
Huon shouting aloud, either bidding ttsi obedient 
kine to walk faster, or calling back any imw which 
has strayed from the right path. They jbiooeed by 
threes, or fours, or sizes, in a row, acooniuig to the 
breadth of the road, wbich is not alwayeja oenplaiil 
quantity; they kick up a great deal of m, ii”at 
roads aM never weteied exo^ bj begnu f 
block np aometqpcs the wkole roed —l ee TmijMiw, 
with koltit of vetee ott a«ir wewt, ttmSht «4I’ ifUKk 
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ttdes to mftka room tor them. In this fashion 
Govinda takes his cows home; ties them to their 
lespectire stallf in the cow-hoase; fills their tubs 
with chopped straw, water, and cakes of mustard oil ; 
milks some of them, with the assistance of Kdlamanik ; 
makes a good fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dang 
cakes to drive away mosquitoes and fleas ; and thep 
shuts up the cow-house for the night — and with it 
we also shut up this chapter. 




CHAPTER XXm. 

ootikda's feixkds* 

As Mwads thou hast, and thnir adoption tifa^ 

Chappla them to th j aonl with hoops of steel 

fl amle t . 

Tn •jBton of caste prevents the different classes of 
Hindas from full social intercourse with one another. 
A^puris will not eat and intermarry with any that 
do not belong to that caste ; and the same is 
true of the thirty-six castes into which the whole 
Hindu community in Bengal is said to be divided; 
bat, short of eating, drinking, and intermarrfingt 
there is a good deal of intercourse and kindly feel- 
ing between members of different castes. An Aguri 
may have a godld (milkman), or a sadgopa (agricul- 
tai^ caste), or a man of any other caste, as his 
most intimate friend, although they may not enjoy 
each other’s company at dinner — th^tig somewhat 
nninteOigible to the dinner*loving Angl^Saxon, who, 
we suspect, can hardly conceive of fri^dship, except 
turongh the stomach. Amongst the dKerent classes 
of the pessantiy and artisans of Bengal, there is 
a vast deal of friendly intercourse and it is by 
no means an nncommon thing for lalb of different 
castes to vow eternal friendship wil^ one another. 
The friendships of which we are now i|>eaking are n<^ 
unlike those we read of among the an<^t HeUmies, as 
in the mythiosl stoiy of tSkdou aali !l^thia% the 
hslf^kgendsiy tale ci Harmodios and dtutogf^n; 
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and aome instances of which are charmingljr 
told us in the Dialogue* of the Attic Bee/' But 
it is impossible to avoid the suspicion, especial! j from 
the liFelj descriptions of Plato, that, generally speak- 
ing, there was something morally rotten in those out- 
wardly graceful friendships, and that a Hellenic eranie* 
was not always a virtuous friend. The friendships 
of the peasant youth of Bengal, however, are generally 
virtuons and disinterested. One peasant boy vows 
eternal friendship with another peasant boy, or with 
a boy of the artisan class, and the fact is not only 
known to the parents and relatives of both — ^and the 
same was doubtless true, in most cases, of the 
Hellenic but the formation of the sacred tie 

is ratified and strengthened by exchanges of presents. 
Two friends, of the sort of which we are speaking, do 
not mention each other’s names ; the one calls the 
othor, whether in private or in public, simply friend. 
Youthful friendship amongst the Grecians seems to 
have been excessively jealous — ^an erastes guarding the 
youth he loved almost with the same jealousy with 
which a man guards his wife. Friendship amongst 
tiio youthful peasants of Bengal is different. Indeed 
a Bengali peasant lad has generally three friends, all 
of them close and, intimate; and there does not 
seem to be the slightest jealousy manifested by them. 
The three friends have three different names. A boy 
generally has a $dngdi, a handhu, and a mitd — ^all 
meaning the same thing, namely, friend* Bat when 
one peasant boy says to another peasant boy ^'Tou 
are my edngdt/^ he can never become his ho dhu 
or mitd; the idngdi remains ednq&t all his life; and 
the same is true of the hanHiu nnd the mUd^ Kor 
do these words indicate different degrees of intimacy,^ 
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as a boj is eqaally intimata witli all three. A 
mita is osiiaDy one's namesake, but this is by no 
means invariably the case. Oar hero, who was a 
<«r)ciah!e spirit, contracted in early life friendship 
with three lads of about the same age with himself, a 
short account of each of whom, as they will sometimes 
afipear on the scene in the coarse of this narratire, it 
is ilostrable to give here. 

The Bangat of Govinda was Nanda, the son of 
Kuvera Karmakir, the blacksmith of the village. 
Kuvera was a tall thin man, strong built, and 
mnscular; with a rather high forehead; with eye* 
brows joined together over the root of the nose, which 
was aquiline in shape ; his bi «ght black eyes were 
sunk deep in their sockets; and his lower lip was 
ever and anon put upon the upper ono — a sore sign 
of determination of character. He was probably 
the hardest worked man in the village. As he 
was the only blacksmith at Kaucbanpur his hands 
were full of work. All day from early dawn to a 
late hour in the night, the forge was ablase; and 
every now and then large pieces of irpn, like broken 
fragments of the sheeted lightning^' nsed to be 
put on the anvil and hammered and s^tched to the 
requisite size. The kdmdr$dla (smitl^y) was always 
crowded with people come on bnsiipass. One has 
come to get his ploughshare mended, aliother his kafdri 
(bill-hook), a third his haste (sickle), a |burthhiB hu4ul 
(axe), a fifth his koddli (hoe); a w^man has come 
to get her bonfi (a sort of siclde nsed| in the kitdien) 
toothed ; a pd(hedld boy has come in get his rude • 
penknife sharpened by the addition to the blade of 
It little steel which he hee broaght iiitli him ; while 
a lot of peammt boys eru tliore for fishing 
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hooks which Kurera has promised to make for them. 
Kuvera was assisted in the smithy by his son Nanda, 
who was the very picture of his &ther^ and who 
bade fair to become one of the best blacksmiths in 
the whole district^ almost equal to Visvakarmi — ^the 
Hephaestos of the Hindus. This lad, about sixteen 
years old, was our heroes sdngdt ; and Gk>vinda saw 
him in the smithy almost every evening after dis- 
charging his pastoral duties in the cow*house. 

Ctovinda^s bandhu was Khpila, the son of Sagim 
Mistri, a carpenter. Having never been to Calcutta, and 
being employed only in village carpentry, Sagara had 
never made chairs or tables, since those articles of 
furniture are not used by either the Hindu gentry or 
peasantry, except a few of the former, who have 
formed Anglicised tastes. But he could make 
excellent sleeping hhdts (wooden bedsteads), ridily 
carved at the head, boxes of all sixes and of various 
sorts of wood, neat piryfds (fiat stools) of jack-wood,. 
stools of every description, doors and window-firames, 
and pdlkis (palanquins), better than those made at 
Vardham4na, and almost equalling in fineness those 
manufactured at Kap&litohi, in Calcutta. But that 
in which he chiefiy excelled was the wmlcing of 
earthen images of the Hindu gods, which, thongh< 
constructed in Calcutta by potters, were made at 
E&nchanpur by carpenters. His skill was every year 
called forth, especially at the time of the Duiga 
Pfi]4, the image of which goddess he made almost 
to perfection, according to viliage ideas of perfection 
in mud sculpture* All the inhabitants of the vUlagi 
used to be in raptures with the image of Doigi 
end her group which Sagara made for the 
of K&nchanpnr* The women dedared that the images 
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were ec life-like tibet speech end locomotion were 
only wanting to make them living gods and god- 
desaesj while the painted canopy above the images 
they extolled as a piece of perfect painting. Bat 
S4gara exercised other fanctions thim those of a 
caqsenter, a mud modeller, and a painter : he made# 
or. rather ^e women in his house made, and sold 
chi4d^ I don^t know how the case stands in other 
parts of Bengal, but in the district of Vardham4na. 
at any rate in the village of K&nchanpur, chi4d was 
always m^e and sold by carpenters, though I 
confess I see little oounection between carpentry 
add c&idd-making. But what is ehi4d? the English 
reader will ask. It is rice soaked in water, and then 
taken ouii and flattened by means of the pedal 
or the rice-hnsker. This when dried by exposure 
is called cHia, largely eaten by the peasantry 
with curds and treacle, or fried dry, in which 
state it is recommended by Bengali physicians to 
convalescent patients as a light ^et» il^pila, the 
bandhu of Govinda, inherited the many-sided genins 
of his father, and could with equal lacility make s 
jack- wood pinia^ paint Durga, and flatten rice. 

Govinda^s miid was Madan, the son of 
Datta, one of the wadU or grocery; of the village. 
I have called Eiu a grocer, thoqj||h he dealt in 
scarcely any articles sold by Earopea| and American 
grocers* Webster, in his Dictionci^, says, that a 
grocer is one who deals in ** tea, 8ug|r, spices, coffee, 
liqnors, fruits, txc** SAm m/udi no fruits in 
his shop, though some of the Gal^tta sell 

plantains and cocoa-nuts; he sold no liquors, and, it 
he had sold them, ha would have been excommu- 
nicated, aud would have lost his ca«te; of coffee* 
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naither be nor hie rfllage-men bad erer heard tlie 
name ; spices of some kinds he certainly had ; sugar 
he perhaps had, bnl chiefly, I suspect, in the shape 
of molasses; and, though he had heard the name 
of idid, or tea, he had none in his shop, as no one 
in the Tillage, not eren the rich ramindir himself,, 
drank it. What did he sell then? He sold rice^ 
paddy, pulse of rariotLs sorts, salt, mustard oil/ 
cocoa-nut ofl, girger, turmeric, tobacco, pepper-corns^ 
coriander seed, cummin seed, tejpat {Laums easna), 
betel nut, betel leaf, cardamoms (of both sorts, the 
bigger, and the smaller, nsually called Gujrdthi), 
nutmegs, treacle, &c., &c. Govinda’s mUd Madau^ 
the retail merchant to be, assisted his father in 
selling articles in the shop, and in going out in the 
evenings to the houses of customers, for payment 
of bills. Govinda fixed upon this lad as his mitd, 
as, though he was called Madan by every body in 
the village, his aodiaoal or astronomical name— and 
every Hindu has his astronomical name determined 
by the position of the sun in the aodiac, at the 
time of bis birth — was Govinda, 

Such were the three friends of our hero— his 
sdngdt, his bandhu, and his mitd — ^with whom be was 
very intimate, and to whom he communicated his 
secrets, his joys, his griefs, and who in their turn 
reposed in him the like confidence. But, besides 
these three bosom friends, there were three 
other lads who, though neither Bangdt, bandhu, 
nor miid, were his companions and associates, and 
to whom, therefore, the term " friend,*' in a 
loose and general sense, may not improperly be 
applied. 

One of these was Chatnra, the son of Gangi 
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N&pitj the family barb«,r of Badan. He had ately 
began to ply his on the foreheads and chins 

of people; and tfwrkgh he was not yet rery skilful 
in what is reckcw^^d the most difficult branch of the 
cimfti the paring of nails, yet it was generally 

admitted th^c he was no unworthy scion of a noble 
barberis Hiouse. In addition to shaving, Chatura, 
like hid father, had taken to surgery, for in the 
▼ilk.ges of Bengal the barber discharges the duties 
of a chinirgeon; and I have been told by persons 
competent to form an opinion on this difficult sub- 
ject that the skill shown by Chatura, young and 
inexperienced as he was, in lancing boils, drawing 
teeth, catting corns, extracting thorns from the 
soles of peasants^ feet, and setting dislocated bones, 
was so great that there was scarcely any doubt 
that in time he would vastly excel his ibther in 
reputation as a surgeon. Under the auspices of his 
father be was also getting initiated into the mysteries 
of births, marriages, and deaths, in all of which the 
barber, like the priest, plays so prominent a part. 
Chatura was quick-witted like his race, who are said 
to be as shrewd amongst men as the jackal it 
amongst quadrupeds, and the crow amongst bipeds 
possessing feathers; and those who knew him best 
declared that his intellect, though be had not had 
the benefit of pd(h!sdld training, waa as keen as the 
edge of the razor he wielded. 

Another of our hero’s companic^ was Rasamsya, 
the son of a modaka or confectioner* 1 do not know 
that any other nation in the world oi^sumes so many 
sweetmeats as the higher and mid^ classes of the 
people of Bengal. In other countries sweets and 
comfits are for the most part eaten by children; in 
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Bengal they are eaten as much by grown men and 
women as by children. In some feasts all the oonrses 
consist of sweetmeats from beginning to end. Is this 
the reason why the Bengalis have not left off their 
state of pupilage as a nation f Bat whether this is 
the case or not, the fact is undoubted that Bengalis 
consume an immense quantity of sweetmeats. Hence 
confectioners are as plentiful in the land as crows 
Kinchanpur was famous for one sort of sweetmeats 
which were not so well made in any other village of 
Bengal. As Vardhamana is celebrated for its old, 
Chandemagore for its Toaagolld, Mwkar for its kadmd, 
Dhaniy&kh&Ii for its khaichur, S&ntipur for its mod, 
Birbhum for its morobbd, Yishnupur for its matichur, 
Ambik4 for its suatold-mon4(i, so K&nchanpur was 
famous for its khdjd, which may truly be said to be 
the rija (king) of sweetmeats. Yardlmmana ceiiainly 
gets the credit of this monarch of sweetmeats^ as well 
as of old ; but those who are well acquainted with the 
matter know that the boat manufacturers of khdjd 
in Vardhamdna are ail natives of E^nchanpur; and 
of these Rasamaya’s father was the most distinguished. 
Badan^ as a husbandman, was not in circumstances to 
buy sweetmeats for his son or for his wife — the only 
sweetmeat consumed by the peasantry being, besides 
treacle in its raw unmanufactured state, mu4ki — that 
18 , parched paddy (with the husk taken off) dipped in 
treacle — and in high days ana holidays pdfali; but 
thanks to Crosrinda^s friendship with Basamaya, he 
was not unfrequently presented with sweetmeats nsed 
by the higher class^, and especially with khdjd, the 
of co^ectkmery. 

The last companion of Qovinda we shall mention 
is BokiiAm, the son of a weaver — ^indeed, the son 
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o£ that identical weaver to whom Alanga had given 
threads of her own spinning for weaving a dhuti for 
our hero, when he ceased for the hrst time to revel 
m his infantile state of Adamic nudity. Lancashire 
weavers are, we believe, very sharp — some say a 
little too sharp — ^in their dealings ; but we know not 
how it is that the Bengal weaver has, from time out 
of mind, been noted for his stupidity. In point of 
mental acuteness, he is the very antipodes of the 
barber. Bok4ram did no discredit to his caste, as 
he possessed no ordinary degree of stupidity. His 
friends used to say that Providence had meant to 
make him an ass, but through inadvertence made 
him into a man. But though his head was a block, 
he had a good heart, and was ready to help his 
friends to the utmost of his power. Govinda never 
asked his advice in any matter, as he had no great 
respect foi his understanding, but valued him greatly 
for the transparent sincerity and perfect giiilelessness 
of his character. 

Our hero may, 1 think, be congrfitulated on the 
choice he made of his friends and a^ociates, as each 
of them was noted for some one good quality in a 
high degree of devdopment : — Nanda for great 
energy and physical activity, EApilit for his aesthetic 
taste and artistic skill, Madan for |iradence, Chatura 
for shrewdness, Rasamaya lor |iieerfalxieu» and 
Bok6iAm for sinoeritj. 
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Ohorrorl honwl komrl tongna nor hurt 
OtoBot oanoohri^ nor DMBo thaol 

JTcwMk. 

0*1 rammer noon the people of K&nchaopor were in 
tremeodoos exatement. Abont the fifth or sixth 
iai»4a of that morning, the second daughter of Padma 
Lochan P&l — the same who had a sugar-cane field into 
which one of 6eTind**s cows had strayed — a girl of 
about six yean of age, came ont of her honse to the 
street and began to play with other girls. It is usual 
with little boys and girls who go out to play, to come 
home abont nine o'clock to eat some mv4i snd mudki, 
or to drink some milk, l&dumani (for that was the 
name of the girl) had hitherto always oome at that 
hour to her mother to eat something} but that day 
she did not come at the usual time. Her mother 
became somewhat anxious. She said to her eldest 
daughtm* — " Where is Tidnmani, that she has not 
yet oome to eat khahar (food) f " The girl replied 
that she had seen her sister go ont about an hour Or 
two beftnw, and *hat perhaps she was playiug with 
some girls in the street. The mother went to the 
outer door of the house facing the street, and called 
out--" Tidumani t 0 lo Yidul oome and eat your 
khdhdr.” But no T4dnmani answwed. She a^ed 
some of the passen-by whether they had seen the 
girl i ther replied in the negatife. Padma Pti, whs 
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wtm m the ehan^man4<^p (an oathonBe for fitting), on 
hearing the roioe of Ut wife» went to the outer door, 
and ^aid — Why are yon bo anxioos about Tidiimaoi f 
She ia gone eomewhere to play — ^perhaps to the smithy 
or to the Brahman's house — and will be here preeenUy* 
You had better go in/’ The wife obeyed, bat somehow 
or other she had in her mind a foreboding of some eri) 
to come. With a heary heart she went into the honee, 
and resumed her operations in the kitchen. But 
8h.e had hardly any mind to cook. Her body was 
in the kitchen, but her mind was away in aU parts 
of the village in search of her daughter. I was 
going to say the village clock struck twelve— >not 
remembering that villages in Bengal have not clocks 
as in England— well, two prakarcu of the day were 
nearly over, that is, it was near noon, and Yidumani 
had not yet come tor her khdbdr. The anxious 
mother had left the kitchen a dosen times and asked 
everyone that passed by whether he had seen her 
daughter. An hour more elapsed and it was nearly 
the time of bhdi khdbdr (eating rice), and yet nc 
news of the missing girl. It was then that Padma 
Pal himself was alarmed. As for his poor wife, her 
eyes were filled with tears, her heart was beating 
like a pedal, and she was half dead with fright. She 
could not contain any longer. She bur^ out crying 
O my Yadumani I my darling 1 my tresibre I Why 
have you not come to eat your khdbdr Where are 
you, my darling T” All the men, women^iand children 
of &e adjoining houses rau to Padma i^’s house to 
inquire what the matter was. l%e mn0 that Padma 
Pal’s second daughter was missing rawfthrough the 
village like the blaze of a hedge of the risd sar set on 
fire. Though it was the dmnet hour, efi the people 
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of the viDage^men^ womeiii ana dliildren--H(mme oat of 
their hou&es to eearch for the girl* ' The eympalhj of 
the whole village was ezoitedr-Hind Bengalis are a very 
Bjmpathianng peoplei let f(»*eiigner8 say what th^ 
please. Every street was searched^ every hoa8e» 
every bush and thicket, every mango tope, every 
tamarind grove, eveiy plantain garden, in the out* 
skirts of the village. All the bathing yhdfs of all 
the tanks of the village were examin^, and two or 
three little pools in the neighbourhood of I^dma 
Pal's house were dragged through with drag-nets, 
and though laige quantities of fish were caught, 
the body of Yidumani was not found. The grief 
of all the people was indescribable. Most of 
them that day went without their dinner, for 
they were all diligent in the search. Parties 
went off in different directions to make fresh 
search. The fishermen of the village — and there was 
a good lot of them, as the Bengalis are an essentially 
piscivorous race — brought out all their largest drag- 
nets, and offered to drag all the tanks ; but the 
name of those tanks was legion, and dragging them 
all was not the work of a day: indeed, some of them, 
as the reader knows, could not be dragged through. 
Every nook and corner of the village was searched, 
but in vain. The lamentations of the people were 
loud. As for the poor mother, she rent the air with 
terrific screams, fell down on the ground, and rolled 
in the dust writhing with agony, just as a Idd, 
whose neck has been half cut by an unskilful sacri- 
ficer, writhes in pain on the altar of some image of 
the Moloch-like goddess Kill. The sun was just 
setting behind the lofty tamarind trees of the village, 
and yet no cine to the fate of the missiiig girl had 
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been found. The whole Tilkge was filled with hcnrot 
But murder will *‘out.*' 

Oovinda S4manta, onr hero, had been the whole 
day with his cows, which were grasing on an nncnl- 
tirated patch of land in the outskirts of the Tillage, 
excepting the short time when he had come home 
for his meal; and it was at that time that he had 
heard of the mysterious disappearance of the second 
daughter of Padma P41, or as Gk>Tinda and his com* 
panions called him, Podo P41. Not far from the 
place where Govinda^s cows were grazing, his father 
and uncle were working in the fields ; for the reader 
must remember that the few acres of land which 
Badan cultivated did not lie in one side of the 
village, but were in various places. At sunset 
Govin^ was bringing his cows home. They came in 
a line, climbed up the high embankment of the tank 
Krishnasdgara, went down the slope on the other 
side, going very near the wateris edge, as cows 
are accustomed to do. One of the cows, wishing 
to drink water, went to the edge^ mid put her 
fore-legs fairly into the water, bnt in a moment she 
started back and ran up the embankment. Another 
cow, which was behind, came up to ^e same spot, 
and was stooping to drinlf, when a^be too started 
back, apparently with fright, and mik up the ^m- 
banlment. Govinda, who noticed ;jboth, natn ally 
thought that the cows must have i|een something 
unusual, otherwise they would not hi|re turned away 
from the water without drinking. | Going to the 
spot, what should he see but a hummi corpse floating 
at some yards* distance from the slmre, half-covered 
by the aquatic plants. As his fathei^ and uncle w«rw 
comiug behind he shouted to them, ind in a moment 
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they joined him* They inferred from the aiae of the 
oorpee, and from the profneion of hair on its head, 
that it was the body of a little girl, and th^ had no 
•donbt in their min^ that it was the corpse of Y£dn» 
mani, whom they had often seen. The news was soon 
spread, and the whole village came to the tank. But 
how was the body to be brought to land t The reader 
will recollect that the Krishnasdgara was regarded 
with mysterions awe, and that scarcely any person 
dipped his feet in any other part of the tank than 
at the bathing which were sadly out of repair. 

Amongst the hundreds of spectators crowding the 
slope of the embankment dr)wn to the water’s edge, 
none offered to undertake the task. At last, Kala- 
m&oik, the boldest man in the village, went down 
into the water, swam up to the corpse, and dragged 
it ashore. The crowd shrieked with horror; there 
was no mistaking it — it was the veritable Yadumani, 
but without life, without clothes, without her silver 
ornaments. The poor child bad been evidently 
murdered for the sake of the jewels on her 
person. 

The question now waa, not as it would have been 
in other countries — who was the murderer? — but 
whether the body should be burnt that very night 
or not. The pressing necessity of an immediate 
solution of the question will be apparent to every 
one who remembm that Hindus consider it a great 
calamity and a great sin if the body of a deceased 
person is not burnt within twenty-four hours after 
his death. The invariable practice is to perform 
the rite of cremation immediately after the spirit 
has left its clayey tenement. Bat in the present 
ease it was contrary to law to bom tbe body 
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wi&oat the knowledge end lanction of the polioe. 
It wee therefore deemed advisable to ask the adviee 
of the samixid&r of the village. Hie laodlord^ aa an 
erthodox Hindu, was for immediate cremation; but 
to guard against unpleasant .consequences he sent 
for the policeoconstable of the village, called phan^ 
4idar^ and ordered him (for he was the samindir^s 
humble and obedient servant) not to send a report 
of the affair to the thani (poHce-station) of Man* 
tresvar, which was the head police*station of Pargani 
84h4b4d, in which Kdnchanpiir was situated* On 
i^oeiving a douceur the pltandldar agreed to hudi 
up the matter. The corpse was then that very 
night taken from the i&ishnasagara to another 
tank, where the remains of all the deceased persons 
of that part of the village were usually burnt, and« 
the rite of cremation was duly performed. 

Next morning the whole village were on the 
alert to discover, if possible, the perpetrator of that 
atrocious deed. One old woman came forward and 
said that she bad seen, the day hetqte, at about 
eleven o'clock, Yadumani going along with Be]4 
Bagdi and his sister towards Krishnas^ra. Scores 
of people immediately ran to the hut of Bej4 Bdgdi, 
caught hold of him and of his sister, jknd dragged 
them to the Cutcherry of the zapindar. On 
the way the culprits were half killed with slaps, 
blows, cuffs, and kicks of the angry m^titude* The 
aamindar ordered them to be torts^led till they 
confessed the crime. The bamboo 'torture soon 
compelled them to make a clean breast of the 
affair. They said that tibey had enticed away tiie 
girl from the street, where she was playing, with 
the promise of giving her some Ane mangoes, that 
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tlu^ lutd token all her onuuneoto, whidi were onlj 
of eihar, kiOed her, end hid the oorpae unong toie 
flags the Ejiahiwtoigara. I need aoaroelj apj, 
that at this oonfasaion, the crowd, almost maddm^ 
with rage, ponred anch a hailstorm of blows, kicks, 
and 0 U&, npon tiw bal|mta, that they were almost 
within an inch ol tihair Utos. Bnt dm question 
was-— what was to be done to tibemf They oonld 
not be handed over to the police, for that wotdd have 
pat both Padma P(1 and the samind^r into a scrape, 
for having burnt the corpse without the knowle^e 
and permission cS the police. The samindir resolved 
to eipd the mnrderers from the village, warning 
them, that if they letnmed to the village, they would 
be handed over to the police, and hanged. There 
and then the miscreants were opelled from the 
village, accompanied with a whirlwind of abase, 
and a hsalstmnn of brickbats and old dioee. Thanks 
to the easy virtue of the village constable, the higher 
pdioe sothorities never got a seent of this a&ir. 
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THK TILLAOe MARKET. 

0oiii«k burtheoed with their homely 
Journey to villnge hit or fair. 

ET. H. Wa$tm. 

tliat is markets, whether held weekly or twkis 
in the week, are a very useful institution ; they not 
only supply with the necessaries of life the inhabitants 
of those little hamlets in which there are no shops, 
but also promote social intercourse between people 
of different villages. The haf of K^chanpur, as 
the reader knows already, was held on Tuesdays and 
Satordays on a plain in the south-west comer of the 
village. It was not a large one compared with the 
monstrous hd{s held in other parts of the countiy, 
especially in Eastern Bengal, still it was a pretty 
good one, being attended by between two and three 
hundred people. There were lio sheds of any kind 
erected in it, so that if a shcwer came on, the hd( 
would be dispersed — ^the only protection against rain 
being a few trees on the spot, ^specially that gigantic 
banyan tree of which we hanip already spoken. On 
market days almost every fasp^y in the village sent 
one of its members to the to buy whatever was 
needed. £[&lamAnik and 0ovinda both regularly 
went to hdf, but with differsiit objects. K&laminik 
went to sell, whereas our hem went to bny. It waa 
customaiy with Badan to heard up in the murdi 
(granary) a quantity of paddy sufficient to snpol| 
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M tbe members of the family with food from one 
hardest to another; and if there happened to be a 
eurplusi it was converted into rice and sold in the 
village haf, especially when rice became dear; and 
sometimes Kdlamdnik bought rice in distant hdfs and 
sold it at an advantage in the hdf of his own village* 
It was not much that he had to sell, nsuslly two 
sacks of rice on the back of a bullock, Govinda went 
to buy for the family a few necessary articles which, 
though procurable in the village shops, were sold at 
lower prices in the hdf. The two weekly markets 
were not called the market of Tuesday and the market 
of Saturday ; they were almost always named accord- 
ing to the number of days which elapsed between 
one market day and another. Thus the market of 
Tuesday was called the market of three, because three 
clear days intervened between that day and the fol* 
lowing Saturday ; and the market of Saturday 
was called the market of two, because there are only 
two days intervening between that day and the follow- 
ing Tuesday, Usually more things are sold in a market 
of three than in a market of two^ as people lay in more 
provisions on the former occasion than on the latter. 

Let my reader accompany Govinda to a ftaf of 
three. Scarcely have yon come to the outskirts of 
the village when your ears are regaled with the 
buzz, as it were, of many millions of bees, wafted 
through the surrounding groves of mango, and the 
long avenues of the asvatha and the tamarind. The 
buzz increases in londnmis as yon proceed, and it 
becomes quite deafeuing when you are fairly on the 
scene of action. For a good, varied, and rich noise 
commend us to a village haf. The noise of a mob 
oh Trafalgar Square, or on the boulevards of Paris. 
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tt nothing to it. A London or a Paris mob may 
have in it a larger number of people than moet 
hdfs in Bengali but all who make up that mob do 
not speak at the same time; whereas m a village 
hdf every one, without exception, whether he be a 
buyer or a seller, is, at the same moment of time^ 
speaking in an assembly of some hundreds at the 
top of his voice. 

The first thing you notice as you enter the hdf is 
a large number of redJooldng bran-new handle 
(cooking-pots) and earthen vessels of all sorts and 
shapes, both on your right and on your left: those 
have been brought from a neighbouring village, and 
are sure to have a good sale, as there is not a single 
potter at Kanchanpur. The sellers of goods have 
formed themselves into five long rows or streets, 
most of whom are squatting on the baie ground, a 
few on gunny bags spread upon the earth, and 
fewer still on low wooden stools; while the articles 
for sale are put out, according to their nature, either 
on the ground, or in gunny bags, or in baskets. 
One row yon see entirely filled with greens and 
vegetables, the names of whidi it were endless to 
mention ; for of greens the people of Bengal eat an 
infinite variety, excepting only those which are either 
poisonous or noxious in any othirway: and as to other 
vegetables their name is legioUfu Greens and veg€>- 
tables, indeed, require to be numerous, as Bengalis 
are thorough vegetazians ; the ^nly animal food they 
use beinjg milk, darified butter, end fish. Amongst 
the vegetables exposed for sale you notice some 
curions ones. A woman here has in her basket 
bright-red radisheB, eseh about three feet long; a 
man there has pumpkins and gourds of moustroua 
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•tie ; 1 third has that e^onderfiiUy rich Md nutritious 
fruit, though somewhat disagreeable to the taste, 
called hantH or jack fimit, each of which weighs 
forty pounds aToirdupois. Bntwhat in the name of 
wander is that carious looking fruit, resembling a 
huge boa-constrictor, and measuring about two y wds 
in length f It is the ckietUngd, or snake-gourd, the 
Trichosiinike$ a/nguina of botanists* One of these 
snake-gourds is amply sufficient to famish a large 
family with breakfast and dinner when made into 
enrry and eaten along with boiled rice. A stranger 
looking at the long array of greens and ▼egetablea 
might mistake that part of the Ka4 for an agricul- 
tural show, if he did not know that they constituted 
the chief food of the people. 

The second row consists of grocers and con- 
fectioners, and infinitely varied are the articles 
exposed for sale in that range. You have a hundred 
sorts of spices, spices for cooking, for pan, and for 
other purposes ; of sweetmeats you have every 
variety, from the humble mu4hi and pdfdli to the 
delicate hhdjd — the king of the tribe. This row is 
frequented chiefly by the village boys — and both the 
pedagogues of the village give their boys half-school 
on market-days— who with one pice (somewhat less 
than a halfpenny) in each one^s waist — I cannot say 
poekei, for a genuine village Bengali boy having no 
pocket, keeps little sums of money wrapped in the 
bids of his dhuH around the waist — are standing 
before the confectioners, and debating in their minds 
what sweetmeat they should sdect. Nor is the debate 
an idle one ; for with a halfpenny a boy may get a 
large quantity ci mM4ki or phufikdi, a good number 
ef fcadind#, or a oonstderabte bit of pdfdli. 
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A third row oonsists chiefly of clothes exposed 
for sale by those who have woven them — ^inelegant 
and coarse, but stout and lasting, and therefore good 
for husbandmen and the working classes, A fourth 
row displays country-made cutlery — ^plough-shares, 
hoes, sickles, bill-hooks, bonfia, axes, knives, kdtaris, 
Ac., Ac., all the implements of husbandry, village car- 
pentry, masonry, and cookery. A fifth row consists 
of articles manufactured from leather, like shoes, or 
rather slippers — ^for the majority of Bengalis use 
only slippers and not shoes, boots being of course 
■out of the question — thongs, toys, and other nonde- 
script things; while apart from all the rows, under 
the magnificent banyan tree already spoken of, are on 
one side, paddy and rioe sellers with their bullocks, 
and on the other a lot of fisherwomen, selling an 
infinite variety of fish, from the Liliputian jninfi t 
the Brobdignagian bodl and rohita. 

Who is that up-country man with a red turban 
on his head, and a large basket in his hand, accom- 
panied by a man who looks like a clerk f It is 
the aamindar's servant, who has come to take told 
(rent), for the landlord of the village, from every 
trader in the market. The piece of ground on 
which the hd( is held, belongs to the xamindar 
of the village, for which grpund no one pays him 
rent; the landlord, therefo^, reimburses himself 
by taking, on each market |by, from every trader 
a small quantity of the go^ds in which he deals. 
Should the commodities be valuable, like cloth or 
jewels, a few pice are paid m an equivalent for the 
articles. 1 need hardly say that, by adopting this 
method of remunerating Umelf, the g aynin di r pts 
a hundred times more than he would have obtained 
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if he had charged a fair rent for the ground; and 
yet there can be no doubt that the traders them- 
eelres prefer the zamind&r’s methodi to paying a 
monthly sum. Who is that Mahomedan-looking 
man, with a long beard, a skull-cap on his head, 
and a b&ton in his hand, follow^ by a coolie 
with a basket? He is the plianiidar (police con- 
stable), of the village. He has also come for hie 
tola; and, though the traders do not give him as 
mnch aa they give to the zamindar, yet they give 
him something, as they are afraid of incurring his 
displeasure. Half-a-doaen boys are also going the 
round of the stalls, to raise tola for the Brahman 
g%mAmahaiaya (schoolmaster), of the village ; but 
the poor pedagogue, though he gets a little from 
some of the traders, gets a great deal less than 
the police constable. But there is a fourth told- 
raiser, going about from stall to stall with a basket 
in his hand. He is a Brahman, exacting a tax for 
the village bdrodripujd (joint-stock idol worship), 
which is held annually at l^nchanpur, attended with 
much pomp and many exhibitions, and for the ex- 
penses of which each seller of goods is bound to 
give something on each market day. 

The hat began at about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. It is now^ four o’clock, and business is at 
its height. Both buyers and sellers are speaking 
their loudest, and the noise is deafening. The scene 
is a pex’fect Babel. It is not only the confusion of 
tongues, but the confusion of tongues worse con- 
founded. But, lo I who is that European gentleman 
who has just entered the hdf, and is standing in 
the shade of that big va(a tree to which I have so 
often alluded, with a B&bu-looking person beside 
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and a coolie with a bag under his arm T At 
the sight of the Sdheb a number of people leave 
off bargfaining and rush towards him. The Babu 
opens a book which he has with him, and begins 
to read, Govinda and scores of other people listen 
attentively. It is something about God, about sin 
and salvation, about a Saviour for the children o! 
men. Govinda distinctly heard the name Jesu 
KhrUhfa, The fact is, the Rev. Friedrich Klein- 
knecht, a German clergyman connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, was out itinerating in 
the district of Vardhaniana, and had, in the course of 
his evangelistic peregrinations, reached Kanchanpur 
that very afternoon, and was now taking advantage of 
the M( to preach the Gtispel to the people. From the 
way in which the people salute the reverend gentle- 
man, and the nature of the questions they put him, it 
seems that he is no stranger to them. The truth is, 
Mr, K3einknecht*8 station is Kanaimitsala, on the 
suburbs of the town of VardLamana, only seven miles 
distant from Kanchanpur ; he had therefore been 
often in the village and preached at the hd( as well 
as at Sivatala, as the middle part of the village, 
where there wei*e two temples, was called, and had 
sometimes visited some of the intluential inhabitants 
in their houses. As Mr. Kleinknecht was very affable 
in his manners, and had no liauteur or arrogance in his 
demeanour towards the children of the soil — as he was 
exceedingly simple in his habfts, like most Germans 
— as he never lost temf>er in his discussions with 
Hindus, though it was sorely tried by the irrelevant 
arguments and incoherent reasonings of his opponents 
— ^as he sometimes gave medicines to the poor people 
of the village if sick at the time of his annual visit— 
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and as he spoke the Bengali laugoage almost like a 
Bengali (and Oennans^ as a rale^ speak Bengali better 
than Englishmen), excepting now and then confound* 
ing his b^s with his p^8*~he was universailj lined bj 
the inhabitants of Kinchanpnr; indeed, IkUe boys 
nsed^to go np to him, and, catching bs coat-tails# 
used to say — Padre Saheb, Maldm.** 

Such was the missionary who now stood under the 
gigantic va(a tree in the market-place of Kl^nchanpur. 
After his catechist had read a chapter of one of the 
Gospels — and 1 ha^e been told that it was the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew — and had briefly 
expounded it to the crowd, which was receiving acces- 
sion of listeners every minute, Mr. Kleinknecht 
addressed the people, taking for his text — ** Come 
dnto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.^^ The reverend gentleman drew 
each a vivid picture of the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity, and manifested such glowing sympathy for 
the labouring poor, that the audience (the majority of 
whdm were of that class) seemed to be greatly affected. 
AMbile the preacher was going on with his subject with 
great earnestness and fluency, one here and another 
there exclaimed — All that the Padre Saheb is saying 
is quite true I ” When, however, he touched on the 
last clause of the text and spoke of the eternal rest as 
the gift of the Saviour, be did not seem to carry along 
with him the sympathy of his audience. At the con- 
clusion of the address a discussion followed, in which 
some Brahmans and Kdyastbas took part, but the 
arguments of which it is here nnnecessary to detail. 
At tbe close of the discussion, Christian tracts written 
in the Bengali language were distributed gratuitously 
among ^ fmople, who showed such eageriuMS to 
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■oUiffi tiiem tiut trod upon om ftnotWt toeik 
aod nearly threw the miarionary and his catechiat oS 
their lega. In the meles onr hero got hold of a tract 
entitled the Saiya Jiraya (“The Tme Befnge'*) 
which he took home and need occasionally to read. 
4s the atm had already set, the h&l broke np, and 
hnyera and aellera wended their way homewards— -aome 
to K&nchanpnr, and others to neighhonring Tillages. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

LIDIBS’ PARLUMjeMT. 

JbHt chief do India*! simple danghtef% 

Assemble iu these hallowed watei% 

With vase of classic model laden. 

Like Grecian girl or Tuscan maiden, 

Golleoiing thus their turns to dll 
From goiddng fount, or trickling rilL 

K. H. WiUtm. 

THOuon Bengali women in the villages visit one 
another in their houses for friendly conversation^ 
nowhere do so many women meet together and talk on 
so many different subjects — ^village politics not ex- 
cluded — as at the bathing ghdfa of those tanks to 
which they resort for their daily ablations. I have 
already told the reader that Kanchanpur has a great 
many large and beautiful tanks, but of them were 
not popular for bathing purposes. The two tanka in 
the village which were resorted to by the largest 
number of bathers were the Himsdgara in the south, 
and the Rdga*B tank in the north of the village. As 
Badan lived in the northern division of the viUage, the 
members of his family all bathed every day in the 
Rdya*8 tank, so called from the samindar, who 
belonged to the Raya family. It had two bathing 
ghdfs, one for men, and the other for women, and 
they are so situated with respect to each other, 
that the men who bathe in the one gftdf eazmot 
see the women who bathe m the other. Both have 
lights of steps built of masoniy, going pretty far 
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into the taxik> which is Tery deep. These steps 
ere enclosed by walls of mascTiiry, which, however, 
do not rise above the surface of the water. At the 
head of the steps is a liirge floor, also of masonry, 
where the people, after coming out of the wat^, 
wipe their bodies, their hair, and sometimes change 
their wet clothes for dry ones, though the general 
custom is to go home, however distant, in wet clothes. 
On two sides of the floor are two iulasi plants, raised 
above the floor by masonry work. 

If the reader wishes to listen to a conversation 
carried on by a number of women, let him accom- 
pany me about the middle of the day, say between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, to the women’s ghat of 
the Rdya^i tank. It is, however an expedition 
attended with some peril, for if we are seen standing 
near the ghfi(, and listening to the conversation going 
on, we are sure to be called all sorts of names, and 
abased as Bengali women only can abuse. We must 
therefore get to the ghdf some one or two hours 
before, and conceal ourselves among the thick foliage 
of a sacred ariphal tree (Ai^gle Mcnrmeloti) which stands 
just a little beyond the floor. 

It is eleven o’clock. The women are dropping 
in one by one. Most of them are bringing with 
them brass kalasu (water-vases), and a few have 
earthen ones, in which they intend taking home 
drinking water, and which they ell put down on the 
floor described above. Their faces are all looking 
glossy, for they have been wifll rubbed with oil. 
Women of all ages, of all ranks, of all castes except 
the very lowest, are there. There is a venerable- 
looking old woman of seventy, all her hair white as 
flax. She has no holost. as she is too feeble to 
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carry ooe filled with water. There are matroae 
thirty and forty yeahi old^ women of twenty, and 
blooming girla of eweet sixteen — in England they 
call it sweet seTenteea^'; in Bengal the sixteenth 
year of a Hindn young lady is thought to be the 
sweetest and most charming. Some of them, yoo 
obsenre, are very handsome in their features, and 
their complexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed 
with the redness of the alakta (foe), a colour which 
most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the 
European. The quantity of jewels, most of them 
of pure gold, with which the persons of many of 
them are loaded, shows that they belong to the 
mnstocracy of the Tillage. Most of the women, 
shortly after their arrival at the ghaf, sit down on 
the steps of the water’s edge, rub their teeth with 
a black dentifrice, called tarn, which each woman 
has brought with her wrapped in a bit of paper, 
gargle their mouths for a full quarter of an hour, 
and begin scouring their feet with their gAmchhd 
(bathing towels). They then go down the steps 
— with their clothes on, of course— cmd stand in 
the water up to the chin. In this position the 
rubbing of the body commences, the object of 
which is to take off the oil with which every part 
of the body has been anointed. Then, the rubbing 
over, they dip their heads in water 1 know not how 
many dozens of times, and remain standing there 
up to their chin for a long time, for they seem to 
enjoy bathing vetj much. Various parties are, of 
ooursb, engaged in various operations. Some have 
already bathed, have filled their kofesif with 
water, and are going away, others have just 
eo«ne others are rinsing their teeth, others are 
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fitting on tho eteps and robbing their feet^ others 
are standing chin-deep in water, and a few others, 
especially Bi4hmani women, are engaged in reciting 
prayers. During all these operations lively con- 
versation is going on, and there is no lack of either 
talkers or listeners, for at any moment between 
eleven and one o’clock you are sore to find at tiie 
ghdf at least twenty women. 

A woman who is rubbing her feet sees anolher 
woman preparing to go, and says to her, 

“ Sister, why are you going away so soon f Ton 
have not to cook ; why are you then going so soon f ” 
** Sister, I shall have to cook to-day. The elder 
biw, is not well to-day : she was taken ill last 


night.” 

^'But yon have not to cook much. Yon have 
no feast in your house?” 

^'No; no feast, certainly. But my sister haa 
come from Devagrima with her son. And the 
fisherman has given ns a large rokita, which must 
be cooked.” 

** Oh ! yon have gnests in yoer house. And what 
are yon going to cookf’^ 

** I am going to cook dal of mdahJcaldi, one for- 
hdri, ba4i fried, fish fried, fiib with pq>perooms, 
fish with tamarind, and anothlir didi, of which my 
•aster’s son is very fond, namsfy, am^ with poppy- 
seed/’ 


‘The everlasting ha4i alp poppy-seed. Ton 

are very fond of thelMi two things. We 

BtiQimaiis do not like either of fibem.” 

** Tto reason why yon Brfihmans do not like hm4i» 
ia that yon do not know how to make them weli 
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for Wfon moDths. Yoa would wish to out it orcfry 
d*y. At f€»r poppy*8eed, what excellent ourrj it 

"Why, sister, yon are so eloquent in the praise 
of ha4iff that my mouth is almost watering* If I 
were not a Br&hmani woman I would have tasted 
your ba4i *^ ‘ 

"Never mind, though you are a Brahman, once 
taste my I)a4i will npt destroy your caste. 

So saying, the banker woman went away with 
the kalctsi on her waist. 

Another woman who was in water up to her chin, 
addi*essing another woman sitting on the steps, says ; 

When did you get that ornament, Sat ?** 

" Which do you mean, Sai ? This jhufnka, yon 
mean, I got it only two days ago. SUlfke goldsmith 
has made it. You like it f** 

"Oh, that’s exceedingly well made. There is 
no end to your ornamonts. You are covered with 
jewels from head to foot. You are lucky in getting 
a husband who makes it the chief business of his 
life to please you.” 

" I hope, Sai, you have also got a good husband. 
They also say he loves you very much.” 

".My husband loves me very much I JETd / 
Vidhdtdt Jackals and dogs weep and bowl at my 
misery.” 

"WhyT what great misery are you suffering f 
Yon are not in want of clothas, of food, or of any 
of the ntscessaries of life; and he loves you very 
much, they all say.” 

" ffe' gives me clothes, certainly, but tl^y are 
not half so nice as yours. Food ilso he gives 
me, but everyone eats food, even dege. 
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for his laving me, what is the use of dry 
Bot what ean I say f All this misery has been 
written on my forehead* There is no escaping it 
except by death. 1 shall be happy when 1 die/' 

'^Oh, »ai^ why are yon so sad about nothing? 
Ornaments are no sign of a husband’s love. A ynatf 
may load his wife’s person with ornaments, and yet 
may not love her. I have heard many rich people of 
Oalcutta are of this sort. Their wives are adorned 
in every limb, and have jewels the very names of 
which 1 never heard; and yet those rich B&boa 
seldom sleep at night at home. They sleep at 
Machhui Baz4r. But your husband is very good; 
after candlelight he never goes out of doors; he is 
very gentle; he never beats yon, nor rebukes yon. 
What do you want more? It is true, he has not 
givmi you many ornaments. But is it his wish not 
to give you? He would, if he could, give you a 
houseful of ornaments; but Mother Lakshmi has 
not smiled upon him. Don’t grumble, sai ; you 
should be thankful that you haV^e got such a dear 
lord of your soul.” 

^^Oh Bagalal You seem to be in love with my 
husband I 1 wish Prajapati had given me your 
husband, and mine to you.” 

” Oh, 9ai ! What kind of language is that f It ia 
nproper language. Whatevek husband fata has 
given you, with him you must content. It is a 
great sin to be discontented in Inch a ease.” 

You have become a great I^n^it, Bagalal You 
speak in that manner, only because you know how 
to read and to write. Forgive tne, tat, if 1 have 
offended you. 1 am an* ignoimiil woman, like other 
women.” 
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am AO Paucity wL It is troa mj husband 
haa taught me to read and to write, but I am as 
ignorant as yon in many things, only 1 haTe read a 
few books from which I have learnt that conjugal 
happiness does not consist in the abundance of 
cniatnents, but in the union of hearts/^ 

*^Yon are right, Bagala. Pll try and console 
mjself with what you have ]ust now told me/* 

Just at this time Sundari, Badan^s wife, came to 
the gMf with an earthen kalasi at her waist* As 
most of the women at that time bathing were of 
higher castes and of superior social standing, she 
instinctively went to one of the side steps and 
descended into the water. An elderly woman no- 
tidng her said — ** 1 hear, Malati^s mother, that your 
son Govinda is going to get married to Dhanamani, 
Padma P41^8 eldest ^ughter* Is that rumour true f 
** Yes, there has bwn some talk on the subject^ 
but nothing has as yet been settled.^' 

*'lt would be a good match* Dhanamani is a 
very nice girl. She is gentle like the goddess 
letohmi herself.^’ 

** Don’t praise her too much, lest the gods take 
her away from the world. If Prajipati has tied the 
knot, the marriage will take place ; if not, not.” 

'^You need not be anxious about it. Padma BG 
teems to have a great liking for yonr son. 1 am 
sure the marriage will take place.” 

** So let it be, by the blessmg of you aU.** 

After Sundari had uttered the above words there 
wes observed some excitement amongst the womem 
bathing; several voices once cri^ cut^^Look 
there! Hem&ngini, the aamindir^s daughter, is 
coming here.” All looked towards the way Itsding 
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to the ghdf from the Tillage^ when there was aeea 
e very beantifnl girl of about sixteen years of age 
ooming up to the bathing place. Her head was nn* 
cohered ; her body cove^ in every part with 
ornaments; she was somewhat stout^ and a« she 
walked slowly^ like a young dephant, aa the old 
Sanskrit poets would have said, the silver anklets of 
her feet made a tinkling noise. She had been 
m^ied some years since to a yonng zamindar of 
another part of the district, and was now on a visit 
to her parents. All eyes were directed towards her. 
She had no kalan at her waist, was attended by two 
maid-servants, and looked as prond as, to compare 
small things with great, Pharaoh^s daughter might 
have looked when she went to make her ablution in 
the Nile. An old woman, who seemed, frpm a 
massive gpld chain round her neck, to belong to a 
respectable and wealthy family, broke the silence by 
asking — What man was that sitting in the portioo 
of your house with your father? I saw them both 
ss £ was coming to the tank.^' 

''That is the Darogi of Mantresvara.'^ 

'^D4rog&l Why, what has he come here for? 1 
have not heard of any dacoity or murder in the 
village." 

"No murder I Have you torgotten the case of 
Y&dumani, Padma Pit’s second daughter?" 

" Bnt that is an old afiEair. It was all settled leng 


ago. 

** It WM not settled— it was ^7 hnahed np. But 
It seems it has eome to light now.” 

And what har joor father said to the DArogA” 

” I am sue 1 don’t know what he has said to hina| 
bnt I beJwrs he has giren the Dkrogi hnsh-mmi^ 
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Some of tiie women then kondiad i^Km • long 
argnment on the merits the omo, some defnidii^ 
the piaorioe of giving hnsh-mon^, and othm ocm* 
damning it So^ is • sample of ^e surt of oonverssi* 
tkm which takes place in tiw parhament of Bengali 
womw. Other topics of oonvenation are: — the 
emelties of hnsban^ the qnaireb of two wives of 
the same man, tilie atrooions oondnot of step-mothers, 
the beanty of the women of the village, and the 
like. Aftw a world of talk of the above description 
the women one by one left the ghdf, ahnost all of them 
in clothes dripping wet, and with halatit filled with 
water on their waist As no eye is now npon ns, let 
ns, gentle reader, come down from the tree and take 
to our heels, lest some late bathma disoovor ns and 
beat ns with broomstidts for having committed so 
ongalluit an act as to ovwhear the nmvenwtion of 
ladies. 
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Hir month wm iiwerto m bmg»( or 

Or lioord ol appl««» t&yd in bay or both. 

T/fc« UilUr— Wm, 

fioawitL tells ns that Dr. Johnson, who was a grsa 
edmiror of the novels of Richardson, gave the follow 
ing reply to Thomas Erskine, who had remarked that 
that novelist was tedious. **Why, sir, if yon were 
to read Richardson for the story, your impatience 
would be BO much fretted, that you would hang your* 
self; but you most read him fw the sentiment, and 
consider the story as only giving occasion to the 
sentiment.” 1 should be very sorry, indeed, gentle 
reader, and should never forgive mys^, if my clumsy 
management of the story of Qovinda’s life should 
lead you to make an end of yoir existence. I would 
therefore hnmbly beseech you. On my knees, to try 
me a little longer before puling this halter round 
your neck. But if, after r^Mlisg some ten or twdve 
ehapteiB mote, you do not fini the story immaamg 
in interest, yon will be at peifeot liberty ather to 
pot a rt^ or to tie a kalasi kound yonr neck, just 
eooording to your likiig for an siiy or a watery 
death; only in tiiat case yon iHll not lay the bUune 
at my do<»>, f<»r it would then be proved that 1 had 
not the laenl^ to pfesae^and thenfore afar not respon* 
Bible for what I have nott I have thonght it proper 
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to jfirmoiao tbnt mach^ «t the coiiuneno0inent of a new 
▼olume^ in order to wash my lumds dean in tbie 
matter* 

It would, however, be doing limple justice to 
myself, were I brieSy to state the reasons why the 
story has not as yet become interesting* In the first 
place, the reader will please remember tha* nothing 
very striking doss, in point of fact, ever occur in 
the history of a boy in his teerut, and especiaUy of 
a Bengali peasant boy. I could have, if I had 
pleased, concentrated into this biography th^ col* 
leoted striking incidents in the lives of a thousand 
Bengali peasants; but in that case I should have 
been writing the life of a possible, or at best of a 
probable, liiyat, whereas my object in this book is 
to write the Mstory of an actual raiyat — a n&iyat 
that may be found at any hour of any day in any 
district of Bengal. If, therefore, there be any 
dearth of interest in the annals of tiie boyhood of 
Govinda, the defect is not mine, bat that of Natubb, 
whom I follow. In the second place, the reader 
is to bear in mind that the primary object of this 
book is to draw a picture of the ** social and 
domestic lifo of the rural population and working 
oHasses of Bengal,*' and that the story, to use the 
words of Johnson, ''only gives occasion" to the 
drawing of that picture. At the same time I should 
be sorry if anyb^y thought that I had no story to 
tdb I could not, in all conscience, say with the 
Knife-grinder, Story? God bless yon, 1 have ^ne 
to tell, sir I " I have a story to as the reader 
wH ees^. if he wiU hare only the patience to wait 
a tet* 

We have not met Hfflati linoe her marriage^ 
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wliieli took place some yean agO| excepting onoe 
lor a single second in her father’s house, when 
Aduri had an attack of hysteria: I shall therefore 
give the reader some account of what she had been 
doing all this time. The reader will recollect that 
two days after Mdlati’s maxriage she wemt away 
with her husband to his house at Durganagar, where 
•he was received with great kindness by her father- 
in-law, mother-ior-law, and other relations of her 
husband. There was great rejoicing in Kesava 
Sen’s house; relations and friends were every day 
feasted, and the newly married couple often went 
out to dinner in the houses of Madhava’s relatives. 
The small village of Durganagar, about thirty miles 
east of Kanchanpur, was close upon the river Bhi- 
girathi, the Hoogiily of English maps, being not far 
from the large village Dakshinpalli, the seat of a 
wealthy aaminddr family on the one hand, and from 
Nildangd, an indigo factory, on the other. The 
mhid>itant8 for the most part were engaged in agri- 
Cultural pursuits, befhg chiefly of the Sadgopa and 
Aguri castes, though there were a few Br&hman 
Camiliea aud the usual complement of the other 
eaatea. It formed part of |be zamind^ri of the 
wealthy Bandyopadhy4yas, or Bdnduyes, as they 
were oommouly called, of Dakshinpalli. There was 
nothing remarkable about Ihe little village of 
Durganagar; there were the ^ usual mango groves, 
the eternal paddy fields, the thmk clamps of bamboos, 
the lofty mvailux and va^a tlsMi of all Bengal vil- 
lages. Two trees, however, were more common here 
in Badan’s village, namely, the date-palm and 
the jack-tree, the former jddding a large quaieity 
of sugar, and the latt^ giving the poefr people a 
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richly natrifetOQS fruiti thoogh tomewhat disagreeabla 
to tMKte. Bat in this Tillago there was one sort 
of cultivation which was unknown at Kanchanpur^ 
and that was indigo. The blue dye was manup* 
fsctured at the indigo factory of Nild&ngi, aiider 
the superintendence of a European planter, of whom 
the refuier will hear more afterwards. Such was the 
village where the lot of M41ati was cast, and where 
she remained o^ly one week on her first visit, and 
then returned to her father’s house. 

The English readw, accustomed to the sweets 
of the honeymoon, will think it strange that Mdlati 
should leave the company of her husband only a few 
days after her marriage. But then it is to be borne 
in mind that she was but a girl of eleven, and as 
such was unqualified to dischi^ge the duties of the 
married state. Heuoe it is customary with a Bengali 
girl, after stopping only a few days in her father- 
in-laVs house— for we can hardly call it her own 
house— to return to her Other’s, where she remains 
at least one year, and sometimes two or three years, 
according to circumstances, though occasionally she 
pays flying visits to her husband. The poor girl, 
however, always looks upon those visits as great 
trials; nor can it be wondered at, that a girl of so 
tender an age should prefer her father’s thatch to 
that of one who is a perfect stranger, albeit her 
wedded lord. Besides, she enjoys greater liberties 
at her father’s house than she possibly can at her 
father-in-law^B. She is bou (bride) at the latter place, 
and must therefore go about covered with a veil, 
whereas, in the former place, where she was bom, 
she puts on no veil, not only in the house, not even 
in the strests, Mflati, however, after her marriage. 
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while ehe reihaiiied in her father's house, was not 
allowed, as formerly, to go out to the fields, eitbei 
with the cows or with her father's dinner, as she 
was now considered to be another man's property. 
But she did a great deal of work in the house ; and 
Alanga, who was a first-rate housekeeper in her smal) 
way, initiated her into the mysteries of cooking, of 
husking paddy, of making mu4i, of frying khadi, of 
washing clothes, of manufacturing cow-dung cakes, 
and the like. 

When the first year of her marriage was over, an 
envoy arrived from Durganagar bearing a verbai 
message to the effect that the father and mother 
of Madhava were anxious that Malati should go to 
their house for good. Alanga and Sundari were very 
unwilling that she should be sent so soon, and Badan, 
who sha^ the same feeling, dismissed the messenger 
with the reply that he would send her in a short time. 
But that short time became very long. At last a 
second messenger, a woman, arrived from Durg&nagar, 
with a (a litter) and two bearers, for harrying 
Malati. Badan saw that there was nothing for it but 
to send hmr. The Tillage astitdoger was accordingly 
consulted for an auspicious diy, and due prepara- 
tion! were made for her departure. The day fixed 
by the astrologer soon came; the <fu/i was at 
the door; Malati put on bef'^best clothes and aU 
her omameuta. iJanga, Bi^dari, and Aduri set 
up a loud cry, as if somebjlMly 1^^ 
house; and M&lati cried thf loudest. The scene 
was quite affec^g. It was a Bochim. But go she 
must. Two stout basrers IdBted the 4^li on theii 
shottldere with Mfilati in \t, the women of Durgana^ 
standing betide it MOati rent the air with her cries 
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— O either ! O mother ! 0 mother I O father I where 
are they taking me The streets through which the 
latter passed resounded with the same cries ; and men, 
women^ and children ran into the street, and said 
one to another — ** There, look, the daughter of Badan 
Samanta is going to her father-in-law's house !” Nor 
didr Malati's cries cease when the litter had passed the 
village and gone into the paddy fields. Her cries, it is 
true, became leas and less loud, but she wept and 
sobbed, and sighed and groane4 She refused to eat 
anything when at noon the bearers halted in the out^ 
skirts of a village for chewing some mudi, and swallow- 
ing country spirits, which, thanks to the considerate and 
Christian kindness of the British Government, are now 
available in almost every village, though in the rode 
and uncivilised days of our forefathers they could 
hardly be had anywhere, either for love or for money. 
Thus fasting, efghing, and groaning, Malati reached 
Durg&uagar and the boose of her husband's father. 
Midhava's lather and mother received her with 
demonstrations of joy, though Madbava himself did 
not a{9eak a word to her at the time, as it is reckoned 
tndecent and disreputable for a young husband to 
speak to his young wife in the presence of erven the 
deai*est of relatives. 

It may be easily supposed from the state of uintd 
in which Malati reached her husband's house, that 
she took a long time to get reconciled to her new 
abode. The fact is, that for a month or two, shn 
used every night, when alone with her husband in 
his room, to sob and weep for being away from her 
parents ; and A was only on account of the affection 
and tenderness shown by Midhava, that Ae gradually 
got reconciled to her present conditkin in 
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A few words oonoeming Kesava, his &miiy aiMl 
his occopatiozii will not be det^med unseasonable 
here. He was a somewhat respectable husbandmao^ 
or rather farmer^ as he had ten bigkds of rent-free 
land^ which one of his ancestors obtained from the 
Mahomedan Government, for hisring been the mam4al 
or headman of the village; and he had besides 
other twenty bigatts, for which he paid rent to the 
samind4r. Thus he was in better circumstances 
than Badan, who had not a rood of rent-free land. 
Kesava, however, was very infirm in health, partly 
through old age, and partly through an old fever, 
which every now and then troubled him; he was, 
therefore, compelled to hire labourers for tilling fields, 
as Madhava alone — and be was but a lad — ^was not 
able to do all the work. This was. a large draw- 
back, and neutralised, in a" I^rge measure, the' ad<»^ 
vantage of possessing rent-free land. 

As to his family, he had a wife, his only 
son, M&dhava, and a daughter, who h^ married 
early, but had soon after lost her husband, and was 
^lerefore living in her father's house. The daughter's 
name was KAdambini (a clustiw of clouds) ; and, 
though, tme to her name, her complexion was dark, 
dhie was an exceedingly well-behfirved and affectionate 
girl. She loved her parents ^and brother dearly; 
she was very useful in ihe toose, and was liked 
by everybody in the neighboispood, for her gentle 
and amiable disposition. 

The mistress of the housed 'Keiava's wife, and 
Midhava's mothe. , demands a somewhat longer 
notice. She was a thin stiek of a woman, her 
heed was nearly hald— e^ rathor unnsnal phenomenon 
amongst Beugali women, who generallv reioioe in 
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mignificexit heads of hair; she was sqaint-eyed and 
nub-nosed* Her morale was in unison with her 
physique* She was by no means an indolent woman ; 
on the contrary, she bustled about all day, and did 
heaps of work* But she had a most insufferable 
temper. 

Her only ftuilt (and tliat is faults enough) 

Is — that she is intolerably curst. 

And shrewd, and forward; so beyond all measurti 
That, were my state fur worser tnan it is, 

1 would not wed her lor a mine of gold. 

She used periodically to quarrel with all the women 
liying in that part of the Tillage where she lived, to 
rebuke Mddhava sharply for little or nothing, often to 
bandy words with her husband in the presence of 
people; and as to curtain lectures, they were so 
frequent and so yinegar-Hke in their sayoni that 
Mrs. Caudle might well have sat at her feet. Nearly 
half the month she went without her dinner, at least 
in the day; for after quarrelling with her husband 
oyer-night, she would refuse in anger to eat her rice 
the following day, though I am not positiye as to the 
fact whether she took her dinner at night when no one 
noticed it. Some people of the yOla^ used to call 
her rdyabdghini, or the termagant; and a tigress she 
certainly was. But the boys of the Tillage insisted 
on calling her, among themselyes, khenJci, as, like a 
certain animal of the canine species which it is in- 
decorous to name, she used iJways to snarl, and 
eternally make khenh, khenkf khenk. Why the name 
Sudhamukhi (literally the nectar-mouthed) should hare 
been given her at auuapriemia, is more than 1 
can tell; it must have beeu suggested in bitte 
irony by some astrologer who hed found cut that 
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%b 0 malignant influences of snn, moon, stars, and 
planets had been shed upon the inauspicious hoar 
of her birth. 

This nectar-mouthed ladj was a source of great 
Inal to poor M&lati. For some time she seemed 
to be very kind to her, but the infirmities of her 
temper soon discovered themselves and made M41ati 
quite wretched. Whatever she did seemed to displease 
her mother-in-law. She does not sweep the floor well; 
her cow-dung cakes are badly made ; the curries which 
she cooks are execrable; i^e is very ill-bred; she 
walks more like a boy than a girl ; her voice is scarcely 
audible — ^it is like the hissing of a serpent: she has a 
nasty, sneering, sarcastic smile on her lips whenever 
anything is said to her. Such were the criticisms 
pronounced by Sndhamukhi on Mfilati. The young 
wife’s situation would have been truly deplorable 
she had not had a sweet sister-in-law in the persoD 
of Kiuiambini. In her M&lati found a wise counsellor, 
a true comforter, and a sympathising friend. It was 
thought time would mend matters. Not a bit of it. 
Ke^va had a return of his old fever, which ended 
his earthly career. This circumitance made Sudhi- 
mnkhi worse than ever. Constitetionally ill-natured, 
she became more ill-natured on the death of her 
husband, and the blighting of ell hopes of woman- 
hood. She became a greater ^ khenki than ever, 
indeed, a perfect tigress, as the' villagers called her. 
But Id^ti bore on like a mai|yr with the aid of 
her never-&iling consoler, lu|r husband’s sister. 
MAdhava, though, like all good sons-— and Hindus, 
as Bishop Heber remarked long ago, have greater 
filial piety than most nationsr-he highly req>eoted 
his mother, the infirmities of her temper notwith* 
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•tanding, yet lie deeply lympathieed with his wife^ 
whom he loved tenderly. Bat there was ao hs^hag 
it; and what could not be cared most be eadvred. 
He would as soon think of committing mnrder m 
of separating from his mother. The thing was 
impossible. Wbat would the people of tiie village 
eayf What would the iufra-ksha/^nyiu of the whole 
of the district of Vardham&na sayf Would they 
not say, ''Look there at Madhava, that unworthy 
son I He is* truly a kuputra (bad son). He has 
separated himself from his mother, who is to him 
more than Qod, at the bidding of his wife. He has 
preferred his wife to &at goddess who gave him 
birth. Atrocious! Shocking !'' Such a process of 
reasoning, which is congenial to the Hindu mind, 
induced MMhava to give up all ideas of ever 
separating from his mother; and he tried his best 
to persuade his wife to put up with cireuiDstancfiS 
over which he had no control. 
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And with thftt word tho struck me ou the heed. 

Tmnwng cf the Shrme, 

** What is tlie matter, dearest ? Why are you weep* 
ing ? ** asked Madhava, as one night on entering his 
bed-room and shutting the door, he found liis wife 
sitting by the bedside and weeping. As Mnlati did 
not speak but went on sobbing and weeping, Madhava 
again said — Do tell me dearest, wbat is troubling 
yon. Do speak, 0 my life ! and break your mind to 
me. Am I not the lord of your life ? In your preseni 
state, it is not good for you to cry ; some evil thing 
may happen. Do speak and tell me what it ia/^ 

0 lord of my life I ** gasped out Malati, her 
utterance half choked with sighs, •' X have no wish 
to live. My life has become a burden to me. I shall 
be happy if I die now. The winds will enter into my 
bones when I die, and I shall have rest. O gods ! 
take me I take me ! ” and she wwt on sobbing and 
weeping more vehemently than ever. Madhava 
sat near her, stroked her an the Itead and shoulders, 
raised her head, which was resting en her knees, kissed 
Her and said — tell me every <|Mng, dearest; don't 
\>e afraid of telling me the worst. , Yon must not weep 
in your present state ; they say it is a bad omen.” 

1 wish the gods had not l^nght me into this 
state. 1 am weary of mine own life, how then shall 
1 take delight in mj child 7 O gods ! take me.” 
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“ but why are you not telling me the caiifte of 
yonr distress f Do tell me, 0 thou garland of my 
neck ! ” 

** What shall I tell you, my bead ? My bones 
are being fried! Mother-in4aw slapped me on the 
cheeks to-day in the afternoon when you were out in 
the fields.” 

‘‘Mother slapped yon on the face! Is that 
possible? O Vidhat^l what hast thou written on 
my forehead f Am I fa'ted to bear all this misery T 
Why did she beat you?” 

‘‘Why? Yon know to-day is ekddcuti (the 
eleventh day of the moon, when every widow is 
required to fast), and as mother-in-law does not eat 
rice to-day, I had to boil some milk for her. Well, 
in the act of boiling milk, 1 had to go to the store- 
room for something, and before I could come back 
the milk had boiled up and overflowed the can. 
Mother-in-law, who was in the yard, saw this, and 
rebuked me sharply, giving me all sorts of gdldgdli 
(abuse). I only said, ” Mother-in-law I why do yon 
abuse me? I did not willingly do it.” On this she 
became furious, came up to me into the kitchen and 
Struck me on the face, saying, "You have learned, 
wicked girl, to give an answer ? Do you not know 
that your mother-in-law is a goddess to you ? 

”0, what misery! what more misery is written 
on my forehead? But, reidly, it is a great shame 
ithat mother should beat you. I must speak to her.” 

" But what will speaking do ? Do you think she 
will change her nature on account of your speaking 
to her ? She will no more leave oflf her bad temper, 
than the charcoal will leave off its black colour by 
being washed. It is tncurable. It is in her bones.” 
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'•What do you propose, then?'' 

" I propose '{ You will never do what I tell you* 
If I wore you, I would have sent her away from the 
house, and provided for her in some other house/' 

“ Pie I fie I Don't bring that word into your 
mouth. Shall I send away from my house that 
mother who has brought me into the world, and 
who is to be obeyed more than the gods? Shall I 
prefer my wife to my mother ? 0, wicked thought f 

A man may forsake his wife without sin ; but for a 
marj oo forsake his mother, is the greatest of all 
sins." 

“ But how is it that Sdheh loJcs (Europeans), 
whenever they get married, live apart from their 
parents? I heard that fact from some Br^hmani 
women the other day, when I was bathing in the 
tank ; they said they had heard it from somebody 
who was employed in the indigo factory. I think 
that is a good custom. It prevents quarrels between 
young wives and their mothers- in-law.” 

‘‘ 0 fate 1 what misery I The custom of Sdheh 
lake! What have we to do with their custom? 1 
have become a Sdheh ^ I suppose, and you have be- 
come a Bihi (Europ«^n lady) ! Have yon become 
mad ? Who put this ides into your head ?” 

But there are some people of our own caste 
who have separated from their mothers. There is 
that Chhidam P41 of the southlwn division of the 
village. He does not starve his lihother ; he supports 
her, but has given her a separate^but to live in, apart 
from him and his wife. Why can't you do the 
same?" 

And pray what glory has Ibat wretched rasoa) 
Chhidam PAi got by separating himself from hts 
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mother? Does not everybody in the Tillage abuse 
him T Don't they say he is a kupuiror^^n unworthy 
son? The thing is impo^i^uble. Don't again speak 
of aepcirating from mother — it is a great sin even to 
speak of it. A son who s(;parates himself from hia 
mother in order to live with his wife, does not deserve 
to live; and whem he dies the durvii grass will sprout 
iL his bonas, and his soul will go to hell. No, no; 
sep ration is impossible. I will speak to mother ; 
and you must just try and get on with her. It is 
neither your doing nor mother's doing ; it is written 
on the forehead. We cannot escape the decree of fate." 

The last argument of Madhava was irresistible; 
it was written on the forehead, and there was nothing 
for it but to submit to that writing. Mulati yielded 
in despair. What else could she do, poor thing ? 
Next diay Madhava took an early opportunity to 8pe«dr 
to hia mother on the subject, gently telling her that 
it did not look well to beat houj especially as she 
was in a peculiar state. The nectar-mouthed lady 
broke out in a deluge of ambrosia and said : — “ And 
so that wicked girl has been telling you everything ? 
Did I not tell you that you should noit marry in that 
wicked village of Kanchanpur, and into the wicked 
family of the Samantas? That fool, your father, 
oouoluded the match against my consent. Does 
hem want you to drive me away from tjie house? 
And you, unworthy son, you slave of your wife, you 
that are kicked by your wife every night, you come 
to rebuke your mother I Forehead-burnt girll 
daughter of perdition I a woman in form but a 
Bakshasi in mind ! A broomstick on her face I And 
you, O unworthy son, have come, at the bidding of 
your wife who has bought and sold you, to rebuke 
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your mother who bore you for ten long monthe^ 
and Buffered intolerable agony on your account I Let 
that daughter of perdition return to her fathcr^s 
house. I will get for you a better and a more thankful 
wife. Beat her with a broomstick^ and send her 
away.’* 

From this inundation of nectar and whirlwind of 
ambrosia Madhava saw no safety except in flight. 
Without opening his mouth he left the house and 
wfMit to the flolds to breathe the free air of heaven. 
Kadambini, who heard the whole conversation from 
the kitchen, tried her liest to comfort Malati, dwelling 
on the duty of Bubmission and on the irreversible 
decrees of fate. But Sudhamukhi, after venting her 
rage in the thimderatorm of abuse described above, 
was not pacified. For a long time she kept muttering 
something between her teeth, cracked the knuckles 
of her fingers on the ground, walked to and fro in 
excitement, banged the doors with gr^at force, 
dashed brass pots to the ground, and seemed to be 
beside herself. But Malati and Kadambini were not 
at all surprised, as they were accustomed to such dis- 
plays. During the remainder ef the day she did 
not exchange a single word wi& Malati, and looked 
anilenly even on her own daughter, who, she thought, 
took the daughter-in-laVs part.; The following day 
her brow was less frowning, and matters went on 
pretty much as before. 

Meanwhile in due time Milali presented M4dhava 
with a fine little boy. As M^hava had become a 
staunch Vaiahnmva, he did not allow his wife to be 
oonfined for a month, as .is customary with the bulk 
of the Hindu population, but adopted the system of 
what is called Harvr-lui, at Hari*a, that is, KTi8hiia*ii 
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plunder^ According to this system of Yaisbnavs 
midwifery a woman, when delivered of a child, gets 
op from bed either the same day or the next flay, 
in case the occurrence takes place at night, bathes , 
gives Harirduf, and then engages in domestic work 
as if nothing had happened. This syetem is prt>- 
nounced dangerous by the Kavirdjes or physicians, 
but it is alleged by the Vaishnavas that it is dan- 
gerous only to the unbelieving. A woman who has 
faith in Har is protected by that god from all 
danger, if she only gives Harir-lut. The news 
spread through Dnrganagar that Farirdut was to 
take place in M^dhava's house. At the appointed 
time, which is generally in the evening, scores of 
boys were assembled in the open yard of Madhava's 
house. He took a basket of sweetmeats and threw 
them by handfuls among the Juvenile crowd. The 
boys shouted out Hari boll Hanri hoi! scrambled 
for the sweertmeats, ate them, and made a loud noise, 
'fhis is the whole of the ceremony. Strang© to say, 
Malati did not suffer from this summary treatment. 

In due time the child was named YWava, the son 
of Midhava, who was the son of Kesava~the ilindoi 
delighting in euphonious immes- 
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But Nature's bounties fall 

To thy produotive tields, Bengal. 

H. H. miwm 

The English reader need not fear that we are ahont 
to discuss the gricv'ances of Paddy and the expediency 
or otherwise of ** Home Rule ** in Ireland — ^the paddy 
of which we speak l^ere is a mnch more manageable 
subject. In Ireland *Paddy makes rfots, in Bengal 
raiyats make paddy; and in this lies the difFerence 
between the paddy of green Bengal and Paddy of the 
Emerald Isle. But punning apart^ whence really 
have we got the outlandish term paddy? It is cer- 
tain it is not Bengali^ nor Hin^, nor Urdu, nor 
Sanskrit, nor Persian, nor Arabic^ nor Tamal ; nor 
docs it belong to any of the ofcber languages or 
dialects spoken in India. We believe there is not a 
single Bengali rdiyat who has eTtar heard the word 
in question ; and he invaiially cal)^ it dhdm, from the 
Sanskrit dhdnya, Paddy is 8ai4 to be a Malayan 
word ; and Mr. Crawfurd, in hW dictionary of that 
language, puts it as pad% The Portuguese in all 
probability imported it from the islands into the 
Indian continent. But '^whaPs in a name?'^* We 
have to do with the object whidh it designates ; and 
as in this authentic ^history of a Bengal peasant we 
have a great deal to do with paddy, we deem it. 
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proper at tliis stage of onr narrative to tell the reader 
ail about it. 

The important fact that paddy grows in India 
was known in ancient times to other nations. Some 
of the Greek writers, like Theophrastus, call it opvZop, 
and the Roman Pliny says that '^in India rice {oryza) 
is the most favourite of all.^' The English word 
rice evidently comes from the Latin oryza, through 
the French, and the Latin name from the Greek ; but 
1 am not sure whether attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the Greek word was in all probability 
borrowed from the Tamal artsi, and that the Sanskrit 
has no word for rice similar to the Greek in sound. 
May we not be justified in drawing from this fact 
the infe^’ence that rice used to be grown in India 
before its conquest by the Aryans f But, as the 
Bengali proverb has it, " What has the petty trader 
in ^ ginger to do with the news of ships ? Leaving 
philology therefore to learned men, let me speak of 
paddy as it grows on the plains of Bengal. 

Viewed from the 8tand-[)oint of the seasons in 
which it is sown and reaped, paddy may be said to be 
of three kinds — dus, dman, and boro. The dm, or 
more correctly, dsu (from the Sanskrit dmvrihi, that 
is, quick-growing) is sown about the end of March or 
the beginning of April, and is cut in August, or at the 
latest in September. This rice is somewhat coarse, 
and is eaten not by the higher and middle classes, but 
only by the peasantry, of whose food, however, it 
forms but a small part, as the crop is limited in its 
quantity. It grows only on high lands, which are 
not innudlrfled daring the rains. The dman, or the 
winter crop (so called, perhaps, from the Sanskrit 
hmnania, winter), is the most important of the three. 
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It is Rown about the middle of May or the beginning 
of June, and reaped in November or December. This 
is by far the most important cron, and furnishes 
people of all classes with food throughout the year. 
The hoTO dhdn is paddy grown in low swamps or 
maorshy grounds. It is sown about January or 
February, and cut in April or May. At Kanchanpur, 
and in the district of Yardhamana generally, there is 
not much boro dhdn, as the lands are, for the most 
part, high and dry. 

Though there are three sorts of paddy, so far as 
the seasons of cultivation are cimcerned, there is an 
almost infinite variety of the dman itself. A learned 
countryman of ours, the late Raja Radhakanta Deva 
Bahadur, published some years 'ag^o a paper in the 
Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, in which he gives a list containing no 
less than one hundred and nineteen varieties of paddy 
cultivated in the twenty-four Parganas alone; and 
it is said that in the island of Ceylon there are one 
hundred and sixty varieties. Every district in Bengal 
does not produce the same kinds of rice — the inhabi- 
tants of one district paying more attention to the 
cultivation of some particular varieties than to that of 
others. Bdldm rice, for instanoe, the staple produce 
of Bakhargarija (Backergunge), and the finer sorts of 
rice are chiefly cultivated in thp districts of Dinajpur 
and Rangapur. Round about liAnchanpur, and in the 
district of Yardhamana genially, the following 
varieties are usually cultivated :: (1) NonA; (2) Bangoto; 
(3) KaliA; (4) Bvimphuli ; (5) jl^msAli ; (6) Chini- 
sarkara; (7) Surjya-mukhi ; (8) DAdkhAni; (9) Alam- 
BadsAhi ; and (10) Randhuni-Pagal ; and the last one 
(Randhuni-Pagal, that is, cook-maddeniru ) is So fine 
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and flagrant that^ while boiling it, the cook becomes 
mad with joy. 

There is nothing peculiar in the process of culti- 
vating paddy. The ground is ploughed and harrowed, 
and then the seed is sown by the hand. In the 
course of a few days the seed germinates and sprouts 
Before the setting in of the rains, about the middlt 
of June, groat attention is paid to irrigation, the 
car(js of which cease only when beneficent heavei 
sen I Is down rain in copious showers. But the Bengal 
husbandman is not without anxiety. If there be a 
druuglit, the paddy is parched up ; if there be too 
much ram, the plant is drowned and rots. If the 
rains set in before the plant is well up and sooted 
firmly, the crop suffers. The great thing for paddy 
is to get a fair start of the rainy season. As thv 
rains pour in heavily, the paddy stalks rise rapidly. 
In thf* swampy districts of Bakharganja and Jasahar 
(Jessure) the paddy stalk rises sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet ; though in the high 
lands of Vardhamana and Birbhum it seldom attains 
a greater height than sir or eight feet. At the 
end of the rains the paddy stalks droop down, and in 
that posture they lie during the dewy month of 
November, till in December they yield to the sickh* 
of the reaper. 

When the dhdn is separated from its husk by thr 
homely pedal, it is called ehdul, or rice. But rua 
of every variety is of two sorts, siddft^i and dtajm — 
parbc/Iied and sun-dried. If paddy is at first par- 
boiled and tlien dried and husked, it is called siddha ; 
but if paddy, without being parboiled, is only dried ir. 
the sun, and then husked, it is called dtapa. Ninety 
nine Bengalis in a hundred eat siddha rice in pre 
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ference to atapa for two reasons : it is cheaper^ 

and secondly, it is less heatinj;^. The dfapa rice is 
offered to the gods, and is eaten by rigid Brahinanae 
and by Europeans living in India. Gods and Br^h- 
manas eat it, because, not being parboiled, it is deemed 
ceremonially purer than the other sort; a:ul Anglo- 
Indians eat it because it has a whiter fn.d cleaner 
look, and contains mot^ nutriment. Such, in a few 
words, are the of ptwidv. 



CnAl»TER XXX. 

THB NAVANNA. 

l?tm often heve I bW^nt th« oomuti^ •Jeyr 
Wij<Mi toil reiiuttiiiK it*ul !!»< turn ?a> 

A/xi all the nlhiij^n tram fr<>txi labDUi ft<'e, 

Ltxi lip their Hptjrrn beneath the hjm tree 
White many a paHtiiiie circled in the nha<le, 

The youn»{ ooiiteinlm|< a« the <*ld iiurveyeci ; 

And many a gambol frohek’d o'er th»* ground, 

And aloi^hts of luand aiul featn of t4lMoi(»Lh wort mnnA. 

Thfi 

Jt was on a britrbt, Ptimiy oioru of tho pleaaaul? 
month of Novemlier — so tiitlerent from the ** chill 
Novirnber^' and its surly blast'' of which the 
Scottish poet speaks — that the joyous festival of the 
Navanna, or the rice, took place. This festival, 
in whic'h the first-fruits of the paddy«field are 
offered to the gods before they are used by human 
bhMiigs, must not be confounded with tlie general 
harvest, which does not take place till a month 
after. The paddy that is now cut is from early 
sowings, intended purposely for this festival. While 
the bulk of the paddy is still standing erect on the 
field loaded vitb golden grain, but not yet quite 
ripe for the sickle, the Navanna dhdn is cut and 
busked and made ready for the fe^val. It is a 
merry day all oyer Bengal, especially with the 
peasantry. Govinda is not to go oat to-day with 
the cows; neither his father nor his uncle is to 
work* All agricoltoral operations are suspended ior 
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twenty-four hours throughout the country, Early 
in the morning the peasants are lounging about in 
their houses and in the streets, talking and laughing 
and smoking a great deal. They bathe earlier than 
usual, for the astrologers have declared that after 
one prahara and half (that is, about half-past fen 
o^clock in the morning) is the moat auspicious 
moment for offering and eating the new rice, and 
no one may eafc that rice unbatlied. Alanga and 
Sundari and Aduri have made all the necessary 
preparations. There is in that basket in the comer 
of the big room a large quantity of the new rice> 
untasteii yet by man or bi^ust ; that large hin^i is 
filled with milk ; in another basket are contained all 
the fruits and esculent roots of the season, cut into 
•mall pieces. Ram Dhan Chakravartti, the family 
priest, has just, come into the house, as the propitious 
hour is drawing near. In a large vessel he mixes 
the new rice (unboiled) with the milk and the fruit 
and the edible roots, repeats a lot of Sanskrit 
prayers, blows the conch-shell with his mouth— 
which means, I suppose, a proclamation to the gods 
to the effect that the feast is rdady, and that they 
should come and partake of it- -and offers the agree- 
able viands to the invi.sible who have doubt- 

less come in crowds, 'fhe five elements, the great 
progenifors of mankind, the Munis and Rishis of 
the golden age, and Badan^s forefathers, next 

come in for their share. But tiere are other guests 
to be attended to before Badatf and his family can 
partake of the new rice. The cows and builr)ck8 
are presented with the rice, which but for their 
friendly co-operation man could hardly hope to obtain. 
The other bwts of the field, like the jackal, sacred 
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to the god Mahadova, awd even the birds of the 
air, must not go without thbir portion. Qovinda is 
told by the priest to put a plateful of the n^vdnna 
in a neighbouring thicket for the former, and another 
on the top of a wall for the latter. A small quantity 
is thrown into the tank near the h«)use Ihr the fishes, 
*nd another small quantity is put near a hole in the 
:joruer of a wall for rats, miee, ants, and all creatures 
that creep on the ground. When the gods of every 
description — celestial, terrestrial, and infernal — and 
living creatures of every species, have been thus 
feasted, Badan, Kalanianik, and Govinda squat on 
tlie floor, and partake with thankful hearts of the 
bounty of Providence ; au<l woman, the Creator’s 
last and host workmanship, comes in liually for her 
siiare. The religious part of the festival is now over. 

We are imiie concerned, however, with what 
follows. That day the dinner is required to be 
unusually grand, and Alanga had made preparations 
on a m.'igmficent scale. Animal food being pro- 
hibited to the class of Hindus to which Badan 
belonged, luid wines being out of the question, the 
rc^fider may easily imagine in what the magnificence 
of the dinner consists. There was in the first place, 
boiled rice^ without which no Bengali can exist; in 
the second place, dd/, or boiled pulse ; in the third 
place, two or three kinds of greens fried in mustard 
oil ; in the fourth place, about half a do7.cn sorts of 
vegetables like the potiito, brinjal, patal, urJih^, 
pdniphalf and others, fried in the same fragrant oil ; 
in the fifth place, a hodge-podge, called ttrkdri, of 
three or f^ur sorts of vegetables ; in the sixth place, 
fish fried in the eternal mustard oil ; in the seventh 
phice, fish cooked in tamaiind : and in tbe eijorhih or 
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lasut place, paramdnna, that is, rice par exceUmee, 
w padding made up of rice, milk, and sugar or 
mol asses. Such are the delicacies ’which serve to 
make up a first-rate dinner for a Bengal raiyat ; and 
though the English sybarite may laugh at the con- 
foction till his sides burst, it must be acknowledged 
by every right-thinking person that the materials of 
th« raiyat*8 dinner, though perhaps less nutritive, 
are more innocuous than the highly-seasoned dishes 
'U!<i intoxicating beverage of the Luculluses of Europe. 
I ot us leave the ladies in the kitchen, and attend 
to the gentlemen in the streets and the outskirts of 
the village. 

In a spacious lawn, between two mango groves, 
seen men and boys, about one hundred in niuaber, 
engaged in amusing themselves. Our hero, his father 
and uncle, joined this merry group. Most of them 
\/ore husbandmen, though of different castes ; and 
the artizan class was well represented. All Govinda’s 
1 lends were there — Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila 
ihe carpenter, Kasamaya the confectioner, Madan the 
grocer, Chatura the barber, and Bokaram the weaver. 
They all seem to be enjoying thems(*lves, a£> ever and 
a ion are heard gleesome shouts, clapi)ing of hands, 
and merry peals of laughter. One party is playing at 
d Yi^agulif the cricket of Bengal. The is a 

i ,ck stick of the babool wood, about two feet long ; 
1 d the gnli, made of the same wood, but thicker, 
leasures about five inches : tbe former serves the 
arpose of a bat, and the latter of a ball. Govinda 
joined this party, as his sdngdt^ Wa handhu, and his 
mtid were in it. He soon distinguished himself in 
tiie sport, sending the guli to a greater distance than 
t he Feet, and* hitting it always on its return. Badan 
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who, on account of bis advanced age, did not join the 
party, and who sat under an adjacent tree smoking 
along with other old husbandmen, could not conceal 
the joy he felt in the display of bis son^s vigour and 
activity Boom ! boom I boom I the yuli went whis- 
zing through the air. Lo ! the forehead of a stalwart 
lad is struck. The old men sitting under the tree 
rush to his assistance ; the blow has cut through the 
skin, and brought out blood. The lad is taken away 
by his relatives; and the play goes on merrily as 
before. 

On a spot not far distant is a party playing at 
hfi4u-‘gudn^ sometimes called hadu-i^idu in other 
districts. Why the play is so called 1 do not know, 
except it be from the circumstance that the lads 
engaged in that play keep muttering in a low voice 
the sounds, hddugudu, hd4ugu4u. The game is a 
sort of battle between two juvenile armies. A line 
is drawn, on the opposite sides of which are ranged 
the hostile combatants. They have no weapons of 
any sort — no needle-gun. no chassepot,. nor Henri- 
Martini, nor sword, nor spear, nor sabre, not even 
a stick — are they not Bengali heroes T The sport 
begins with a man of the one army crossing the 
boundary line and invading the ground of the other. 
If the man, while on the ground of the enemy, 
succeed in touching one of the enemy, and in 
escaping to his own side of the line without being 
caught, the man who is so touched is said in 
the language of the play to die, or to be disabled, 
and must tlierefore be removed from the scene. But 
then this feat is to be accomplished in one breath — 
the continuity of the breath being ascertained by the 
player making a sound. Should he lose his breatii 
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before retorning to hk own camp he too k said to 
die, that k, disabled from farther playing. The death 
or disablement of the last combatant on either side 
concludes the sport. 

Under yonder tree a wrestling match k going on. 
Not mere boys, but men in the prime of manhood 
are seen there. Our friend Ealamanik is dktinguishing 
himself there. Look how he and another large-built 
man — ^no unworthy foe — ^are catching hold of each 
other’s arms in the middle of the stadium, wrestling 
with all their might, each trying to bring his oppo- 
nent to the ground. They are now struggling with 
all their strength; victory seems to be hanging in 
the balance; now Kalamanik, and now the other 
man seems to fall to the ground. At last a loud 
hurrah is heard. K^amanik has left hk opponent 
sprawling on the earth. 

In these and other ways do the peasantry amuse 
themselves in the heat of the day, and in the coo] 
of the afternoon, under umbrageous trees, on a 
common or by the side of a tank, on the day of the 
festival of the new rice. As it was drawing towards 
evening, the assembly dispersed, and went home to 
their dinner, which their motherly wives, and sisters 
had prepared for them. 




CHAPTER XXXI* 

THE HARVEST. 

Tbcrv too ho fann*d the liheneM oi a field 
Crowded with corn, in which the reapers toiPd 
Each with a siiarp.toothed sickle in his band. 

AlonE the furrow here, the harrest fell 
In frequent handfuls ; there they bound the slieavMk 
Three binders of tlie sheav'cs their sultry task 
All plied tndustrious, and behind them lK>yB 
Attended, filling with the corn their arms, 

And offering still tlietr buuiUes to be bound. 

Amid them, staff m Tiand, tlie master stood 
Enjoying mute the order of the held , 

Whlli^ shade<l by an oak a|mrt, his train 
Prefiared the banquet, a welhth riven ox 
New slain, and tlie attendant fnaule».s mijdd 
Lmqge sapper, for tbe hinds, of whitest wheat, 

Th* Ihmd, 

Abovt a month after the Navaiina^ or the new rice, 
came the harvest^ a time of joy to the peasantryi 
Ab it is of great importance to cut all the paddy at 
<moe» Badan obtained the help of his friends, and 
of those whose fields lay near his own, on con* 
4ition that he wonld render to them the like assist- 
ance. Of these associates, the foremost was Padxna 
IxKshan Pal, who, ever sino^ the murder of his second 
daughter, T4dumaai, whose dead body was first dis- 
eorered by Govinda, and brought up from the water 
by SAlamanifc, had been greatly drawn towards Badan 
aad hk family. On Ihe appointed day, they all 
TefMured to the field with aii^es, bullocks, ropes, Ac., 
aad oommenoed operalioBUi* The reapers were three 
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tn nomber — Badaa^ K&Iamimk, mad Pmdnis* Squat 
ting on the ground on their heels, they incessantly 
plied the “ sharp-toothed sickle*' to the cluster of 
paddy held by the left hand. The paddy stalks were 
tied into sheaves by the assistants ; the sheaTes were 
made into loads^ put on pack-saddles, and carried 
fadme on the backs of bullocks. Kaiamanik, on 
account of kis prodigious strength, was the most 
anccessful of all the ^ree reapers. With his huge 
hand he caught, hold each time of a large quantity 
of the paddy stalks ; pressed his lips together, 
putting them fairly inside the month ; and cut 
the com away with gpreat force. Mashf mask I 
mask/ the paddy fell rapidly before the sickle; and 
this music was greatly enlivened by the sounds of 
umphi umphi which ever and anon issued from 
Kalamauik's wide nostrils as from two subterranean 
caves. An soon as the pack-saddles were ready, they 
were put on the bullocks; and it was Gk)vinda*s 
business to see them safely landed at home, where 
other husbandmen were waiting to stack them. 
Many a tmdge Govinda bad cm these harvest 
days, with the loaded bullocks, from the paddy- 
field to the house, and from the house back to the 
paddy-fleld. He had, however, mose leisure than the 
others, for his work began only when the paddy-loads 
were qeady. Z>aring the interval he smoked and 
chatted merrily with the little boyaand girls who had 
come for the gleanings ; for it is a ntle amongst Ben* 
gali Hindu husbandmen, as it was: amongst the Jews 
of old, not to take np any little paddy stalk that 
ialk from the pack-saddles mtber in the fields or on 
the roadside, but allow it to be gleaned by boys and 
girls who usuidlj exchange the ^^eenings ai the 
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day in the grocer’s shop for parboiled peas fried in 
oil — a delicacy which makes its appe^unce in village 
shops at the harrest. There was one bright little 
girl there with whom Govinda talked oftener than 
with the rest; and she was the eldest daughter of 
Padma Ijochan Pil, Dhanamani by name, the elder 
sister, though herself only eleven years old, of the 
lamented Yadnmani. He gave her quantities of the 
mu4i and mu4ki tied in his gdmchhd, and handfuls 
of which ho was every now and then putting into 
his month; and he often filled her little gleaning- 
basket — and it is not reckoned dishonourable for 
children of prosperous husbandmen to glean — with 
paddy-stalks from the bundles. The reapers, sheaf- 
binders, and other assistants, took their noon*day 
meal, which had been brought by Govinda, under a 
tree, not far from the field ; and though no ox was 
killed and no bread of the whitest flour ” baked, as 
in the days of Homer, there was as much joy in the 
hearts of these vegetable-eating and water-drinking 
peasants of Bengal as in those of the beef-eating and 
wine-bibbing swains of old Hellas. On such occasions 
Dhanamani sat beside her father and partook of 
the dinner, and went home when Govinda returned 
next with the laden bullocks. 

After gathering in the harvest, and arranging it 
in the open yard of his house in stacks, Badan, 
agreeably to previous arraugement, helped his neigh- 
bours in cutting their paddy. This being done, 
the pn^cess of threshing commenced. No flails or 
threshing machines of any sort are known to the 
peasantry of the Vardham^na district, lliey place 
on the ground a simple plank on an inclined plane ; 
the thresher stands at the head of the plane, takes 
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m sheaf of paddj by both his handsi and strikes it 
against the plai^ with all his force. Thump sne- 
ceeds thump, till all the com is beaten out of the 
paddy stalk. Should some grains of paddy, after 
the operation, remain on the stalk, the whole of the 
straw is laid out on the yard, and some oxen tied 
in a line to a post are made to tread it; and on 
such occasions, contrary to the Mosaic rule, the oxen 
are invariably muzzled, to prevent them from munch- 
ing straw. The straw thus trodden upon is tied in 
wisps, and is called lof — so named from the eircum. 
stance that the straw has been tumbled about. This 
lot is sold dearer than the ordinary straw, and is 
used for thatching huts. The paddy is then stored 
up in the granary, and the straw stacked. 

The harvest is followed by a festival, greatly 
enjoyed by the peasantry, and called pifi swikrdnti, 
or the feast of cakes. It is so called from pi(d, 
cake, and scmkrdnti, the last day of a month, as it 
always takes place at the end of the month Paushaf 
which comprises half of December and half of 
January. The festival lasts threb days. Early in 
the morning of the first day of the feast, Alanga, 
Sundari, and Adori bathed, and boiled different kinds 
of pulse-like grain, kaldd, harha^ {EnibeUa basaal), 
mug {PhaseoluM aurout), which they formed into a 
sort of thick paste. They next estraeted the kernd 
of the cocoa-nut, mixed it with %fMle, and fried it. 
They then took out a large quantity of rice, which 
been previously pounded, nuide it into a paste, 
and formed it into innumerable small cups, which 
ttiey filled with either various kinds of the prepared 
puke, or the prepared kernel ol the cocoa-nut, or 
cream, and covered them up. These rice balls w«e 
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then pot in m hdnii of boiling water; and in a tern 
minatea the pipi was fit to be eaten. These cakee 
are nsuallj eaten with treacle. A larger sort ol 
eakes is nsually prepared, called mhe$, which are o| 
two kinds, the dry and the wet; the former being 
eaten along with treacle, and the latter soaked in 
milk. A thinner species, oalled earuchaklis, is very 
mi|ph esteemed. Alanga made heaps of these rice* 
cahlBS ; and they were greedily devoured by the 
members of the little honsehold. On one of the 
festival days Alanga made a pt(d of a monstroos sise 
in the shape of a oat, which was offered to Shash(?U, 
the protectress of children. These rude and some- 
what unwholesome cakes may not sTfit the taste of 
refined palates, bat they are uastly enjoyed by the 
peasantry, who get no harm by them. The feast of 
cakes is attended with games and sports similar to 
those which take place during the festival of the 
new rice. 1 had almost forgotten to mention thatp 
in the evening of the first day of the feast, the 
peiisant boys of Kanchanpur sang in chorus some 
doggrel verses addressed to the harvest month, 
describing its unnumbered blessings, and praying 
for its annoel retunu 
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Vhiui ben tbpay weddid with aolempmlMl t 
And fttte feflte sittith he and scstie, 

With otWr worthy folk upon the d^fs. 

AI f ul of joy and blis ia the paleys# 

And fnl of iuatrumeota, and of vitaile^ 

The most deinteToos of al Ytaile. 

The Moircka/ui^dMtWek 

rn reader has already come to know from the women 
at the bathing ghd( of Kanchanpar that there has 
been for some time past some talk aboat oar hero 
getting mamed to the daughter of Padoqa and 
he may therefore not unnaturally have come to the 
condoaion that we purposely pot Dhanamaai in the 
way of Govinda at the harvest- held, in order to 
make np something like a courtship between the 
two. We solemnly declare that We bad no such pur. 
pose. The fact is, neither the bo>' nor the girl knew 
anything of the affair. They had not the remotest 
idea that their parents were coutein plating tlicir anion 
for life. Indeed, if Govinda known it, be neither 
would have been seen in comupani^ of the girl, nor 
would he have spoken to her ; i^d if Dhanamani had 
known it, she would have alufajs kept herself at a 
respectable distance from G€>vii>dtt‘*-^nch is the re- 
seiwe maintained by Bengalis in matriimmial matters* 
This Inay appear odd to the English reader,, but it is 
the simple fact* Mot onij is there no courtship in 
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Bengal, but if » boy end a girl, whom Praji^mti and 
their parenta had determined to unite together, were to 
be found walking together or speaking to each other, 
their conduct would be universally deemed unbecoming 
and indecent* Whether Oovinda’s interest in the girl 
was not something warmer than simple friendship 1 
will not take upon me to determine; but 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that Dhanamani was uucouscious 
of any tender feelings towards Govinda. The truth is, 
th^ were both ignorant of the wishes of their parents 
regarding themselves* 

Alanga, now that she had become an old woman, 
was anxions to see her grandson married before she 
left the world; and Sundari, like every Bengali 
woman, thought it the highest happiness of her 
life to have a daughter-in-law beside her, and to 
dandle a grandchild on her knees. Nor was Badan 
unconcerned in the matter; like every parent, aud 
especially every Hindu parent, he wa^ anxious that 
bis children should get settled in life before his own 
exit from the world* In casting about for a suitable 
wife for Govinda, their attention was naturally directed 
to the daughter of Padma Pal, wiio was by no means 
opposed to the alliance* Everything almost had 
settled, except a formal betrothment, before 
the harvest — though neither Guvinda nor Dhanamani 
had any inkling of the matter* After the harvest 
had been gatliered, and the rice-cakes efiten, the 
actual betrothment took place with all its formalitiesi 
and an auspicious day was fixed iu the mouth of 
Phfigmwthe gamelion, or marriage-moutn of Bengal 
*^for the celebration of the nuptials. The reader 
need not fear that we are about to inflict on him 
abther daaoriptioa of a wedding, though if wa 
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did urn oonld hardly be blamed^ as Bengal is par 
meellence, the land of marriages. The same cere- 
monies as at the marriage of Mdlati and MddhaTa 
were gone through; the same exclamations of ulu! 
ulu/ ulu I were uttered; there were the same 
lavish nse of turmerio> the same sort of musical, 
or rather unmusical the same gyrations 

round the plantain-trees, the same blows on 
the ill-starred back of Govinda, the same prayers, 
the same jests of the women, the same kind of nuptial 
chamber scenes, the same teastings and merry- 
makings — ^though these last wore on a grander 
scale, as all the relations and friorids of both the 
bride and the bridegroom, who were natives of the 
same village, were on the spot. All the relations 
of Govinda were there, and amongst them Malati 
of Durganagar, her son, Yadav?i, and her sister- 
in-law, Kadambini. Next to Badan, Alaiiga and 
Snndari, who wore, during the days of the 
wedding, burdened with an intinite amount of 
work, the two persons w'lio were excessively busy 
were Ganga the ])arber and Itdm Dlian Misra the 
priest, the former doing nil the menial and the latter 
the higher and more dignilied sort of work. The 
spiritual guide himself was not preseiit, as he was 
at the time elsewhere in his annual visitations; but 
he had sent his legate in the person of Prema 
Bhakta Viiimgi, but who, as wilt appear afterwards, 
was more busy in accomplislu^ Ins own private 
purposes than in assisting at wedding. It is 
unnecessary to remark that thi friends and com- 
panions of Govinda — his sdngat, hi» handhu, his miid: 
and the rest, were in constant attendance every iky 
and partook of the general festivity. Kama Bupa, 
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the peda^egne, also came with his erntebi to con* 
grat^ate hia pupil on his marriage, and received a 
nip4e for his pains. Nor most we omit to notice 
the unfeigned joy of Kupa's mother, the venerable 
midwife of E^nchanpnr^ on this occasion. Dnrmg 
ten days she never went once to her own hut, hnt 
ate and slept in fiadan^s honse, and was as busy as 
any member of the household, though being of as 
inferior caste she was prevented from doing all that 
she conld have wished. She blessed the bride and 
bridegrooxn a thonsand times, and often congratulated 
Alanga on her singular good fortune. 

** Yon are blessed above mc st women,” said Rupa^s 
mother to Alanga ; ** a woman is considered fortunate 
if she is blessed with a child, but your grandson k 
now married; and you have also seen your grand- 
daughter’s child 1 Wliat a fortunate woman must you 
be ! You must have been very holy in your former 
birth, otherwise, why this wonderful good fortune t 
The sayiz^ is fulfilled in your case— » 

Niitir 

Sparge bati. 

[That is, he who sees Ifii grandchild's grandchild lights a 
candle for hsmself in the heaTeaa.] 

Alanga. " I have seen only my grandchild’s child, 
so the saying is not quite fiiHilled in my case. The 
gods have, however, been very kind to me in keeping 
me alive so long.” 

” You must be very holy ; you are mother Li&shmi 
herself.” 

“ How holy f If I were.rightoous, would I have 
suffered so much trouble in my lifef” 
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** Wliat trouble f You are like a queen ! Yea, 
more fortunate than a queen, for how few queens can 
see their grandchild’s child 1 ** 

** 0 Riipa’s mother ! why call me fortunate when 
that golden moon of a son, Gayaram, has been bitten 
to death by a snake t 1 must be a great siunei* to 
have deserved such a dreadful calamity ! The gods 
must have been very angry with me to have sent such 
a visitation. O iny dear Gay^ I my moon of gold I 
my lost treasure ! where art thou ? Where are voo 
gone, leaving your mother here 

** Qinni [mistress], don’t think such thoughts at 
Govinda’s marriage. ^V^y grieve when you have 
Qovinda on your lap f The gods spare his life, and 
he will yet have sons and daaght6J*8, and then your 
heart will overflow with joy.’' 

" True, Rupa’s mother ! but how can I forget my 
poor Gaya devoured by the ruthless serpent ? 
dhest is going to split with sorrow.” 

” Oinni, leave off these sad thoughts. Now rejoice 
at Goviuda's marriage. Bless him, and he will i^move 
all sorrow from your heart.” 

** The gods make my Govinda immortal and per- 
fectly happy ! But as for me there is no happiness in 
store for me. I shall be happy when I die; the wind 
will then enter into my bones. My wish has new been 
fulfilled; 1 have seen my Govieda married. I have 
seen my Goviuda’s wife with my eyes. 1 have no 
further wish. 1 can now die in peace. Let me go 
now to some place of pilgrimt^ge, and there end my 
wretched days.” 

** Don’t say so, Ginnu Banish that thought from 
your mind. Get up and join in the merriment. Yon 
will jet see Oovinda’s dbild.” 
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At this moment Baden came accidentally to the 
spot where the two old women were talking together^ 
and seeing tears trickle down his mother^s cheeks, 
said, ^''Yon are weeping, mother T You weep when 
eirerybody else is rejoicing!^’ Alanga replied, 
** These are temrs both of joy and of grief,” Badan, 
of course, understock that his mother was sorrowing 
on account of Gayaram^s untimely death; he there- 
fore said, ** Mother 1 do not fill your mind with 
melancholy thoughts on such a joyful occasion. 
died because his rice liad been finished. Uis para* 
mtiyu (ttliotteJ life) was over, therefore he went away. 
Who could reverse the fate inscn'ibed on his fore- 
head f All sorrow therefore is useless. Besides, you 
have your Govinda. Delight yourself in him. One 
Govinda will be found equal to seven Gayd^s. Now, 
get up, mother! come with me; speak to those 
women who have come to rejoice with us. Come 
and look at the sweet face of Govinda^s bride.” So 
saying, Badan took hold of his mother's hand, and 
joined a company of women who were making them«» 
selves merry* 



CHAPTER XXXHL 
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*ni0M» ways of planting Nature did ordain* 

For treefl andpshrube, and all the eyWan reign* 

Others there are by late experience found ; 

Some cat the iboota, and plant in furrow'd ground | 

Some cover rooted Btulks in deeper mould ; 

Some cloven stakes ; and (woijdrous to behold !) 

Their sharpencyl ends in earth their footing place ; 

And the dry poles produce a living race. ^ 

The Gcorjics {DrydeW$ !I>an.fZafiwa|* 

LtRB every substantial husbanilman of the district 
of Vardhamana^ J3ada]i had a sugar-cane plantation* 
When the paddy was gathered in; the sugar-cane 
was almost ready to be cut, but it is customary to 
allow the crop to reinaiu in the field some time longer, 
in order that the juice may attain to consistency* 
The sugar-cane is tlierefore cut generally a month 
after the paddy harvest, that is to say, about the 
end of January or the beginning of February — at 
least, such is the custom in the Tillage of Eauchaiipur* 
Ah the sugar-cane is a valuaW® crop to the Bengal 
rd>iyat, as its cultivation is let tended with greater 
labour and pains than that paddy, and as India 
has supplied the rest of the world, amongst others 
the Southern States of Ain#ica, with the precious 
plant, we hope to be pardoned for saying a few 
words cm the manner in which it is cultivated. 

When in the previous year Badan had ent hk. 
•ogar-cane, he had lopped off the apjmr parts of the 
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mne, and planted thorn in nurseries on the edge of 
the tank near his house, whence they were to be trana- 
pliinted into the field, when the soil should be ready 
to receive £hem. Unlike the paddy-field, which 
requires only to bo slightly scratched to ensure a 
plentiful harvest, the soil for the sugar-cane needs 
careful and repeated plougliiiig. As early as the 
beginning of March, the soil is turned np. The 
field is ploughed throe or four times, and sometimes 
oftener. It is then manured with cow-dung, the 
earth of crumbling walls, and mustard oil-cakes. 
After this, the field is again ploughed. The clods 
are then pulverised, and the field made smooth and 
level by drawing over every part of it, with the 
help of bullocks, a bamboo ladder, which serves the 
purpose of a hansow. The whole field is next covered 
with parallel ridges of heaped-up ea^h, between 
every two of which is dug a trench. In these 
trenches, the cuttings are planted at the distanco 
of a cubit, with the fingers closed, from each other. 
At the time of planting, around each cutting is put a 
small quantity of pulverised oil-cake, as manure. As 
the cuttings are invariably planted long before the 
rains set in, they require to bo kept wet by artificiai 
irrigation from a neighbouring tank;, whence water 
is brought by a sluice, and thrown into the sugar* 
cane-fiold by means of baskets. This operation is 
repeated every day for about a fortnight. Cow-dung 
and oil-cakes are again applied to the catlings, and 
the earth round about them is turned up, Irrigatioii 
oommenccs anew, and continues for four or five days ; 
and mhm the water is absorbed by the soil, the 
earth of which the ridges consist is put round the 
mttmgi. This may be ooimidered as the first process. 
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Skonld the cuttings not take root and spronti the 
process is repeated again and again ^ till the object 
is accomplished* When the plant rises about two 
feet from the ground, some of the useless leaves are 
tom off, and the rest tied round Weeding also is 
carried on at this time j and should the plants become 
diy, they are again watered. As by this time 
Heaven sends rain in copious showers, the husband- 
man is relieved of the laborious and troublesome 
work of irrigation, and his attention is chiefly 
directed to weeding the garden, and to its general 
superintendence. Constant inspection is, however, 
necessary, as, not un frequently, a peculiar species 
of insect attacks the cane, and makes the r^iiyat’s 
labours abortive. Care is also taken that the plan- 
tation is not robbed and spoiled by that nocturnal 
thief, the jackal, an animal which seems to be par- 
ticularly fond of chewing the cane, and of swallow- 
ing its sweet juice. Such, in brief, is the mode of 
cultivating sugar-cane in the village of K4nchanpar. 

In the village three varieties of sugar-cane are 
produced — ^the Puri, the Kdjule, and the Bomhai* 
The last sort, which is blackish in colour, is by far 
the longest and the stoutest of the three ; but much 
of it is not grown at KAuchaupuri partly because it 
requires a more moist soil than that of the viUage, 
which is rather high and and partly because 
the peasants are of opinion t^t though a single 
cane of that species gives out ijtiore juice than two 
of the others, it contains lesi sacc^arme matter. 
The Kdjule, the colour of whid^ is deep purple, is 
believed to contain the largest amount of saccharine 
matter of the three varieties; but it so often craeks 
of itself, through excess of joidiiiess, and m so apt 
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be attacked by worms and insectsy tbat it is 
considered not economical to grow it to any great 
amount. The Puri, therefore, which is white in 
colour, tinged with a slight yellowishuass, and which 
is abont seven or eight feet in height, is grown 
largely, and, indeed, may be said to be almost 
exclusively cultivated in the village of Kanchanpiir. 

Early one bright morning in the delightful month 
of February, Badnn, Kalamanik, Goviiida and his 
father-in-law Padma Pal, and about a dozen other 
husbandmen, who were either neighbours or friends 
of Badan, were seen busy in the sugar-cane planta- 
tion and its immediato vicinity. Some wore cutting 
the cane with tho sickle; others wore taking oil 
the dried leaves covering the cane, and cutting off 
the upper part of the stalk; and othoi’S still were 
carrying the canes thus cut and prej)ared to the 
d/ukmld, or sugar-cane iiouse, which is a temporary 
hut erected at no great distance from the plaiitotion, 
where the juice is pressed out of the cane and 
boiled down into molasses. This hut contains what 
is called a hdin, or boiling-house, an immense furnace 
for boiling sugar-caue juice in large earthen vessels* 
It is often a more thatch of straw supported by 
bamboo posts, but Bometinies the boiling-house is 
constructed in the open air, where the spot is 
shaded with mango or other trees. Just outside the 
boiling-house is the press for 6(|i3ieezing the juice of 
the sugar-cane. It consists of two massive wooden 
cylinders, cut into notches all over, and furnished 
at both ends with wheels, or rather simple spokes, 
for the spokes are not surmounted by a felloe* The 
cylinders are placed so close as almost to Umek 
each other; and it is through this interstice betweer 
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tho cjlindera that the canes are inserted and croshedi 
the juice falling into a large earthen receirer placed 
below. Two persons sitting opposite to each other 
insert the cane between the cylinders, which are 
kept in perpetual motion by four persons. As the 
cylinders are placed very close to each other, the 
friction produced is very great when the canes are 
inserted between them ; strong men are therefore 
made to work at the spokes. K/damanik was the 
best sugar-mill turner in the whole village. There 
he was now, with his two long logs placed firmly 
on the opposite aide of the trench, tugging away at 
the spokes with almost superhuman strength, now 
pressing his lips together when making a grand 
pull, and now hallooing his associates . to excite them 
to get on briskly. Our hero, who had now developed 
into a strong, well-built Cfgra-kshatriya peasant, was 
also working at the spokes. Badan and Padma Pit 
were inserting the canes between the cylinders. 
Nor is this an easy task ; indeed, it is the most 
perilous of all, since it not unfrequently happens 
that the fingers get jammed between the cylinders. 
The juice, taken out of the receiver, is put into the 
boilers, beneath which a glowing fire is kept up by 
two firemen on opposite sides of the kiln, the fuel 
being chiefly the dried leaves of the sugar-cane 
itself. Near each boiler standi a peasant, whose 
duty is to stir the boiling juice, and to skim it oS 
by means of large wooden spoons or ladles. 

It must not be supposed tilat the sugar-cane 
house and press, which we haVe now described, 
were set up only for Badan’s pujrposes. It was the 
affair of a joint-stock company composed of aS the 
husbandmen who grew sugpu^^eane living in the 
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oorthem und eastern diyisions of Ednchanpnr. 
The sugar •cane of each of these was crushed and 
tamed into gu4 or molasses in snocession. We say 
tamed into moldsses, for Bengal liiisVMi.edTnen never 
manufaotnre sugar, that being the work of another 
caste, called the modakay or the confectioner. Another 
sugar-cane house, with its attendant sugar-mill or 
press, was set up in the southern outskirts of the 
Tilhige for the benefit of the husbandmen of the 
southern and western divisions. 1 may state here 
that certain religious ceremonies are always gone 
thi'ough when Hindu r^iyats set up the boiling house. 
At the setting up of Badan^g press, his family priest, 
R6m Dhan Misra, consecrated it. Prayers were 
offered chiefly to two divinities — ^Lakshmi, the Indian 
Demeter; and Agni, the god of fire. The first was 
not so much thanked for past favours as prayed to 
lor future ones; and the second was earnestly be- 
sought to preserve the sugar-cane house from fire, 
for it sometimes happens that through the negligence 
of the firemen the sugar-cane house becomes reduced 
to ashes. 

We have said above that a great deal of friction 
is produced in the sugar-cane press when the canes 

inserted between the cylinders. The consequence 
of this is that the press makes an unearthly noise. 

noise is quite deafening in the noighboafheod 
of the machine, and can be heard at the dfstance of 
two or three miles. Day and night^for the opera- 
tiion goee on all night — for three or four weeks 
together are the inbabitants of Slmchanpur reeled 
witb this delicious mosie-^ tuusio which can be com- 
pared only with the ^"jarring sound” produced by 
the opening of the gates of bell^ which '^on their 
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faingw grated lumh thondcr/’ and ahook Erebus to 
ita lowest bottom. 

But tbongb the viUege dukgdla bas this drawback, 
it has also its advantages. The paddy harTest*field is, 
as we have seen, a scene of roral joy, bnt the sugar- 
cane house is a scene of still greater joy. It is visited 
every day by every little boy and girl in the village, 
each of whom receives one sweet cane as a present 
from the kind-hearted peasants. Every day loads of 
sagarscnne are given away to cliildreii and Bralunans ; 
bnt the peasants give them away with cheerful hearts, 
believing that Mother Lakblimi wiU bless them the 
coming year with a more abundant crop; and the 
name of the niggardly and impious husbandman who 
sends away children and Brahtuans eiopty'baudtHl from 
the sugar-cane bouse is bold in execration by the 
whole of the village couiiiiunity. 

Not onfy is tlie cane given away, bnt qnautities 
of the juice while boihbg are dodt out to cliildren, 
who come provided with vt%Kels for the purpose; and 
not unfrequeutly brinjals (egg-fniil) aud other vege- 
tables are thrown into the hoilcra, and then taken 
out and eaten with iurniite relish by the children, 
multitude of whom are seen, at ail hours of the day, 
loitering alioni in the precincts of the sugar oeue 
bouse, to the great detrunnut of the villttge school, 
which during those days has a 'thm attenuanoe. 
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No finer dish 
Th&ji broth of fiih | 

Noihioj; ii sweeter 
Than Up of « pi aster; 

WlUi jojr *U ilie name of Bari shouts 

NttydMmi^ 

Tri render has doubtless got some iukliug of the 
religion of Badan and bis fataily; but as religion 
forms » prominent part of the social and domestic 
life of Bengalis — the agricultural and working classes 
not eicqtted — we should be hardly ezensed if we 
did not speak of it at some length. The Hindu 
population of Bengal may be ranged under two 
classes, the Siktas and the Yaishnsvas: the wor- 
■hippers of S&kti or the Dirine Female Principle, 
and the worshippen of Yishnn, or rather of Erishna, 
for though the Hindus iu general take the latter 
deity to be only a manifestation of the formo’, the 
Yaishnaras of Bengal regard him not as a part of 
God bnt as Purna Prahma: that is, the f^ and 
com] lets divine essence itself in human shape. The 
Bengal Yaishnavas, however, are the followers of a 
Bengali reformm: of the name of Chaitanya, whom 
tibey worship as a god, or, more strictly spealdng, 
•B en inoaraation of Krish^ Imagaa of O^tanya, 
Baade of day painted, and of the siae hf^ and 
Gum of hie two chief anooiatM, Nityfaianda and 
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Adraitananda, are worshipped hj them ; and in the 
▼iliiige of KfinchaDpur a life-si^e iitia|re of Chaiiaitya 
18 adored, under the name of Syauia Suodar, by 
hundreds of the inhubitantH. But the chief divinity 
of the Bengal Vaislmavas is Krishna, the cow-herd 
of Vrindavan near Mathura (Muttra) ; ami his mis- 
tress, Kiiiilni, the principal go^n (a>w-herde.ss) amongst 
sixteen hand rod women of the same occupation, 
ri'ccives equal adoration to himself. The sports and 
arnoiira of iliidh^' and Krishna form the subject of 
the Vaishnava^s daily meditation ; and there is uo 
V^iishnava who has the slightest pretensions to piety 
that does not repeat the name of llari or Krishna 
at least one hundred and eight times on a bead-roll 
made of the stem of the sacred tiiloiii (basil) plant. 
This institution of the repetition of the uaiuo of 
llari is called the micramont of Ilarindmu U ia 
observed by elderly men and women, especi.iUy 
widow.s. Alanga observed it punctually twice every 
day — once before lier n(»on-day meal, and again after 
sunset. The words of this fonniila of devotion are 
08 follows:— 

TTarc* Krishna! 
liarij Krislitial 
Kn.slina. KnsiiiU|l 
ll.iro. Hare i 
Bare, Itutha! 

Ifarn, Kama I ^ 

Kiima, Kama I 
Haro, Harel 

Adnri also occasionally told her beadi^ bot oot to 
punctually ns her mother-in-law. 

TliO visiting of holy places ia another part of 
ITaishnava devotion. IHie three holiest places of 
Vaishnava pilgrimage are the grovea of Vnn ihreO 
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M«r Matliiur4^ where the divine iieat*herd Knahne 
romped about when a lad with the milk*maida; the 
temple of Jagann^itha at Pari in Orissa; and Dvaraki 
in Oujardth, once the residonoe of Krishna. But 
in the district of Vardhatniina itself and its borders 
there are three places of some sanctity. These are 
Navadvipa, the residence of Cbaitanyay Ariibik4 
(Culna), where Nitydnanda lived for some time ; and 
Agradvipa, famous for the shrine of Gopinalh, the 
lord of the milk-maids. 

We have seen that Alanga felt that her cup of 
eartlily felicity hud become nearly full at the marriage 
of Qovinda. She had now nothing brighter to look 
to. She could now sing her Nunc iUmiiiut and 
calmly devote the rest of her life to religion and to 
pilgrimage. She therefore made np her mind to 
visit first the holy places of the Vardhamana district, 
and afterwards at some convenient opportunity to 
set ont on the distant and somewhat perilous pil- 
grimage to Jagannatha. Aduri expressed great 
desire to accompany her mother-in-law. She said 
that as a widow she had no earthly object to live 
for; it was therefore her intention to devote the 
remainder of her life to pilgrimage. Though Badan 
and Kalam&nik doubted the sincerity of hor pro- 
fessions, yet they did not think it proper to put any 
obstacles in the gratification of her religious wishes^ 
they thorcfoQS complied with her request, and the 
rather as their mother would thus have a oompanion 
in her peregrinations. In the company of two other 
women of the village, who went on the same errand, 
Alanga and Aduri art ont ou pilgrimage. Their 
plan was first to go to AmbihA, next to visit M41ati 
at Dorgidagar which was not &r from it, then to 
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go to Navadvipa, and last of sB to Agrpdvipa, 
whence they resolved to return home direct. Our 
pilgrims, each of whom had a bundle containing one 
or two pieces of cloth, a quantity of rice, a small 
earthen pot of mustard oil, and one brass vessel, 
reachfMl Ambikd in two days. They went to the 
house of the Gosvamis, bowed down before Syama 
Sundara, worshipped the foot-print of NityAnanda 
under a tree, and bathed in the holy Bhigirathi. 
From Ambiks to Durganaga was an easy journey of 
about eight miles, W e need not say that Malati was 
delighted at her grandmother's visit, and made the 
party as comfortable a® she could. After stopping 
there a couple of days they went to Navadvipa, the 
birthplace of Bengal Vaishnavism. There was not 
much to see there, for they were told that the house 
in which Chaitanja lived was in the middle of the 
Bhagirathi, as the river had since changed its 
course and washed away a good part of the old 
town. 

From Navadvipa (the new island) they proceeded 
to Agradvipa (the fore island), where the great festival 
of Mahotsava (literally, the great rc|oicing) had already 
commenced. Vaishnavas had flocked thither from all 
parts of the country. Yairdgis, Bi^s, N6gas, Necjas, 
and Nedis, in their grotesque hi^iliments, were all 
there. The music of the khol o/ and of the 

karaidla was heard day and nigi^« Thqr sang the 
praises of Gopinath in meny ||^ups through the 
village. They danced with wild eacitement* 

Now pursuing, new retresl$ag. 

Now in cirding troops th^ meeli 

.To brisk notes in cadenoe be^ing, 

Glance their many tinkling feet 
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ihouted the nameB of B&dU sod Elrishna till 
their throats became hoarse; they foamed at the 
mouth ; they cut religious somersets ; men and women 
danced together promiscuously, the latter excelling 
the former in the violence of their gestures; many 
mridangcts and haratdU were broken through violence 
of strildng ; and many women had fits of devotional 
fainting. The excitement among the pilgrims — ^and 
their number was about fifty thousand — was immense. 
The joy of Alanga and Aduri knew bo bounds. They 
seemed to be translated to Vaikiuitha, the Paradise of 
Vaishnavas. 

While Alanga, Aduri. and their two companions 
were one day — ^for the festival lasted several days—' 
going round the parti*coloured groups > of regular, 
that is, mendicant Vaishnavas, they were attracted 
to one particular group, where the music and the 
singing were more vociferous, and the dancing more 
violent than the rest. There was one actor on this 
scene to whom every eye was turned, partly on 
account of the violence of the music — ^if music that 
eould be called, which was dissonance itself — ^which 
his Jcaratdla sent forth, and partly on account of 
the vehemence of his devotional dance. He was in 
a state of primitive nudity, save and except a small 
bit of rag, called kavipin; a red cone-shaped cap 
was on his head ; and his neck was encircled with a 
three-fold bead roll. He was singing, dancing, and 
shouting at a feemendous rate; now felliug to the 
ground, now jumping up, and now twisting his body 
in raxM contortiouBi as if in convulsions ; in a word^ 
be nas oondncting himself in such a manner tiiaft 
anyone not sequsinted with mannsts of the 
Vaidmavas would think that the man had gona 
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''daft/* But iJie madder a VaislmaTa is, the holier 
he is deemed by the people. As he was going 
through all this buffoonery, to the edification, doubtless, 
of the spectators, his eyes met those of Aduri. 
Suddenly he fell down on the ground as if perfectly 
senseless, foaming at the mouth, his body trembling 
and moving like a fish hooked by an angler. His 
friends immediately gave out that he was possessed 
of d(Md, that is to say, was under supernatural in* 
fluence. When he lay thus stretched on the ground, 
Alanga and Aduri at once recognised him to be Prem* 
Bhakta Yair&gi, the same who often came to their 
house for alms, and who acted as their guru*8 legate 
on the occasion of Govinda*s marriage. His com- 
panions lifted him up, and put a little water on his 
lips. Being still in a state of dasd, he was asked 
what he had seen. He said he had a sight of 
Gopinathji, who had revealed to him the interesting 
fact that there was one woman there standing 
amongst the group who was destined to be one of 
the most glorious of mendicant Yaishnavas. With 
a view to the identification of this favoured person, 
Gopinath had told him that the woman in question 
was a young widow, who had* come to the festival 
in the company of three oth^ women, and who was 
at that moment standing und^r a tree in the north- 
east comer of the area. All |ye8 were turned to the 
foot of the tree; and sure eniiugh four women were 
standing there, one of whom, Aduri, was a young 
widow. The leader of the Vaishnava group went 
up to Aduri, acquainted her with the subject-matter 
of the revelation vouchsafed to Prem-Bhakta, con- 
gratulated her on her singular good fortune, and 
^ded that, under the circumstances, it was hev 
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duty to take hhsh, that ie to pot on tbe gsrb of e 
meodioaint non and to join the Yairagi order. 
Alanga did not know what to make of the affair. 
The idea nerer oocorred to her simple soul that any 
imposture was practised; and yet she felt it difficult 
to part with a friend whom she loved and who was 
a member of her household. Other YaishnaTss now 
came forwardi and poured their oily eloquence into 
the willing ears of Adnrt. After » a few momenta^ 
hesitation she consented to take the bhek. 

As religious bimtry allows of no delay in swallow- 
ing its victims^ Aduri was there and then made 
to go through the ceremonies, and admitted into the 
order* Vairagis, as men who are destitute of 
passion — for that is the meaning of the term— -of 
coarse never marry; neither are female Vair&gis 
given in mam&ge, they being like the angels in 
heaven; yet a pious Yairftgi has a religious feuude 
companion, who is to him a sort of helpmeet, and 
an invaluable auxiliary in devotional exercises. For 
this holy purpose Aduri was entrusted to the care of 
Prem-Bhakta who was the instrument of her 
conversion. 

Poor Alanga, though a sincere Yaishnavi, could not 
help shedding tears at the calamity which had befallen 
a member of her honsehold. With a heavy heart 
she started the next morning with her two com- 
panions, on her homeward jonmey. She had soarcely 
reached tiie door of her house K&nchanpnr when 
she set up a loud cry lamenting the loss of Aduri* 
Sundari and Dhanamani rushi^’) out on hearing 
Alanga's cries, led her into the house, andi, on 
hearing of the fste Aduri, joined thdr lamenta- 
tions to bsvs* 
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ALAKOA. 00X8 OM PU^RIMaQX. 

Thftn longvn tolk to gon on pngrimageg, 

And palmereo for to aeken atnuage strondei^ 

To aerre halwea ooatbo in aondry londea ; 

And, apecially from aratia aohiraa anda 
Of BengdlA, to Ja/gwMuUh thaj wende. 

Pniogue to CoMtorhurg TaZaa. 

Thx Sethuyd wax just said Alanga to Badaa, 

as the latter returned ftt)m the %lds; *'he said 1 
must be ready to start the day after to-morrow early 
in the morning. It is an auspicious day ; and all the 
yatrU of tl^ Tillage and of the neighbouring 
Tillages will start on the same day/^ 

Badan said^ " So you hare made up your mmd» 
mother, to go ? 1 am Tezy sad ; Sri Elshetra is at 

a great distance ; it will take you about four mouths 
to go and come back and to stay there. And the 
way is long and tedious. Myo^est is almost break- 
ing to think of what may be |a store for ns.^* 

So saying the old husbai^bEian burst into tears 
like a child. Alanga, wiping eyes with the skirt 
of her sd4h said, 

** Bdbk Badan, don't cry. t am going on religious 
duty, and not on pleasure. Tbe gods will take care 
of me in the way ; Jagannath tHU protect me. Don't 
be sad. And besides, you knoTr whatever is Tnitten 
on my forehead will surely oome to pass* Who con 
undo the writing of Yidhitdf" 
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At this moment KAUminik and Goyinda eame in, 
and were not a little earprised to see Badan weeping. 
On being acquainted with the cause Kiilauianik said, 

** Mother, if you go I will also go with yon. If 
you be sick in the way, who will put wster into 
your mouth f How can you go alone ? 

1 am not going alone, Baba/^ said Alanga ; 
"you know six women of Kinchanpur are going; 
they will take care of me ; and the Sethuya will also 
take care of me/' 

The Sethuyi has hundreds of people to take 
care of, and a» for the six women of oar village, they 
can hsunlly take care of themselyes. Let me accom* 
pany you, mother." 

How can you come with me f If you come, 
who will till the fields T My son Badan ia getting 
old and feeble, and Govinda is but a child ; you, my 
httnik, the treasure of seven kings, are the prop and 
stay of this house. If you come with me how will 
this family get on f No, child, you must not come 
with me. MahA Prabhu will protect me." 

Govinda, joining iu the conversation, said, " But, 
grandma, what is the use of your going at all ? you 
can worship Jagannath here in the house. Every 
mai/s mind is a temple of worship. I do not see 
rhe use of going to distant places to worship GocL 
(lud rnn be worshipped in the mind." 

“You have become a Pandita," replied Alanga; 
" you have got wisdom by conversing with Khonda 
Mahasaya, and by reading the books the Vardha- 
maua Padre Saheb gave you. But I am an ignorant 
woman. I think theris is great merit in going to 
Bn Kshetra*" 

there is," rejoined Ck>vinda; "pilgrimage 
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is good for those who can afford it. But how can 
you, grandma, leave my mother alone in charge of 
this house; as for bou she is but an infant/^ 

“ I know that, Govinda ; but I hardly do any- 
thing for the house; all the work is done by your 
mother and your wife. I only eat and sleep, that 
is all. You will not miss me. You have got a golden 
wife, Govinda. She works day and night. She is 
Lakshmi herself in flesh and blood; and because she 
is so active and energetic 1 am emboldened to go on 
pilgrimage. As for my safety, don^t be anxious about 
it; Jagannath will protect me. Don't prevent me 
from going. My mind is made up, and won't be 
quiet. I have almost become mad for going." 

Yes, indeed, it is a sort of religions madness 
which takes possession of old Hindu women, im- 
pelling them to go on distant pilgrimages, utterly 
regardless of the pains and troubles connected with 
the journey. The Seihuya, or the pilgrim -guide, had 
for many days past been visiting Alanga, describing 
to lier the glories of the temples of Jagannath at I'uri 
in Orissa, and expatiating on the ineffable merit of 
visiting those holy shrines. Alanga's imagination 
was sot on fire. She made up her mind to go. In 
her dreams every night she saw the armless deity 
in all Ills glory. Nothing would dissuade her from 
going. 'J'lie auspicious day sciafcely broke, when the 
long before sunrise, came to the door of 
Bailaii'a iiouse, and shouted, Jaganndthjl ki jVya." 
** Victory to Jagannath." The aaembers of the house- 
hold had been up long before-— as for Alanga, she 
had had no sleep through excitement. Alanga took 
up a small bundle of rice, c^tfaes, and two brass 
Tesseta, tied a few rupees at one extremity of htsr 
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$d4h it in her waists and bade farewdl te 

all those that were dear to her. She embraeed and 
kissed Sundari and Dhanamani^ and put her right 
hand on the heads of all and blessed them. They 
all gave Tent to tears, Sundari and Dhanamani crying 
aloud, as if they were never to see Alanga again. 
Alanga, choked with tears, at last pronounced the 
words, Sri Hari 1 Sri Ilari ! and the Sethuya 
'Shouted out, ** J<ujannalhji hi They both 

rushed out of the house, and Alanga did not look 
back, as that would have been an unfavourable omen. 

It is superfluous to remark, that Alanga, like the 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims that annually visit 
Jagannath, went on foot. The plan is to travd 
every day between twenty and thirty miles, and 
sometimes more, and stop at places called ckatis or 
dddda^ that is inns, or huts, where are sold rice, ddl^ 
salt, mustard oil, fried rice, treacle, and a few other 
necessaries of Bengali life. As hundreds of pilgrims 
may be stopping at the same inn the same night, 
there can be no room for them all to sleep under 
sheds ; hence the great nm joritj of pilgrims bivouack 
on the bare ground under the open sky, or at best 
ander trees. It is easy to conceive that, under these 
circumstances, travelling all day and exposure at 
night generate dise^, and numbers of ydtria or 
pilgrims die before they reach the holy city. It is 
not our purpose to relate ail the incidents connected 
with the pilgrimage of Alanga to Vuri, but briefly 
to indicate the stages of her journey. The Seikuya, 
Alanga, and the six other women of KAnchanpur^ 
went to Vardhawifaa, and from that place to Medini- 
pur (Mldnapore), duongb Cbandrakona and iQiirpai. 
At Medinipnr tbev mat with hnndreds-^it would be 
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more correct to say thoosanda — who had come from 
all parts of Bengal, Behar, and the North -wont, and 
who were on their way to the temple of the “ lx)rd 
of the World/* It was at Mediniptir that Alanga*s 
troubles commenced. After a weary day's traTsl 
of thirty miles or more, she had to assist in the 
evening at the cooking of the evening and the only 
meal, and then at night to sleep on the hare gronnd 
under the open .iky. An hour or two oefore dawn 
the march again commenced, and did not end till 
near nightfall. Day after day did she pursue her 
wearisome journey, and night after night did she 
sleep on the bare ground. Prom Medinipur the 
pilgrims went to Narayanagad, then Chhatrapal, then 
to Patna Jalesvara, and then to Itsijghdt, where they 
bathed in the Suvama rekhi, or the Golden Line. 
From Raj ghat they marched on to Valesrara (Bala- 
sore), the many temples in the neighbourhood of 
which they visited; then going by Panchaga^, they 
went to Bhadraka, near which they crossed the 
Vaitarani, the river of death, the Brabmani, and the 
Ijlahanadi. They then came to Kataka (Cuttack), 
or the Middle of the Mountains/* for the spurs of 
the Vindhya Hills make their apj^earance there ; and 
then passing through Gopinath Prasad, Balavanta, 
Sri Earn Chandra Sasana, and Hari Krishnapur, they 
came to Puri, or the city, by w|iy of pre-eminence. 

As we have brought Alanga ^ Srikshetra (or the 
Holy Field), we think it proper io inform the reader 
why the ground is holy, and ^briefly to recite the 
legend of Jagannath. Once on a time there lived a 
pious king of the name of Indradyumna, who, after 
he had performed great religioui austerities, was told 
by the god Vishnu to form an image of Jagannath, 
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and put in it tbe bones of the god Krishria, who had 
been killed by the chance arrow of a liuntor, and 
whoso bones had been put into a box by some person. 
On being asked as to who should bo the architect of 
this image, the king was told that blie image sliould be 
constructed by Visvakarmu, the World-maker ; so the 
king prayed to the World-maker, who agreed to 
make the image on tlie condition that, if lie should 
be disturbed in his work, the image would be left 
incomplete. In one night the mighty World- 
maker built a magnificent temple on Nilachul, or the 
Blue Mouutain — that is, Orissa; and then proceeded 
leisurely to construct the iituige of Jagannath, or the 
World-Ioi*d, But the ])ious king became impatient. 
Fifteen days had *^laps6d, and yet he had not heard 
of the Completion of the image. In an evil hour he 
went to the spot to see wliat the World-maker was 
about. The architect, agiw'ably to the terms fixe^d on, 
immediately ceased from working, and the image was 
left without hands or tegs. The king becaino very 
sad ; but ho was assured by heaven that the image, 
incomplete tluingh it Was^ would become world-famous. 
The king invited all tine ginls to assist in the con- 
secration and deification of the image; Bnilnua, the 
supreme go<l, himself officiated as hierophant on the 
occasion, uiul endowed, it with the power of vision and 
a living soul ; and the bones of Krislma were put into 
it. This is the image of Jagannath placed in the 
temple of Puri, called the Pagoda by Europeans ; and 
it was to worship this legless and armless deity that 
Alanga, along with about two hundred thousand 
pilgrims, plodded on her weary way through hundreds 
of miles. ^Vhat Alanga did at Puri must be described 
b the ensuing chapter. 
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THl CAB VB8TITAX.. 

All aronnd, behind, before^ 

With fnmtio shont and deafentn;^ roar ; 

And the double, double peali of the drum Me then. 

And the startling burst of the trumpet's blare. 

And the gong that seems, with its thuoders dread, 

To stun the g, and waken the dead. 

8outhii*s JSshatiMi, 

Nbvbr had Alanga seen io many human beings 
crowded together in so small a space as at Puri. 
She had been to Agradvlpa, and had seen thonsands 
of dev'o^ces worshipping the Lord of milk-maids ; '' 
but they were as a drop compared to the ocean of 
human heads which she saw in the Holy Field. There 
were pilgrims from all parts of India; from Bengal 
from Behar, from the North- Westj^ from the Centra] 
Provinces, from Madras, from, ^mbay, from the 
Deccan ; devotees of every religious persuasion were 
there, especially Vaishnavas of all>order8 and habili- 
ments. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed amongst 
the pilgrims. They spent their ftme in visitmg M 
the temples in the neighbourhood and especially in 
loitering about within the preoiilcts of the great 
Pagoda, near which, within an inclosure of stone 
wall, there aie‘ no less than onf hundred temples. 
Tbe attractions of vice were not wanting. " The num* 
bcr 6t oourtessns and women of easy virtue was 
inmiense; and in the purlieus of the holy tmnple 
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iteelf dwelt women who were destitute of all sense 
of shame. To Alanga, however, who sincerely believed 
in the divinity of Jagannath, and was diligent in the 
discharge of every religious duty, the scene was one 
of high devotional enjoyment. 

The worship of Jagannath is always associated 
with that of his brother 3alar4m, and of his sister 
Subhadr^ The image of each is a rudely constructed 
and ill -shapen wooden bust, of about six feet in height. 
The image of Jagannath is painted white, that of 
Balar4m black, and of Subhadr^ yellow. Jagannath 
has mere stumps of arms, while Subhadrd is destitute 
even of those stumps. On the whole, the two divine 
brothers and their sister are the ugliest of all the 
deities in the Hindu Pantheon. But though the 
ugliest, they are the most luxuriously fed of all the 
gods and goddesses. At the time AJanga visited 
Puri, Jagannath had the largest establishment of any 
prince in India. It consisted of 3,000 families of 
eervants and dependants, of whom 400 families were 
•cooks. The deity^s daily bill of fare was as follows :~ 
*^220 pounds of rice, 97 pounds of halM (pulse), 24 
pounds of mty (another sort of pulse), 188 poonds 
of clarified buttei;, made from bnff^o's milk, 80 
pounds of molasses, 32 pounds of vegetables, 10 
pounds of sour milk, 2^ pounds of spices, 2 pounds 
of sandal-wood, some camphor, and 20 pounds ol 
sfdt.^^ Daring high festivals, the 400 families of 
nooks, of whom we have spoken, are all engaged in 
preparing food for the pilgr^, who buy cooked food ; 
and it is believed that within the court of the temple 
itsdf food for about 100,000 pilgrims is daily cooked 
end told* No Hindu ever buys cooked food in any 
place, but the Holy Field is an exception to rule* 
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Boiled rice in large qiiaetities is bought by the 
pflgrims, ]g dried and taken to their respective homes, 
under the name of mahdprasdd; and in all parts of 
India, but chiefly in Bmigal, one grain of this dried 
holy rice is eaten every dhy by every devout Yaish** 
nava, male or female, before ordinary food is tasted. 

The first great ceremony which Alanga witnessed 
•at Puri was the Snan Yatra, or the Bathing Festival* 
The image of Jagannath was brought out from the 
temple in great state by the Pand^, or priests, and 
placed in an open terrace, amid the deafening shouts 
of ** Jaya Jagannath 1 Jaya Jagannath I “Victory 
to Jagannath! Victory to Jagannath I raised by 
myriads of spectators. Holy texts were then 
chanted, and water was poured on the head of 
the “Lord of the World; the deity, thus bathed^ 
was wiped, and presented with offerings by inniuner- 
able votaries ; and was taken back to his abode. 

The other festival, the greatest of all the festivals 
of Jagannath, which Alanga saw, was the Batha 
Yfitr4, or the Car Festival. On the appointed day — 
and it asually takes place in June or July — the 
three idols of Jagannath, Balariina, and Subhadr^, 
were brought, or rather dragged— for they are actually 
pulled by means of cords fastem^ round the neclm 
of the images — ^from their thrmms in the temple, 
and taken out at the Sinba-dvii|^ or the Lion Gate. 
When the deities made their appearance at the gate, 
shouts of “ Jaya Jagannath ! Jayi| Jagannath ! rent 
the air. The images were then ^|ntgged in the same 
irreverent manner as before^ by , means of ropes, up 
mn inclined plan^ into the ratheuf^ or cars. The cam 
are huge vehicles, five stories h%h, with a ntnnbm 
•of wheela, tnirets, and flags. Hie car of Jagatmstit 
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18 4S| feel liigli^ having 16 wheels of 6^ feet in 
dianieter, and a platform 84| feet square; the oar 
of Balarim is 41 feet high^ with 14 wheels ; and that 
of Sabhadrij 40 feet high, with also 14 wheels. 
After the stamps of the idols had been put in their 
places on the cars, hands, &et, and ears (all made 
of gcdd), were sappUed to them ; and orders to drag 
the cars were issued. It is impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm of the people at the first movement 
of the cars. From myriads of throats issued the 
shouts of *'Jaya Jagann4thl Jaya Jagann&th^* 
** Hari bol I Hari bol I accompanied by the harsh 
dissonance of hundreds of so-c^ed musical instru- 
ments. To touch the holy ropes, or hawsers, by 
which the sacred yehicles were pulled, is reckoned 
an act of high merit; hence the rash towards the 
cars is always great. In former days, men and women 
used voluntarily to fling themselves under the wheels 
of the ponderooB chariots, and were crashed to death. 
But, t^nks to the humanity of the British Govern* 
ment, that murderous practice has been stopped. 
The gods remained eight days in their cars, receiving 
the adorations and offerings of their devotees. 
the ninth day they returned to their temples.. Soon 
after their return, the two gods and their sister 
were put to sleep, and as their sleep extends gene* 
rally from about the middla of July to the middle 
of October— a shorter 9iesia^ by the way than that 
enjoyed by the earthly divinities of the Calcutta 
Government House, on the sublime heights of the 
Indian Olympus — ^the pflgrims commenced returning 
to their homes. 

It til when the pilgrims return from the Holy Field 
that the horrors of pilgrimage appear in their fuU 
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magnitadd. Owing to constant exposure, day and 
nighty to the heat of the snn, to the raina pouring 
every now and then in copious showersy and to night 
dewa-r-for most of the pilgrima sleep in the open air 
for want of accommodation in the inns; owing to 
the immense mass of human beings crowded into a 
small space; owing to the badness and insulBciency 
of food— for most of the pilgrims spend nearly all 
their means of subsistence before they set their face 
homewards; owing to imperfect sanitary arrange- 
ments in the sacred city and its environs ; owing to 
these and other causesy no inconsiderable a proportion 
of the pilgrims fall victims to fevery to dysenteryy 
and to cholera. The tract of country in the immediate 
vicinity of Puri becomes a vast Golgotha. Dead 
bodies are met with everywhere. The little fiver 
which flows near it is often covered with corpses. 
The great road from Pdii towards Kata^ (Cuttack) 
may be traced by funeral piles on which de^ bodies 
have been burnt, or by bones left by jackats or 
vultures; while in the inns on the roadside may be 
heard every hour of the day and of the night the 
groans of dying men. On the j^grim road to Puriy 
if anywheroy may be witnessed %he shocking scene 
described by the poet : — 

He saw the lebi dogs 

Gorging and growling o*er carcase sild li^ ; 

They -were too busy to bark at him. , 

Tram a pilgrim’s slcnll they liad str^ the fle^ 

As ve peel the fig whmi the trait isiresh; 

Ana their white tranks enmehed o*sjr ibeir white skull 
As it slipt throngh their jaws when tlieir edge grew didd ; 
As they lasily mumbled the bones ol the deM, 

When they sosrae oonld star from tlie place where th^ Mr 
So weU hM th^ broken a lingering Mt 
With those who hed frilen for that r^paet 
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Poor Alongo left Pori with the seeds of disease 
sown in her system. On the second day after her 
arriral at night&tl at an inn, she discovered all the 
eymptoms of malignant cholera. The six women of 
KAnchanpur who had accompanied her did as much 
for her as they could under the cireiunstances ; in 
other words, they did nothing, for they could do 
nothing. Ihey did not snccei^ in getting shelter 
for her in a hut. She was laid down under a tree 
aQ night. There was no doctor, no medicine. The 
six women resolved next morning to leave Alanga 
to the tender mercies of dogs and vultures. Early 
in the day, however, Prem l^hakta Vair^gi and Aduri, 
who had come on pilgrimage, and who weie returning 
home, accidentally came to the tree under which 
Alanga was lying. Tlie Vairagi, >^\io pretended to 
have some knowledge of medicine, made her swaUow 
some drags. But in vain. Alanga died the same 
afternoon, after an illness of less than tweuty^four 
hours. No firewood could be procured for the purpose 
o€ memation, and the rest may be imagined. Such 
was the end of Alanga, a woman estimable both for 
her intelligence, considering her station in lifi^ and 
for her ckax^er. 
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BltJfOAt, FEVIBR AND THB VTLLAGO LJECH. 

Learned (lo waa in m«<rciDa1 lore, 

P'or by his ffide a p<»uch he wore, 

Koplete with slrati^e hermetic |>owder, 

That woitnufl niue mileH }>oiut-bIank wuold soldeor } 

By ekilful chymiat, with great ooet, 

Bztracted from a rotten poet. 

ifitdihrcM. 

HEAR yoar father is sick, sdngdt** said Nanda 
to Govinda one morning, as the latter was sitting 
on hia haunches on the threshold of the door of his 
house and enjoying hia smoke. 

Yes, last evening when he returned from the 
fields he was in a strong fever. And all night the 
fever was upon him and has not yet left him.^^ 

''You should take care, as the fever this season 
is of a very bad type; are you thinking of calling 
» Voidya f ” 

‘^Wliat’s the use just now? I hope the fever 
is of a slight character ; it may go off by fasting 
one or two days.” 

This, in uruth, is almost th#, universal practioe 
in the villages. In the first pitance, in <^e of 
fever, no medicines are taken, ibnt the patient ia 
made to abstain from all food; ^ drink, a 

few drops of water are given a4|iong intervals, and 
only when the sick man loudly <9idls for drink. ^ 
liays had already passed, and there was no remission 
of the fever, indead it was evsty day inoreasiag in 
etrength, and the patient had already become vety 
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w€^. Kfliim&nik and €k>Ti]ida both felt that the 
oeae eras becoming seriot^, and that it was high 
time to call in the aid of a doctor^ By the advice 
of neighbours th^j delayed one day longer, as it 
was imagined that if the ferer were of a light kind 
it would go off after three days^the three being 
a magical number among Bengalis-^r-but if it did 
not leave the patient on ^e morning of the fourth 
day, it would be necessary to call a Kavirtij. The 
morning of the fourth day dawned, and Badan was 
worse. K&lam&nik therefore at once went to call 
a doctor. 

There were several hunilies of the Voidya or 
nmdical caste at E&ichanpur, the male members of 
which have in succession been practising medidne* 
from time out of mind. They were all called B[avi- 
rajes, or lords of poets, though none of them ever 
pcffipetrated poetry in their lives. The most eminent 
physician in the village was Mritunjaya, or the Con- 
qneror of Death, though to speak the truth, he 
sddom cured any serious case which he took in 
hand. Bengali physidans have been facetiously 
divided into '^killers of ten,'^ ''killers of hnndreds,'^ 
and " killers of thousands;^' and it is to this last 
duf d heroes that Mritunjaya belonged. It might 
have been truly said of. him:— * 

Kor ifOgins^ nor device polemic 
Diassis, nor doctor epioemio, 

Tho* Stored with delstory medicines, 

‘Which whosoever took is dead eliMb 
Bver sent io vast a colony 
boto tim imder worlds as he. 

TUi trifliiig droumstanoc^ however, did not detraet 
fttn Us reputarion as a first-rate physician ; for it 
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ii ATgneA that a physician can only apply proper 
remedies ; he eannot annul the decrees of fate ; and 
If it is written on the forehead of a patient that he 
dhould die of a certain disease, no doctor in the 
world — ^not Dhanwantari himself — could cure him. 
That Mritunjaya had a collection of the best and 
rarest medicinea was a fact admitted by every one 
in the village. ' He had the ingp^edients of several 
excellent aperients composed dt hve, ten, and eighteen 
different sorts of vegetables. Metallic medicines of 
various kinds, especially a famous one made of gold 
dust; rasdaindhu of the first quality; poisons of 
serpents of various species of the cobra; and oils 
of an infinite variety. But the richness of his labo- 
ratory was his lei*st merit. For many miles round 
no £[aviraj had such perfect Dhatujnan, or knowledge 
of the pulse, as Mritunjaya ; and this must be 
acknowledged to be perhaps the most difficult part 
of the practice of medicine. Nor was he less pro- 
found in his knowledge of the diagnosis of disease. 
It is well known that ho never made any mistake 
in ascertaining the nature of the disease, though it 
mrisi be acknowledged that he was seldom successful 
in grappling with it. The woi^erful insight which 
he had acquired into the natore of diseases was 
chiefly owing to a diligent study of those renowned 
inedic^ treatises in Sanskrit^ which were written 
several centuries ago, and which showed such a 
miraculous knowledge of both diseases and their 
remedies, that he believed thsesi along with aU his 
brethren of the craft in Bengtid, to have been com- 
posed by divine inspiration — hideed, to have been 
written by the finger of Mah&deva himsdif. For 
xnodsm medicine, and especially European medicine. 
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he had a perfect contempt : and it wae one of hie 
constant sayings that European doctors did not at 
all understand the treatment of Indian fever. He 
admitted the superiority of English to native doctors 
in surgery, but then it was his opinion that surgery 
ormed no part of the functionfl of a medical man, 
as surgical operations belonged, properly speakings 
w> the province of the barber. 

In our accomplished physician there was only one 
drawback, and that was that he was an inveterate 
opium eater. He began with swallowing every day 
a dose of the size of a pea, but the modicum increased 
gradually, till at last he used every day to gulp down 
a quantity suflicieiit to kill a horsie. Owing to this 
habit he was seldom in a perfectly wakeful state; 
whenever he sat for five minutes his eyes were almost 
always half-closed. As hia practice was not large, 
and as. a doctor's fee is very little in the villages — 
generally a rupee for curing a patient, who may 
require attendance every day for a fortnight or up- 
wards, and in ease of non-recovery nothing at all— - 
he was often in pecuniary straits. But wWher he 
had his daily Ddl and bhdf or not, the supply of hia 
daOy modicum of opium was absolutely necessary, and 
sometimes when the exact hour had passed away 
without his swallowing that precious drug, he became 
so sick as to seem almost to be in a dying state. 
Snch was the redoubtable physician who now acooai- 
panied K&lam&nik. 

On feeling Badan's pulse Mfitunjaya found him 
in strong fever, and therefore prescribed one of those 
aperient mixtures or which goes by the 

name of Dasmila, so Ofdled from its being a oomposi« 
tion dl the roots of ten different vegetables; hnl 
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before the mixture could be prepared he made him 
swallow a couple of pills— large number of which 
he always carried about with him in his pouclh— 
mixed with the juice of a pan leaf. The JDasmula 
had no effect; and there was no remission of the 
fever. Various other mixtures and pills were tried 
successively, but with Mttle effect. Itasdsindhu was 
applied, but with the like result. Badan was evi- 
dently in high fever. The members of his family were 
alarmed, and Rjfudhan Mism, the family priest, was 
requested to come to the house, and offer every day 
to the gods otie thousand leaves of the sacred tula$i ; 
and various forms of prayers called Sioastifayanas were 
offered, with a view to averting the displeasure of 
the gods and the recovei^^ of tlie patient. Vegetable 
and serpent poisons were next tried by the Conqueror 
of Death, but no signs of victory were forthcoming. 
As a last resource the patient was made to swallow 
a deadly poison, which passed under the name of the 
huhvwdldT gundo, or the powdar oj the Iluhldc-bubble 
teller, so called from its having beou invented by a 
dealer in hookahs of the town of Vardhamana. All 
these poisons, instead oi coutfibuting to Ladan's 
recovery, only made him worse. He became delirious. 
It was evident he was fast sinking, and there was 
not the remotest chance of his ' recovery. In order 
to prevent the spirit from depart|iiDg from the body in 
a room, Badan was taken down evening from hia 
bed-room to the open yard, whei|p shortly he breathed 
his last, amid the loud cries ai^ lamentations of mil 
the members of the househo$|. That very night 
tfa0 corpse ■ was taken to a tank called N arayan Sil, 
on the embankment of which it was burnt, as it 
w considered inauspicioas to keep the corpse for a 
long time in the hoiaee. 



CHAPTER xxinrm 

TUB SITCATION. 

Thr; — th4« bUthn days of boyhood had pirlatiafl 

Aix) Ail tha f'UduoHM and al) the p€»ace I koew I 
Now base I but their motnory, foodly cherishad— » 

(Btai. may 1 never, never loae that too. 

hom.gfMom, 

Tn« morning of life, like the prime of day, ie 
iiti questionably the pleasantest and happiest period 
of a inan^s existence. Devoid of all care and anxiety, 
having no experience of the asperities of life and 
the roughness of the world, the thoughtless youth 
eats and’ drinks, and takes his pleasure and rejoices 
in everything about him. 

Govinda bad hitherto lived a life of ease and 
quietude. It is true he had none of the elegant 
comforts of {Kjlished life; it is true he laboured 
every day in the field, either at the plough, at the 
Imrn, or the field ; it is true he dined off only 
boiled rice and jndse, a vegetable or two, and some 
miserable looking fish, and washed down that food, 
riot with wine, but with simple rain water; yet he 
felt himself as comfortable and happy as the proudest 
English nobleman who rolls in wealth and magnifi- 
cence, and to furnish whose table with delicacies, earth, 
ocean, and air are laid under contribution. What 
though Govinda ate only Ptinya Sfik ('Basel la lueidaj 
along with his coarse rice, and slept on a]f>alm-leaf 
mat spread on a mud floor, his stomach was not 
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the less fiQedj neither was his repose the more dis* 
turbed on that account. Govinda’s ttsual article of 
clothinp^, it is true, consisted of a single dhuU wrapped 
f*oupd his waist, and dangling down perhaps' a little 
below his knees, while both the upper and lower 
regions of his frame remained in a state of primeval 
nudity ; yet who shall tell me that the man who is 
covered in kmkob and gold brocade is, on account 
of that circumstance, happier than he. As a peasant 
youth he spent most part of his time under the 
canopy of Heaven, inhaling the fragi*ant breeze of 
the fields, and bolding communion, such as it was, 
with the bf^autiful, if somewhat uniform, scenery of 
his native land; and though education was wanting 
to enable him fully to profit from his daily contact 
with external 2 \ature, yet there was nothing in paddy- 
fields and mango-groves and hedge-rows, as in towns 
and cities, to corrupt his heart and to brutalise his 
nature. 

In most countries marriage brings m its train 
all sorts of cares and aruxieties. It is not so in 
Bengal. Govinda got married, and even begat 
children, but he took no thought for the support 
of his wife and his children. Badaa's business 

to provide for his daughter- iiwlsw and his grand- 
chihlreu. The family treasure, such as it was, was 
in the hands of Badan. He Mp[)t in his own pos- 
session nil the money obtained s^'lhng paddy and 
molasses, and the small 8itms|' ho realisid every 
month by selling ihilk and som<$ of the products of 
his fields, like pulse, brinjal, and other vege- 

tables. fie paid rout at fixed periods to the zamindar, 
or landlord, for the grou^d on which his house stood, 
and for the fields which he cultivated. He borrowed 
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money from the mahajan, or the money-lender, when 
funds were a minm quantity ; and though he con- 
eulted sometimes with his son, the task of making 
both ends meet .never fell on the shoulders of Govinda 
during the lifetime of his father. 

Next to Badan, Alanga had had the largest share 
of care and anxiety in the management of the 
family; indeed, it is no exaggor.ktion to say that 
Badan did nothing witliout consulting his mother, 
who w'as endued with no little amount of conunon 
spTvyo. Sundali, though the wife of the master of 
the house, had never been its mistress. That post 
was alwavs filled by Alanga, without, however, the 
slightest realouay on Sundari^s part ; indeed, Sundari 
often expressed her thankfulness for the privilege 
of being under the guidance of so wise and so 
affectionate a mothcr-iu-law. 

But all this now underwent a change. Badan 
biL» been gathered to his fathers, and Alanga has 
fallen a victim to the ** Moloch of the East.^' 
According to Hindu manners and customs, it was 
Ealamanik’s business to take Badan^s place in the 
household ; but though he was a brave fellow, and 
the sturdiest ploughman in all Elaiichanpur, his 
defective intelligence incapacitated him for the task. 
Govinda therefore became the master of the house, 
and his mother Sundari the gnhini or mistress. 
Hitherto Govinda had lived without anxiety. IThe 
colour and complexion of his life underwent a change 
immediately on the death of his father. Uow to 
support tlie family entrusted to his eare became 
now the problem of his life. 

At sui’h a time it may not be deemed unseason- 
able briefly to glance at the situation in whidb 
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GoTindft now found himaell. There has been uo 
change in hia homestead. There is the same big 
hut, with its two comportments^ one serving ca a 
dormitory^ and the other as a refectory, or rather 
Store-room; there is the hat, in the verandah of 
which is the homely pedal; there i» the third hut, 
which npw serves the double purpose of a kitchen 
and a sleeping-ioom for Kalamanik ; and there also 
stands the cow-house as before. It is unnecessary 
to remark that death had made havoc of the family. 
Gayaram had been bitten to death by a serpent ; 
Badan had been carried off by fever; and Alangs 
had died on the '^holy field'' of Orissa, ilslsti 
was in her husband's house at Durganagar, and 
Aduri, having become a mendicant, was watidering 
about the country in the company of her pious lover 
Prem Bhakta. There remained now our hero, his 
mother Sundari, his wife Dhanamani, and his uncle 
Kalamanik, who was still living in single blessedness. 

The fields which Govinda cultivated were pre- 
cisely those which his father had tilled; there was 
neither increase nor diminutioui in the number of 
highds. Govinda, however, comipenced life with one 
serious drawback. His father had bequeathed to 
him the legacy of a small debt, which had been 
considerably increased by Govinda having had to 
celebrate in succession the funnel ceremonies of his 
father and gTandinothor. Whal' made the burden of 
the debt galling was that it jwas contracted at a 
heavy rate of iiitereat, namelyi <two pice a rupee per 
men.sem, that is, thfrty-seveu and a half per cent, 
per annum, though the rate, as it was the usual one, 
was not regarded as extravagant by any via Wi Jan 
or money-lender. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TffE ZAHINDAE OF KANCHAWPUl. 

Oar laird geUr in his raoked renta^ 

Hit ooais, his kaiu, an* a* hit ttentt ; 

He riHt« when he likes himnel , 

His fluokief answer at the bell. 

Tk» Ttoa Doft. 

Oni morning as Govinda was sitting at the door of 
his house, smoking and engaged in thought, he was 
accx)8ted by a person who had a thick bamboo club 
in one hand and a bit of paper in the other. The 
person who came up to Govinda was of stalwart size, 
being six feet in height, with a fine pair of mous- 
taches which joined the whiskers d/:‘sccTKling from the 
temples, and a thick board brushed upwards. It was 
evident from bis dress and features that he was not 
a Bengali, but a native of the Korth-Westorn Pro- 
vinces. Hauumdii Singha, for that was the nsme of 
tho person who accosted Qiovinda, was one of the 
ofheers, or nagodis, bt the ziimindjir of Kauchaopur, 
whose business was to bring them over to the 
gonutsidf who received rent and gave receij>ts. 

*'And what is that in yoar hand, Uanuman 
Siugf” asked Govinda. 

*'ln this paper is put down your share of the 
rmUhot which is being levied from every raiyat on 
accuniit oi the approaching marriage of the son of 
the leminddr February next.” 

^ Udtiioi / dear me f how can 1 pay mdthot, when 
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I mm in arrears to the ssmindar for rent, and largaly 
m debt to other parties, chiefly on account of the 
funeral obsequies of my father and grandmother T ** 

** It is not much you will have Xo pay ; and be- 
sides it is only once in a way, as the Raya Chaud- 
huri's son is not going every now and then to get 
married. You, along with other raiyats, are to pay 
only two annas for every rupee of rent yoa give to 
the Tahikddr, *‘The amount of your rent is forty 
rupees per annum, and surely it is not too much for 
vou to give five rupees.'* 

** My dear sir, I am not in a position now to give 
any or ahwah. It is all very well for persons 

well-to-do to pay their cesses. But surely the zamin* 
dsr ought not reasonably to expect me to pay any- 
thing of the sort, since now I am in great distress. 
You speak of fire idkds not being too much, I can- 
not give five cowries." 

'‘But you must give. It is the order of your 
samindar. Any how, you must produce the five rupees 
either by begging, or borrowing, or mortgaging the 
ornaments oft your wife, or selling your brass vessels." 

''You go and tell the gomasti that I am nnabie 
to pay." 

"What a fine fellow you are! You have become 
wiser than your father, who regularly paid every 
mdthot demanded by his landlord^ Come now, and 
get me the five rupees." 

"Am 1 joking -with yon, Hana|i&n Singf I have 
no money in the house. If yoja make a diligent 
search through the bouse you wiB not find even five 
payasas. Gro and tell the zamipdar when I have 
means I'll pay ; at present 1 can% pay." 

" Well^ then, you yourself oome and tell the zamia- 
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dir. And if yon don’t come willingly, I have ordeis 
to take you by f<jrce.” 

Govinda, perceiving that resistance was hopeless, 
agreed to go. He put away the hookah, took his 
gdmchhd^ put it on his left shoulder, and went with 
Hanurniri SingLa. 

The liouse of the zamindar was tlie largest and 
best building in the village. Its entrance faced the 
south, like most houses in this part of Bengal, as the 
object is to avoid the sharp, cold, north wind in 
wunter, and to get tlie benefit as much as possible of 
the delicious south wind which blows during summer. 
The outer gate of the mansion was built of solid 
masonry, with a colossal rloor of M wood, studded 
with huge nails, surmounted with tlie figure, in 
stucco and plaster, of a lion. As you go within 
through the gate, you see before you a courtyard of 
about sixty feet stjuare, on the north of which is a 
large hail, and on the east and west suites of small 
ronins, e.Ntciiding from the sides of the hall, and 
mtfeting the long and high wall in the middle df 
which is the gate. This |>art of the house, including 
the courtyard, the hall, and the suites of rooms on 
the shies, is called Kdclihdri bdtii (Cutcherry-^houae), 
where the zamiiuhir hohfs hi.s court, and transacts ail 
atfAirs regarding his aBaminddri. The ball is covered 
with mtramja.% or Indian carpets, in the middle of 
which sits the zamindar, propped up by pillows on 
all shies ; the divdna, the gomoMtd, and other officials 
squatting at distances varying according to their 
rank, l^yond this hall, and further to tiio noith, is 
another courtyaid of equal area with the first, in 
front of which it a spacious hail, called the ddldn^ 
sup|>orted arches, and on the two sides of which 
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•r6 ?3overed Terandahs, two Btoiriea high^ consisting of 
•ereral small rooms. This part of the house is called 
the Bdhir-iddi (outer-house), or the Ddhin*hd4i» 
The Ddlwti, properly so called, is used only on great 
religiouB festivals ; the images are placed there, and 
all aorta of dramatic and pantomimic exhibitions are 
made in the open courtyard below, which on such 
occasions is covered with a large cloth canopy, called 
cfuindrdtapa or moonshade. The hall of the Jidc/t- 
chdri’^hddi opens into the courtyard of the Ddldn- 
bd(fi ; but the regnlar entrance into the latter is by 
a lane on the left of the hall. Beyond the Ddlam^ 
hd4i is a third courtyard of exactly the same area 
with that of the other two, which is bnilt round on 
all sides with covered verandahs similar to those in 
the Ddldn-hd4i, two stories high, containing a large 
number of small rooms, with very few windows. 
This part of the house is called the antahpura, or 
the andar-mahal, or the senama* properly se called. 
There are the Komon^s apartments, visited only by 
the light of the sun. 

Govinda passed through tlie lion-gate of this 
huge pile of brick and mortar, walked on to the door 
of the hall, and patting his sheet round his neck, 
made obeisance to the aamindar, who was leaning 
on one of those bolsters callid' tdkids, but which 
looked more like a huge bale cotton than a pillow. 
The aamindir was a large-b^t man, taller than 
ordinary Bengalis, *and pro||j>rtionately oo^ulent. 
He was sitting like a lion conchant. His eyes 
first attracted the notice of evefy one that approadied 
him. Bright, large, and rolling, they seeded to 
he sending forth eveiy moment flashes of lightning 
rage; and the sturdiest poasant of !B[4nclianpur has 
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confessed that there ia no staxidmg the fire of those 
two dreadfnl battet%s. His Toiee was singalarly 
powerful, of immense Tolnme, and sounded, when 
he was in a tempest of rage, like the artiUfr^ of 
heaven. The silver streaks in his hair showed 
that he was between forty and fifty years of age. 
Jayac hand Raya Chauduii (fon, such was the name 
of the aamincUr of Kanchanpur) was, strictly speak- 
ing. not a zamindar, but a middle "man, for he only 
held a PaManitdluk under his Higbnes.s the Maharaja 
ot Vanihamina ; but though he was only a Pattaniddr, 
he wa.s usually called the zamindir of Kanchanpur 
and of scores of other villages lying round about. 
He paid 2,000 rupees a year to the Mahar4j4 for the 
village of Kanchanpur: but it was generally be- 
lieved that he himself realised in rents about three 
times that amount. For the whole of his zamindiri, 
or. rather paliani, he gave eighty thousand rupees 
to the Haja, but he himself has admitted that ^ter 
paying the Sadat Jatnd, his own net profit amounted 
to the round snm of two lakhs, or £20,000 a year. 
Such immense profit could only be obtained by a 
system of rack renting, of illegal extortion, and of 
cruel oppression; and it must be admitted that 
Jiaya Chind belonged to a class of zamindars who 
were the gproatest curses to their eonntry. Not having 
had the benefit of an English education, unacquainted 
with Sanskrit, and possessing only a smattering of 
bis mother tongue, he was an ignorant man; and 
the natural selfishness of his character made that 
ignorance dangerous to those husbandmen who had 
misfoitiiiie of being his tenants. Unscrupulous 
in hii character, he did not heaitate to have recourae 
lei any mmm, howcv^ r illegal or diahoxioarablc, to 
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screw out of his r&ijats as much money as he could. 
Of the Hap tarn and the Pancham he often took 
advantage; and many were the rdiyats who were 
mined by his oppression. By forgery,' by chicanery, 
all sorts of fraud — ^for Jaya Chand stuck at nothing 
— he deprived many a poor man of his Idkh/rdj, and 
though by religion a Hindu, he did not hesitate to 
rob many a poor Brahmana of his Brahmoira, He 
was the object of universal dread. His name was 
never pronounced by his raiyats except with exe- 
crations ; and he was so much ftMred that it is said 
that at his name the tiger and the cow drank water 
at the same ghat. Such was the man in whose 
presence Govirida now stood with folded hands, and 
with his sheet round his neck. 

*^Who is there asked Jaya Chand R4ya 
Chaudhuri, of his <riv;ina. 

is Govinda Simanta, the son of Badan,*^ 
answered the divana. 

He is the son of a worthy father. What does 
he want ?^' 

Hanuman Sing, advancing in front, said, 
** Maharaj ! He refuses to pay the mdthot for the 
marriage of your worship's soo* I have therefore 
brought him before Khodiiwand.^ 

** Befuses to pay mat hut f la there any r4iyat 
of mine who dare refuse to pay any mdthot I choose 
,to impose? Did you not say, l|e is the son of Badan 
S^anta ? Badan was one oi the best and most 
obedient of my raiyats. Is thi| fellow his own son ? 
Who has put such high notions into his head 

The divana now whispercdi to his master that 
he had hoard Govinda had as a boy attended the 
same sohoolmaster's pdthgdld for t>me years. The 
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■KomcUr, darting a fierce glance on OoTinda, saidy 
" So jon liaTe become a Fandita, and yoor ayes have 
got openedy therefore yon refuse to pay the 
mathot. 1 miut forbid Kama Bupa to teach any 
peasants* sons; if he persists in doing it, I most 
break his other legy fool that he is.” 

Gorinda said in a faint voice, “0, Incarnation 
of Jnstibet I have not refnsod to pay. 1 dare not 
refnse. I only said I am unable* to pay at present. 
On account of the funeral ceremonies of my father 
and grandmother, I have got largely into debt, and 
my rent will be again shortly due. 1 will pay the 
nyiihot afterwards, when 1 am able.” 

”NoWy hold your tongue. This is my order. 
Witiiin three days you must pay the mdihot. If you 
fail to pay wit^ that time, yon shall be brought 
here wi& your hands tied. Bemember that. Divina, 
let the fellow go.” 

1 beg the reader not to run away with the idea 
that all aamind&rs of Bengal are •Kke Jaya Gh&nd 
Bfiya Ohandhuii, of Kifinchanpnr. Amongst land- 
holders, as amongst every class of men, there are 
b]ad( sheep as well as white. Before tl^ story is 
wound up I hope to present to the reader the picture 
of a just, humane, and philanthropic zamindir — the 
&ther of his people, but the lines of our hero had 
fallen on unpleasant places, and it was his fate— so 
Govinda expressed himself — ^to have his homestead 
m the zamind&ri of a man who, was a Bengal tiger 
hi human shape. 




CHAPTER XL. 

POLITICS AT THE SMITHY. 

Low lies that honse whore tobacco inepired. 

Where grey-beanl mirths and smiling toil retired. 

Where viUage statesmen talkM with looks profound. 

And news much older than their weed went round. 

The Dteerted ViUage, 

It is evening. The sun has long ago gone in his fiery 
car behind Mount Sumeru; the cows have returned 
from the fields, and have been shut up in their house ; 
the birds have slunk into their nests; Ijie women of 
Kilnchanpur have “ shown the lamp ” in all the rooms 
of their houses, to scare away ghosts and other evil 
spirits which might lurk in them ; and most of the 
peasantry, after the day's toil, are either smoicing in 
their huts or making preparations for their supper. 
Kavera, however, and his sou Nauda, are busy as in 
the day ; for their toil knows no intennission except in 
the dead of night. It is true that the people who 
frequented the smithy during the day for little jobs 
are no longer there, but their plane has been taken 
up by friends who have come to enjoy an evening chat. 
But, friends or no friends, the fi^er and son are 
never unmindful of their own busindis. Vulcan senior 
and junior have just taken out ol,the forge a large 
pi<»ce of iron, glowing and red-hot, iSave put it on the 
anvil, and are belabouring it with their hammers 
and scattering about particles of incandescent matter. 
-Bwigh / itcas^ I swish / go the oatemaJ and the filial 
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hmmxnen, tiB the sound becomes changed, after the 
iron had cooled and been dipped in water, into dkip* 
dhdp! dhlp^dhdp ! Jhip<^flhdp ! While Kuvera and 
his son wore at this exciting work, four or five people 
were sitting on a mat in the room. Iliere was Kapila, 
the carpenter; Madan, the grocer; Chatura, the barber; 
Kasamaya, the confectioner ; and Bokaram, the weaver. 
After the hammering had stopped and the piece of 
iron ha<l been again put into the forge, Kapila said to 
Nancla — “ Have you heard that Govinda was taken 
this morning before the jamiddr** [Hindu Bengali 
peasants always call the landholder jamiddr, and not 
saminddr], ^‘and warned that if he did not pay the 
mdihot within three days, he would be handcnfied and 
taken before the jamiddr?** 

**Yes, sdngdt told me on his return from the 
jamid&r^s house. It is a great shame that poor 
people should be oppressed in this way. I do not 
think, however, that sdngdt should yield In this 
matter. What have we to do with the mamage of 
the son of the jamidarf That is an affair of his 
own. Why should we pay its expenses?*' 

*'Bat is it prudent not to pay? The jamidar is 
a rich man; he has a band of IdLhidLs [club-men] 
under him. How can a poor man, like bandku, cope 
with him." 

Nanda, greatly excited, took hold of his hammer 
and said, “I wish I could give a blow of this on 
the jamid^s fat belly and send him to the house 
of Yama [the king of death]. What have we to do 
with his son's marriage ? What have we to do with 
mdihoU or abwahst We will only pay the rent 
fixed by the Kompdni Bdhddur [l^e £iast India 
Ootnpany]*" Chatnra, the barber, giving a saroaattc 
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8iii06j 0 aid— ^^Well done, Nandat Yon are a great 
hero! Ton sliow your heroism in the comer of 
your hut. Ton are a true ‘palm-leaf Sepoy' — 
a Tory cheap sort of a hero I Bnt here comes 
Goyinda 

Ghmnda. “ Sdngdt ! You are very indiscreet. 
Don't you kno^ that the jainidar's spies are 'aD 
about? K what you said just now were reported 
to him by an enemy, it would go hard with you, 
Don^t speak so loud, for aught I know somebody 
may be listening from behind the wall.” 

Najtda. “ I don’t care if it is reported to the 
jamidar. It is impossible to bear all this oppression, 
TTir injustice knows no bounds. Is there no God 
in the heavens? All the raiyats have got their 
bones fried tlirongh oppression. The Brahmanas 
are cursing him loud, taking the snered paita in 
their hands, and looking up towards the sun. It is 
time we all made a dharmagkat and refused to pay 
the iniquitous mdthot. Whjsit say you, sdngdt?*' 
Oovinda. “ \Vliat you say, mngdt, is all tme. 
It is no doubt a terrible oppression. But what can 
we do? He is rich and powerful, and we are poor 
people. How can we fight with liioi T" 

Nanda. "Then I suppoie you mean to pay the 
mdthot V • 

Govinda. "I have no d^oice in the matter. If 
I refuse to pay, he will ill-tit^ me, perhaps imprison 
me, and possibly set my h^e on firer and it will 
be impossible* to get justice |ione." 

Nanda. "I say, is theife no one above? Will 
He not punish the wicked |amidar ? " 

Goolnda. "I believe tihe gods punish wicked 
men. But we do not see that in this life. Perhaps 
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in his next birth he m&j be punished. But I see 
ne hope of his being punished in this life.** 

KapHa. ** Friend, you are quite right There 
is no use opposing the jamiddr. You should any* 
how pay down the mdthot. You cannot preiraal 
against the mighty.” 

Modem* ** No (me is more against the iuiquitoue 
mdJlhoi than I am. The jamidir has no right to 
impose this c^ess on ns. But how can we success* 
fully fight againat himf Therefore my opinion ia 
that we should quietly pay the cess.^' 

Nando. But why not make a dharmayhtU f ** 
Oovinda. '^Tbat is easily said; but with whom 
wiU you make dkarmagkeU? Will all the people 
of the Tillage agree with us? Don't you know 
that fifteen annas (fifteen sixteenths)^ of the people 
through fear of the jamidar will not join us, if we 
refuse to pay ? And of what use will a dharmoghai 
of haIf*a-doB6n persons be ? You are Tory bold, 
Bomgdt, but you want discretion." 

Bokdrdm. ** I don't understand about dharmaghai 
or farmaghoL I know this, that, if we don't pay 
the mdihot, we shall be ruined. Besides, it is useless 
fighting against fate. It ia his fate to be a jamidar, 
and it is our fate to be his liiyats ; we must, there- 
fore, submit to his enactions, whether just or unjust." 

Namda. "Well said I you, BokArdm, are a true 
hero* Sdbdsh ! sdbdsh t " 

Bohwram. " You need not ^ridicule me. 1 do 
not see any difference between you and me* In 
talk, you are as big as a mountain, but in action, 
you are like a mnstard-aeed. I know your father 
will at last pay the maihot. Then of -what use ia 
this boasting f" 
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Nanda^ ^ If my father pays the m^aihot, it will 
b& without my consent; and, as he is the head of 
his family, he can certainly do whatever he likes; 
but his paying or not paying will not alter my views. 
But, here comes uncle Manik, 1 am much mistaken 
if he consents to Govinda^s paying the mathot. What 
say you, uncle M4nik f 

Kdlamanik. What about, Nanda f don't bother 
me with questions jjist now. Let me first take a whiil'." 

Govinda was smoking at the moment Kalamanik 
entered the room, and he immediately put the hookah 
into his uncle's hands. Amongst the higher and 
middle classes, it would be deemed bad manners for 
a young man to smoke in the presence of his father's 
brother, but it is not considered so amongst the 
labouring classes, and chiefly for this reason, that, 
as they always work together in the field, where 
there can be no privacy, and, as tobacco is the only 
refreshment they enjoy, they are obliged to smoke 
in the presence of their superiors. 

Kalamanik gave three or four hard pulls with his 
mouth at the hookah — indeed, the pulls were so hard 
that the kalika blazed up — and then turning towards 
Nanda, enquired on what subject he wished to have 
his opinion. 

Nanda. What other subject can it be, uncle 
M&nik, except the all engrossing one, of the mathot ? 
I wish to Imow whether you are going to pay the 
WMihot or not.'^ 

Kdlamanik. thought yo4 knew me too well 
to ask such a question. I considfer the mathot to be 
a most unjust imposition, and, as such, 1 can never 
submit to it. Forsooth! because his son is going 
to get married, therefore we, poor people, most pay 
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the expeases of the wedding! When the sons of 
poor rsiyats get married, pray who pays the expenses! 
Does the jamiddr pay one cowrie f On the contrary, 
floes ho not op such occasions expect, and actually 
receive, presents T Such is the way of the world ! 
Oa the head which is already saturated with oil, 
more oil is poured, whereas we poor folk go entirely 
oilless/* 

Nanda. *'Well said, uncle Manik. I quite 
agree with you. We should not submit to injustice/' 

Kdlatndnih. *^That is what I say. But Govinda 
is like his father. He is a man of peace; he has 
already made up his mind to pay. He is quite 
frightened by the jamidar's threats. If I were he, 
I would refuse to go again to the jamidar's cutcherry 
and crack the skull of the h^'st fellow that came to 
catch hold of me." 

Ghvinda. ^'But, uncle, would not that be fooU 
hardiness? I quite agree with you that the imposi* 
tion is unjust and oppressive. But what can I do? 
and what can you do ? If I beat any of the jamiddr's 
servants, I shall be without doubt put in jail. Living 
in water, how can I quarrel with the alligator ? The 
best plan is to live^on good terms with him. If I 
resist, 1 am ruined.^' 

Ohatura. '^That is speaking like a wise man. 
How can we, poor and weak as we are, contend with 
the jaraiddr? Dwarfs as we are, how can we hope 
to catch the moon with our hands ? Govinda is wise 
in making up his mind to pay.'' 

Kdlamdnih People say that I am rash, and 
nave not much sense. But it is said of over-sensible 

people, that a string is you know the proverb. 

No, no; I do not wish to ^ wise like you all. 1 
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•lioiild like to see the fellow that dares come to me 
askings for mdihoL Won^t 1 make him dnnk sour 
milk on the spot, and perhaps send him to the house 
of Yama.” 

Oovinda. '^Take yon good care, uncle, what yon 
do. By your boldness you may bring ruin upon Onr 
family. You are the strongest and bravest man in 
the village, but you cannot fight singly against one 
hundred men ; and the jamidsr can muster five 
hundred men against us.” 

Kdlamdnilc. ** Don*t bo apprehensive of me, nephew . 

I am not a fool ; I will not bring min upon yon.” 

Kapilaf the handhu, or friend of Govinda, who had 
been all this time quietly listening to the above 
conversation, said, Is it not extraordinwry that the 
Kompani Bahadur allows all this injustice to be in- 
flicted npon us r Kompani Bahadur^ s rule is in many 
respects better than the rule of the Mussulmans ; but 
how id it that in this respect it is worse ? How can 
Kompani Bahadur see without concern all this 
oppression of its own subjects by wicked jamid^rs V 

Ohaiwra. *'What a sheep you are, Kapil! yon 
think Kompani Bahadur cares eiAer for our weal or for 
our woe ! "Not a bit of it. All that it cares for is the 
regular payment of the Jama. So long as the jamidsr 
regularly pays the Sadar Jamdf the Kompani Bahadur 
does not enquire how he collects it, or how much he 
collects. Has not the Kompati^ Bahadur armed the 
jamidar with those dreadful wei^ons, the haptam and 
the pancham, to the ruin of all ihi raiyats V* 

Madam, Govinda's mitd, sniit But I have always 
heard old people say that the Kompani Bahadur is 
just and merciful* How then can it allow the 
jamid&rs to oppress the raivats so much f The Sada^ 
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7tma which the jamidar paja ia the blood'^money of 
the riiyate,” 

Oovinda. The fact is, though the Ktrmpdm 
Bahadur is just and merciful, it has made laws on 
the supposition that the jamidars have common 
honesty and humanity. The lumpdni Bahadur never 
dreamt that jamidars would be so wicked.'^ 

Baaamaya, But you don^t mean to say that all 
jamidars are wicked. The jamiddr of my maternal 
uncle in Zilla Hugh is said to be a very good man. 
My uncle says that that jamidir is the father of his 
raiyats. He not only does not exact illegal cesses, 
but in a season of drought, or of inundation, he 
exempts the raiyats from paying rent.^^ 

Nomda. ** I daresay there are a few jamidars of 
that sort* But fifteen annas of them are tyrants. I 
should say fifteen annas three paysas out of the rupee 
are of that sort. They rob the poor, deprive 
Br4hmanas of their rent-free lands, and burn the 
houses of their raiyats. Why does Mother Earth 
suffer these miscreants to remain in her lap 

Oovinda, Sdngdt, you are always hot. Some 
crow will carry your words to the jami^.** 

Nanda. ** 1 don’t care if it does.’^ 

The conversation detailed above was followed by a 
game of cards called Grdbu — ^Nanda and Oovinda being 
partners on one side, and Chatura and Madan on the 
other; the rest of the assembly ranged themselves 
under the one party or the other as spectators. Aa 
Chatura was the best player of them all, his party 
wou, having hoisted uo less than three sixes and two 
fives to the disgrace of the other party. Whffii the 
winning party hoisted a mx, great was their joy, which 
they expressed by a loud dapping of hands. Not a 
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drop of wine or any apiiitoons liquor had ever gone 
down tile throat of any of these roral playera— their 
only refreshment waa the hookah, which ever and anon 
went ronndL It was almost midnight when onr Tillage 
statesmen arose and went to their houses. 
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F?« notioed, on our lidrd’i coart.May, 

Ao’ mony a iimo mj heaH'a been wa% 

Poor tenant bodies, soant o’ cash. 

Honr they maon thole a hetor’s tnaih t 
E*n Btamp an* threaten, onree an* swear, 

H’ll apprehend tliem, poind tlieir par ; 

While they maun Stan*, wi* ikSftcci humbk^ 

An* hear it a*, an’ (ear an* treuible. 

The Tm Dof$* 

Thi next two days Govinda spent in earnestly debating 
in hia mind whether he ahoold pay the cess or not, and 
he found no little difficulty in making up his mind. 
In hia own house he had talk on the eahjcct with his 
mother and his uncle, and they were of opprjsite views 
~t.he mother urging him to pay, and the uncle insist- 
ing on not paying and on abiding tho Coii.su({uence8. 
The arguments of Suudari may be thus suinincd up 
“ It IS a dangerous thing to incur tlio displeasure of 
a powerful man, aud especially of one’s rajah, llie 
jamidar can ruin us, can seize the crop in the field 
on preteoco of arrears of rent, can carry away our 
cattle, can sell our houses, can imprison us, can kill 
us. llow cun you, then, my son, incur tho displeasure 
of such a mau T Fishes cannot afford to be on bad 
terms with the alligator of the tank.’* Killamanik, 
on the other hand, thought it would be great powardioe 
tpo Kuhmir. to so iniquitous an exaction. He broke out 
against the aamindar in a most violeat manoer, calling 
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hhn his Imtli«r-iii4aw (wife** lirother), and describing 
him as the greatest sinner upon eartk Qorinda’s 
father*iii^law, Padma Lochan, of the same opinion 
with his mother, thinking it madness not. to pay. He 
moreover told Oovinda that he must not put faith 
in the empty declarations of people, some of whom, 
though they use tall language, submit at last; and 
that not a few people were mischievously inclined 
towards him, dissuading him from paying the mdthot 
only that they might witness Govinda's ruin. On the 
whole Govinda thought it wise and expedient to make 
up his mind to submit t<i the zairiiuddr^s exaction, but 
at the same time he detenu i net! to tell the landlord to 
his fare at the time of payment that the imposition 
was illegal and unjust. 

On the ap^ioiuted day, at about eight o'clock 
in tile morning, liatiuni4ti Singha called at the house 
of Govinda, and said that he was wanted at the 
zamindars cutchenry. Tying the amount of the 
Vidtht^l in his dhiUi round his waists he followed 
the tdidtfir. The zaiiiindar was seated in his usual 
place, surrounded by the divibia, ttie gomast4, aod 
otiiers. Govinda, piittiiig his b:i(liing>towel round 
his neck, made obeis:iiice to him by touching the 
ground with his forehead. The div&^n said, 

** Well, Simanta, have you blight the mdthot 
with you I ** , 

Gammda. ** If the divina mEhdsihfti were to 
me I should feel greatly ^obliged, as I am 
largely in debt,** ^ 

Zaminddr. "Yw scoundrel, you still talk of 
iMiing excused? It is only in conse<|uence of your 
fiU;h6r, who was a good tenant, that you escaped with 
inqNinity ihies days ago, when you refused to pay 
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the cess. I mean to punish yoa wall for delaying 
to pay, and for doing an infinite deal of mischief 
among my tenants, whom you were trying to dis- 
suade from paying," 

Oovinda. ^* 0 , Incarnation of Justice I I never 
attempted to dissuade anyone from paying," 

Zatninddr. '^Haramzadal I am well informed, 
you did try. Did yon not hold nocturnal meetings 
to discuss this subject ? And did you not use 
threatening language towards me?'* 

(Jutunda, ** 1 never used threatening language 
towards your worship/^ 

Zatniridcir. " You did, you niacal; and if you 
again deny it you will be beaten with shoes. You 
inean to say you did not hold meetings at night 
for abusing me?" 

Govittda, ** I do not kriow of any meeting 
espetnally held for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the mnihaf, or <>f »bu«iing your lordship." 

Zaminddr. “ Were you not present in the shop 
of Kuvera the blacksmith two mghts ago ? and did 
yon not abuse me then ? " 

Gavtnda, 1 happened to be thme that night, 
as 1 am there almost every evenini', but 11161*6 was 
DO meeting especially called; and 1 never said one 
word against your worship, O incarnation ct 
Jostice." 

Zaminddr. "1 repeat, if you deny it, jon wQl 
immediately get shoe-beating." 

The diT&ua now suggested that perhaps H waa 
not OoTUidai, but soma other person at the meeting 
that d>ased the aamindar, though he mast hare 
heasd it with appinbatioflu 

Zominddr **^ 0 , I am aura it waa this wietred 
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fellow who used threatening langaage. Well, if he 
did not| let him name the partj who did/^ 

Untmthfulness not being regarded by the Bengal 
rdiyat aa dishonourable, especially in dealings with 
landlords, Oovinda had no hesitation in saying that 
no one at the meeting abased the samindar. The 
aamind^r, who had leceired from some unknown 
person an account, with considerable additions, of 
the talk at the smithy, became now furious, aud was 
almost going to strike Goviuda, when the div4na 
interposed, and represented that he was too mean 
a person to deserve the distinction of being beaten 
personally by the great zamindar himself. The 
divdna then ordered ^vinda to pay down the mdthot 
and ge away. While in the act of untying the 
money from his dhuti, he said, am paying the 
cess; but the imposition is an unjust one. It is 
oontraiy to the laws of the Kompani Bdhddttr^^^ The 
samind^ could no longer restrain his anger, but 
got up, aud taking into his hand one of his own 
slippers, struck Govinda with it, abusing him at the 
same time somewhat in the following strain : " You, 
wife’s brother, ungrateful wretch, yon accuse me of 
injustice I You, ghost of a peasant, you pretend 
to be versed in law; you dare teach me my duty I 
1 wiQ shorten your mouth by ^aboe-beating. This 
is only the beginning of your Inisfortunes. Worse 
calamities are in store for you. 1 1 wiU ruin yon till 
dogs and jackals weep and bofwl at your misery/^ 
Govinda h^ not ''courage enougll to make any reply 
to this castigation and this outblirst — indeed, he had 
already shown more than the average courage cl 
Bengali peasants. He quietly bore the cait^tiim 
and swallowed the insult, wiped his eyes and that 
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fNuri of liio body to wlmk the dioo bad boiii appliodt 
paid down tbe oess^ and Idft tbo outcbenry. 

Tho aamindAr and tho diTina now entered into 
a eoBTeraation as to the extent of diasaffeetion created 
in the Tillage, and both of them dwelt on the 
aecessiij of severely punishing SI41ani&nik who, it 
was said, was doing more mischief than any other 
man. lie gomast4 mentioned the name of the 
young bladrsmith as another dangerous fellow, who 
was always speaking against the samindar; but the 
diTana, who was kindly disposed towards Kuvera, 
Nanda's father, represented that the lad was in- 
discreet, using always high-flown words, bat that he 
did no mischief, as he exercised no influence in the 
Tillage. There was no doubt, however, of the guilt 
of IiUlamunik. It was only throiigh his repre- 

sentations that GoTinda had at first refused to pay 
tbe cess, and there could be no reasonable doubt 
that he was endeavounng to prejudice the other 
raiyats against their landlord. But bow was be to 
be punished f He was a most determined and 

obstinate character; and as to personal strength, 
be iiad ench an uncommonly powerful body, that he 
was more than a match for any three men in the 
Tillage. It was deemed necessary, however, that be 
should he somehow punished. The samindar im- 
mediately ordered Haiiuni/m Siugba, who was in 
attendance, to go in search of Kiilainauik, and to 
tell him that his landlord wanted to see him. Tbe 
dittna ^'ud that Kslsinauik was not likely to obey 
the summons, and that it would be necessary to send 
at least a dosen men to catch hold of him/ The 
tamindar replied that should Kalamdoik refuse to 
i, severer mpmwrm most be resorted to ; but* 
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It WM expedient in the ftrat mstenee to have reoonrae 
to leM ooeroiTO measnrei* 

Hannmin Singha» accordingly, went in search of 
Efilain^nik, whom he found in the field busily engaged 
in watering a field of sugar-cane. Seeing the samin- 
dfir’s iaidgir, he said, Hallo, Hannmfin Sing I what 
brings you heref^^ 

Hanu, hare come in search of yon, M&nik 
Sfimanta.^' 

Kdia. "In search of met What haTO yon to 
do with mef^^ 

Ilanu, " The jamiddr wishes to see yon.** 

Kola. "The jamidar wishes to see me I What 
have I to do with the jamidar f I owe him nothing 
He may have to do with Go^inda; bat what <m 
earth hare I to do with him?" 

Hanu. " 1 do not know the reason why he has 
sent for you. I simply obey orders.” 

Knla. "I am not the jamidar^s servant that I 
should go to him at his bidding. Go and tell him 
I am watering my fields, and have now no leisure 
to go to the cutcherry.^^ 

Hanu. " I advise you to m>me with me« Why 
should you incur the displeasurb of the jamidfir for 
nothing f There is, surely, no harm in going to 
him. He will not eat you up«^' , 

Kila. " Eat me up ! I sIMd lilm to see him 
try to eat me up. Should he ijpmceed in swallowing 
me up, he would 4^® ^ ^ sto m a ch * 

Whereas I can swallow and e^est many jamidto 
like Jaya Chand Baya Chandhuri. Milnik SamanU 
is too tough to be easily digetted. Do you go and 
convey my reply to his summons." 

So saying, KiUaminik went on, with greater 
energy than before, with the work of irrigation 
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THI INDIGNATION MEBTINO, 

Thuu koowest th» diwxmtent^ 

TIm ilUpent murmurH, which this.maa'g opprMrfaiii 
Ui« oi'uaUj and avarice, hath provok'd 
Amctigst all honeet baa^ ta Sobwyts. 

ScsiLUEB*! WUhslm SWL 

Ajconobt the peasantry of Western Bengal there ie 
not e braver nor a more independent class than the 
Ugra-Eshatriyaa^ or Agnria^ the caste of which our 
hero was a member. Somewhat fairer in complexion 
Uian Bengal peasants in general, better bnilt, and 
more niuscuiar in their corporeal forms, they are 
known to bo a bold and domewbat fierce race, and 
less patient of any injustice or oppression than the 
ordinary Bengali raiyat, who is content quietly to 
submit, even without a protest, to any amount of 
kicking. The phrase Agurit gonwr, or the **Agim 
bully/' which has passed into a prorerb, indicatet 
that the Aguris are, in the estimation of their country* 
men, ahot*bIooded class; that they are fearless and 
determined in their character, and that they resent 
the slightest insult that is offered them* Fewer in 
numbers than the Sadgopa class, which constitutee 
the bulk of the Yardbamiina peasantiy, they mw a 
compact and united band; and there is amongst 
them a sort of espnit d$ corps which is hardly to be 
found in any other class of Bengalis. NatumHy 
stronger and more industrious than other husband- 
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tten^ llie Xgarii, m m cham, mtm in better eircuni* 
fttanoes thttn the rest of the peasantry^ and, in 
conBeqnence of tlieir saperior wealth, display a 
correspondingly higher spirit of independence. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that the aamindfir's 
treatment of Gk)vinda shonld rouse the indignation 
of all the Agiiria of Eanchanpnr. Shoe-beating is 
looked upon as a ifkost degrading punishment, fit 
only for the lowest classes of the people; and by 
how mucii the Aguris deemed themselres to be 
better than Bdgdis, Dotm, and Rdifis, by so much 
was their indignation roused at the insult offered to 
one ot their ^ibe. KUamanik, when on his return 
from irrigating the sugar-cane field he heard of the 
shoe-beating, became almost insane with rage; he 
broke out into the most Tiolent language, called the 
samindar all sorts of names, and tow^ rerenge to 
wipe out. the blot with which the honour of the 
family had been tarnished. In the conrso of the 
day and the ensuing evening, almost all the Agnri 
peasants of the Tillage risited Qovinda and Ktla- 
manik in their house, expressed sympathy with 
diom,' regarded Gorinda's cause as their own, and 
resolred to harass the landlord in ereiy way they 
could. And yet what could th^ doF There were 
not more than twenty-fire familiSB of.Xguria in the 
Tillage; and if thedr number wes# larger, how could 
they hope to be successful contest with a 

satnindar, whose rtiyats numbsfed by thousands, 
sad who bad an organised Idthi^l band of at least 
one hundred able-bodied meat Nor were the 
ShUlfapat and other elasses of husbandmen on the 
side ^ the Aguris. Accustomed as many of them 
were ^to be dafly beaten, cuffed, and kicked hf the 
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■HnhtiMr aad liu d^aties, they were itreegeis to 
that mom at honour whidi eniirtetod ( 3 ovtii& end 
hie eeeto-mea. So &r from sympathisiag with 
them, they looked apon tiie Agnris m a very 
thm-ekiiuied oIms. who made much ado ahoat 
aodiing. 

b the daya of whidi we are treatmg (and it is 
ahoat twenty-five years ago), it was hopelen tar a 
idiyat, or any number o£ i^yatSi, to oope successfully 
with aaminddrs. The aamindiis were armed widi 
tremendous powers 1 ^ the BritLdt Oovemment^ espe- 
cially fay Begulotion VJJL at 1799 and T. at ISIS, 
whi^ empowered them not only to distrain the crops 
and catUe and aU the property of tenants trim are in 
arrears at xmit, <nr suppoa^ to be so, but to compel 
thmn to attend their enteherries, and to imprison them. 
And the saminddrs at those days were not generally 
an honourable claas. They made fidse charges against 
their tenants, refused to give receipts for tents received, 
aad had raoonrsa to penury, chicanery, forgery, and 
the tiwwaand and ime arts of Imavety for their own 
aggrandisement and the destruction at the peasantry. 
Nmr were the peasantry sinrited enough to oppose the 
landlords in their high-handed measorea We have 
mpresmrtod the .Agnris to be a spirited and heave 
dass; bat it mnst be' remembered that tfa 0 y were 
qpirit^ oompaied mily with other Bengali tdiyats, 
1 ^ Bengali ttijaia are, as a role, a shsepuh and 
sabmissive race. Were Bengal peasants like Irish 
cottiers, Orangemen, Bibbonmen, and the rest, samin- 
ddri oppresBon would be impossible. An old Irwriisiid* 
man at the Aguri caste, speaking in le fer enoe to the 
mode in whidr thqr dmaU endeavoar to haiass tho 
■Mirindfir said— “As most of ns havn shnad^ paid tha 
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it will not do to prermit the rest from psjing 
il» In whet precise wmjg then« shonld we rex the 
kndloidr^^ 

Kilofndmk. "In mj opinion, the best mode 
would be to deliver bj one stroke Mother Earth 
of so heavy a burden as the wretch whom we call 
our raja. I could undertake by one blow of my 
dub to dash out his brains.^^ 

The Old PeasanL "M&nik Samanta, I fear you 
will by your rashness bring all of us into great 
trouble. Should you kill the jamidar, you will 
get yourself suspended from the gallows at Vardha* 
mina, and some of us will perhaps be imprisoned for 
Mfe or transported beyond the Black Water/^ 

Kdlamdm,ilc. Manik Samanta will never do busi- 
ness in such an awkward manner as to imperil either 
his own life or the lives of his friends. The act will 
be done, but the hand that will do it will not be seen.^' 
The Old Peasant. " My son — I am old enough to 
be your father— -dismiss such a horrid thought from 
your mind; do not imbrue your hand in the blood 
of a fellow-oreatare. The go^ will punish him. It 
is not for us to anticipate tbe decree of fate. We 
should content ourselves with giving him all sorts 
of petty annoyances.^^ 

Kdlamdnik. "But have you heard that 1 have 
personally given mortal offence to *the jamidar f He 
seat for me through Haniuic^ Sing, and 1 refused 
to go." f 

The Old Peasant. "Whi^ did he send for you 
for? Did Hanuman Sing tot tell yon the reseou 
why you had beeu called?" 

Kdlamdnik. "No reason was given, and it was 
Iherefote I refused to go. But I know the reason 
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wlij. Some misdbiefoiis fellow, some tale-beerer, 
must liere r^K>rtedi to either the jemidir or the 
dirina, what I said the other night at KiiTera'e 
diop. I am supposed to be the ringleader; and 
the creator of disaffection/^ 

Ths Old PeasMt Ton were quite right in 
refusing to go. If you had gone you would 
perhaps hare been dishonoured. You might have 
been bmten with shoes or imprisoned/* 

Kdkmanik. ^*Ah wellt let me see. If my 
name be Manik S^manta, the jamidtr will have to 
me his treatment of Govinda/* 

The Aguri husbandmen of K4nohanpnr, however, 
did not determine upon the mode in which they 
should wreak vengeance on the zamind4r. But EiLla- 
minik seemed to revolve some scheme in his mind. 
From the next day he seldom went to work in the 
field, but was seen to go about much in the nrigh- 
boaring villages. Not unfrequently he left Eitn« 
ehanpur early in the morning, long before sunrise, 
and returned at night. Gbvinda conld not but notioe 
this oiroumstauce, but as Kalamauik kept quiet when 
qnesnoned about the matter, he thought it proper 
not to make any foHher inqnizy. 




CHAPTER XLIIL 
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Why HftmMi yon ttunmit — ^why dioot to tho S^Mt 
Those embers, lilte stars from the finnamstti oast f— 

*Tis the fire*showsr of raiau 

CotnvphA 

Ora night when Grovinda and the women were 
€ut asleep^ and when Kalamanik lay half-awake 
on his bed, tossing from side to side, partly on 
account of the sultry heat of the weather, and partly 
on acooont of the bite of that little creatore (the 
Oimem leciulariua) which infests in shoals the 
dormitories of poor people in Bengal as in England# 
bnt whose inodorous name in yernacular Anglo- 
Saxon we dare not mention in this history, in the 
erent of some English lady honouring it with a 
perusal — I say when Kalamanik was in this state, 
his half-drowsy ears were assailed by the loud 
barkings of the house-dog BjiighA As Bagha was 
not in the habit of setting nf snch a loud howl at 
the dead of night, Kalamanik thought it strange; 
and the idea suddenly crossed his mind that some 
bmglar might be, with a to theft, making a 
hole in the wall of the big hs^ where the ▼aloables 
•f the honse were deposited Finding that the 
barking was becoming louder and louder, he get np 
from his bed, took in his hand his bamboo-club 
whioh stood in a oomer, opened the doot, and want 
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•oftiy Mid slowly mto the lane behind tlMi huts. 
Scarcely had he entered the lane when two men 
mshed past him in great haste^ and ran away with 
ii great speed as their heels conld carry them. One 
of these men Ke distinctly recognized— for the moon 
was still in the heavens though not far from the 
horizon — to be Bhima Eat41, the head of the 
aamindaris band of club-men. Kalam^nik called out 
tmd said, "Bhime! Bhimef Thief I Thief.” But at 
that dead hour of night no one responded to the 
call, as all his neighbours were asleep. He at first 
thought of pursuing the two men, but finding they 
had already gone a great distance alongside the tank 
tar into the mango-grove, he gave up the idea, and 
went round to the back-side of the big hut to see 
wh^ber any hole had been bored. On going to the 
south-east comer, he found to his horror that the 
thatch was on fire. His first thought was to save 
the lives of Govinda, of his wife and children, who 
were all sleeping in the very hut the thatch of 
which was blazing. He rnshed back into the house, 
knocked at the door of the big hnt With his club, 
at the same time bawling out with all his might^ 
Govinda I Govinda get up I get up! fire! fire I 
the house is on fire!” Govinda, startled with the 
loud noise at the door, and the crackling noise of 
the thatch overhead, -was on his feet in a moment, 
wakened his wife, and mshed out of the room with 
their children in their arms. Edlamanik rnshed into 
the room, and seizing with both hands whatever 
elothei and other valuables he conld find, brought 
them out into the open yard. He then ran towau^ 
the huts of his neighbours, and raised the cry ct 
^Fiie I fixe I get up. neighbours ! ” Having suooeedeA 
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is roosmg some of his neighbours, he, before their 
erriTsl, rushed beck into the house, and ordered 
GuTinde, who by this time had scarcely realised the 
horror of his situation, to bring kalsis of water from 
tiie tank which, as the reader knows, lay near the 
house, while he himself went up to the thatched 
roof of the big hut, part of which was blazing with 
fire. When Oorinda bronght the first kalsi of water, 
some of the neighbours arrived and assisted in the 
work of patting water on that part of the hut which 
the fire had not yet reached. One of these neigh« 
boors stood at the ghat of the tank and filled the 
kain with water; it was then carried by a relay of 
men from shoulder to shoulder to the top of the 
bamboo ladder where Govinda was standing. Oovinda 
put the kalsi into the hands of S[41ainanik, who 
poured it over the thatch. Kal$i after kaUi of 
water was in this manner brought and poured on 
the thatch. Bnt the attempt to save a part of the 
hnt was in vain* The fire had spread itself to the 
highest part, which is the mid<9e of the thatch, and, 
in spite of the frequent eSasion of water, was making 
rapid progress. Kalam&nik ans obliged to come 
down from the thatch, and resign the hut to the 
fiames. Lest the other huts should take fire, they 
were copiously watered in IImi manner we have 

described. The bollocks and|^the cows were taken 
oat of the cow-house, and ppt at ae gimt a dis- 
tenoe as possible from the |tre, for it is looked 

upon as a great sin if any aiember of the bovine 

wpmAm is allowed to bo burnt ; indeed, the penance 
whkh a honseholder has to iubmit to in the event 
of anbh a eataatrophe is lar severer than the 

penance he has to submit to if his wife or cduldren 
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ftre consumed in the flames. In the meantime 
the whole of the big hat, which was the best, was 
on flre^ The smoke ascended far into the heayens; 
the light which the blazing hut produced, lit up half 
the Tillage; the sounds of phut, phut, doom, doom/* 
which the burning bamboos and palmyra-beams sent 
forth, were heard from a great distance. The news 
of the fire was carried to' every part of the village, 
and people from all directions came running to see 
the spectacle. All of them expressed much lip- 
sympathy, but few lent*a hoping hand. Agni, the 
god of fire, was, however, satisfied with consuming one 
hut, and the conflagration was stayed. Govinda, 
EAlaminik, and the other members of the little 
household, spent the remaining hours of the night in 
the open yard in front of the fire yet blazing. They 
had the company of a few sympathising friends like 
Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila the carpenter, Madan 
the grocer, Padma Lochan, Govinda^s father-in-law, 
and a few other Aguris. They had not succeeded 
in saving anything excepting those few articles which 
KAlamfaik had brought out. Whatever valuable 
things they had — ^and they were certainly very few 
~were burnt, including of course all the papers 
and documents belonging to the family, K^li^4nik 
told them the evei^ts of the night, how the dog 
barked, how he got out of his room suspecting a 
burglar was at 1^ work, bow he had met Bbhna 
Ko^ the zamindir^s head Idthiol, and another, how 
they ran away, and the rest. All came to the con« 
dusion that the hut had been set on fire by Bhimn 
Kohtt, doubtless at the bidding* of the samindir. 
NsiA moming Kflarnfaik went to the PAdadjddr, or 
poUoe-ocmsIable of the village, informed him that hia 
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big but had been reduced to asbes, and tbat Bhima 
Kot&l was the incendiary. Bhima Kotal was sent for 
by the constable, Bhima’s wife sent word that her 
husband was aw.ay a couple of days at his father- 
in-IaVs house, which was in a villaffe five miles 
distant, and that he had not yet retarued, Khc'da 
Buz, the village Phdii4!d<t^, asked Kiilamardk bow 
he reconciled his own statement with the fact tliat 
Bhima was not in the village the last two days; 
but be and other Aguris who were with him initin- 
tained that Bhima was certainly in the village yes- 
terday, and that his wife’s statement was false. The 
next morning Bhima reti^oed to Kacchanpur, for 
he had certainly been away after setting Gonuda’s 
honse on fire; an investigation was held by the 
Phdn4iddr, and it was deposed by more than a 
dozen witnesses amongst the zamindar’s retainers 
that B him a was not in the village the last three 
days, and witnesses from Bhima’s father-in-law's 
vil^e for the last two days; the Phdndiddr there- 
fore dismissed the case, and, i^t the bidding of the 
zamind4r, did not send any report of it to the 
Daroga of Mantresvar, his o|icid superior. Most 
inhabitants of the village, hoa^ver, notwithstanding 
this investigation, believed th^ poor Govinda’s house 
had been set on fire by Bhin|t Sard&r by the order 
of the xamind&r. The indig^tion of the Agnris 
was roused still more than irer, and EMam^nik, 
gnashing hit teeth in angpr, thirsted for von- 
geanoe. 
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O9 with ne to a notaxy ; aeal mo thoro 
Your tt&gle bond ; and, in a metry sporty 
It yon repay me not on enoh a day» 

Ihi enoh a plaoe, eoeh enm or enma ae are 
Xxpxeaaed in the oteidition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an eqnal ponnd 
Of your fhir fle^ to be ent off and taken 
In what pari of year body pleaeeth me. 

The Mmrehmd Af YenCeou 

Uow to reconatraot tho best hut, reduced to aslies by 
tbe samiiidiix*y uow formed the great subject of 
Gtmnda^s auariety. The walls only were standing; 
the straw*thatoh^ the bamboo frame- work, the palmyra 
posts and beams, had been all burnt ^wn. The 
coat of erecting such a cottage-— and cottages in the 
Vaxdham&na district are probably better built than 
those of other districts in the country — ^induding the 
raasing of die walls,^ could be hardly less than one 
hundred rnpeea; but, aa the walls and the flooring 
remained mtact, the roofing and the palmyra sup» 
ports would alone eost about fifty or sixty rupees. 
Whence could Qovinda get sudi a large sum f In 
ftin money-box— for he had a smaS wooden boac, of 
About die length a i^an — ^there was hardly any- 
thing, excepting perhaps one rupee and a few 
aa it is redioned ominous to keep the money*box 
Auste empty. A peasant, howeTer well-to-do, and 
Qo^da was ooofiNiiwd^ poor, has no ready monef 
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at any time, all his silver being in the shape of orna- 
ments, on the persons of his wife and children, A 
riiyat’s wealth consists almost wholly in his mardi 
of paddy, paUu of straw, and in his cows and bullocks. 
In all oases of pecuniary difficulty, the raiyat's only 
resource is the iron chest of his mahd/dn, that is, 
by way of eminence, the " great man — the man of 
aU men in the village, who gives help to the distressed 
husbandman in the hour of his need. We have 
selected for the motto of this chapter, the wonls of 
Shylock; but the reader must not suppose that all 
mahajans of Bengal are as hard-hearted and inhuman 
as Shakspeare^s model Jew, It is true that all 
cnahajans, without exception, take usurious interest, 
but the Lasbaadman gladly pays it; and we do not 
believe that, in Bengal at least, the money-lender 
is so much detested by the peasantry as a portion 
of the Indian press * represents him to be. Indeed, 
but for the good offices of the mahajan, many a 
Bengal r&iyat would have to cool his heels in the 
cells of some prison-house. The very next day after 
his house had been burnt down,. Govinda paid a visit 
to his mahajan, who lived ai no great distanoe 
from the smithy of Kuvera. 

Golaka PoddM*, for that was the name of 
Govinda^s mahajan, was by cas^ a Suvama vanikap 
that is, the banker caste, thouglrpf a lower order than 
that to which the Malliks of Cwutta, and the lAhAB, 
Silas and Man4als^ot Chinsut^ belong. He was 
not a iwrnakdra, or goldsini|^, by caste, though 
his chi^ business was to make Ipold and silver orna- 
ments; and he had the reputawa of being the best 
ornament-maker for many miles toand. But he was a 
mastcKr-goldamith, having under him a number of 
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wIuhb 1m mparintended. He tfao bonght 
end sold ingots o£ gold and silver. He lent asonej on 
Mortgage of aOver and gdd omuaents, or' on iirterest. 
He had a shop in the town of VarcUuuniMa in tiM 
immediate preoinots of the Mah^idj&'s palace^ where 
business was carried on by two <d his sons. The 
people all declared that Golaka Podd&r wee tibe 
richest man in the village, though nobody would 
have thought so from, the sort of ^ouse in which he 
dwelt or from his style of living. His house was, 
certmnly, snrrounded a high brick>wali, the top 
of which was stuck with broken pieces of bottle, to 
make it difficult for thieves and robbers to dimb; 
but there was not on the premises a single brick- 
built room ; there were only several cottages of mud 
hatched with straw, though, it mnst be admitted 
tile frame-work was of superior workmanship. He 
spent so little upon himself and his family, performed 
so few religioot ceremonies requiring some outlay 
of mon^, bestowed so little oh^fy on either Brah- 
mawaa or beggars, that he was look^ upon as a 
miser of the first water; and his name was never 
pronounced of a morning by anyone, lest tiie nnh^py 
pronooncer should be dqirived that day of his diuier 
fmr having taken on his lips so unlucky a name. 
Keverthdess, Gblaka Poddfir was a mc»t respectable 
man; he never chdated any one, and was honest 
and uf^tight in his dealings. 

When Oovinda entned his mahijan’s hons^ he 
saw Qdaka sitting on a mat on the verandah of a 
neat oc^tage, with a touch-stone in his hand, and a 
piece of gold which he was rubbing against it, in 
order to ssoortain its quality. He was dressed in a 
wmfJe dhati. Um upper part of his body being quits 
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naked. He looked like a mao morn tKm jreara 
old; Hie dbeet wae hrgdj oorered with hair; he had 
apeotaolea on; and hit hair waa mottled gtej. Baising 
hia head and taking off hia apeotaolea, he lotdced at 
Gorinda and aaid— " Well, Stmanta, what'a the newa f 
I am aoizy to hear that yonr big oottage waa bnnxt 
laat night. Haa the whok of it bean bnmt^ or only 
a part of it f ” 

ffovinda. “The whole, Poddir maJidsaya. Not 
a bit ia remainmg. It ia all aabaa.** 

Qolaka, “Who could hare done each a wicked 
deed?" 

Oovinda. "What ahall I aay, airf The poor 
are alwaya oppreaaed. My uncle saw Bhima Ko^ 
running away towarda the mango-grove in tibe 
company of another man, immediately after tiie fire 
had taken effect/’ 

Chlahi. “ Bhima Kot^l I and did yon infonn. 
the Phawfiddr of it T ’’ 

Oovinihi.. “Yea, Uncle did. But yon know veiy 
well, the Phdn4ldiir is in the palm of the jamiddr’e 
hand. The jamidar’s people came and gave witneaa 
that Bhime waa that night and tijh> days before in 
hia father-in-law’s village- five milei distant ; ao the 
case was hushed up, and no report'of it waa aent to 
the Darog;a of Mantresvar. Poor people never get 
justice.” 

Qokdca. “Aye! aye! So ia, Sdmanta. It 
ia a wicked world. I have seen epongh in my day 
That ia one reason, Samanta, why< I have taken no 
iands for cultivation; I do not wish to come ia 
contact with any jamidir.” 

Oovinda. ** You, ur, can afford not to real 
land, as yon have plenty of gold and silver. But 
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what w« W0 ItosbandiiMii to do? Land ia onr 
life.” 

Oolaktt. *'True. What h to bo done now?" 

Oomnda. “Nothing, ao far as punishing the 
bamer of thd boose is concerned. Bat the hot 
most be thatched again. Ind who is to befriend 
me on this ooeasion except jonrselff Yon are 
really my annodafd— the giver of rice." 

GokUcd. “ S&manta t Ton already owe me a 
considerable sum of money, and thongh I never 
have had recourse to the law-courts for recovering 
my money in any case, yet yon must pay back the 
money to me soon. How eaa yon afford to borrow 
more money f " 

Oovinda. “Bat if I don't borrow, how can I 
get <m ? Shall my wife and dhildren sleep at night 
m the open air ? If yon don’t give me money the 
lumse cannot be bnilt." 

QoUika, “WeD, let me see; how mnoh .do yon 
want?" 

Ovrimia. “Less than sixty tikit will not 
dm" 

GMaka. “Sixty Weis I What do yon want sneh 
a large snm for? The walls must be all there, tlie 
flooring ia thme, and perhaps some of the posts ; 
and yon most have plenty of atraw in yonr jtahii; 
and then, near the tank, yon have some clumps of 
bamboo. Thirty takas wffl, I think, be quite auf* 
ficient." 

Gaeinia. “Not one cowrie leas than sixty taht». 
All the poeta have been reduced to ashes; die straw 
in the JMUaf is barely suffieieirt for the cows and 
bnllodu; as for the ojuatya of bamboos near 
the tank, thras ia not in tbees one siiqtle bamboe 
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lb for building pnrpotM, ihej nre all young and 
miaaaaoned/^ 

Qolakf ** I can gi?a yon the money^ certainly ; 
but what I am thinking ia that the interest of 
the former debt, added to the interest of the present 
debt, will make a large snm and press hea^y on 
yon. Yon must, of course, pay interest at the rate 
of two paydsd per tdkd a month.^^ 

Ooviti4a, Of course, the interest will be heavy. 
But there is no medicine for this disease: I most 
somehow bear itJ* 

Golaka Podd4r brought out a piece of paper, 
wrote ou it a regular receipt, which was signed by 
Govinda as well as by two workmen as witnesses. 
The silver was then counted put. 

On receiving the money Govinda and 
immediately set to work. Palm trees were bought 
and cut ; bamboos were brought from a village 
several miles distant, were sli^ and turned into 
bakharun In these and ether operations Govinda 
and Eilaminik were materially assisted by Nanda 
the blacksmith, and Kapila the carpenter; the former 
doing gratuitously all the necessary iron-work in the 
shape of nails, hooks, &c., and |jhe latter preparing 
the palmyra posts, the beams, a^ raftem* 
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where we may, through city or through towr*. 
Village, or hamlet, of thi‘ merry land, 

Though lean and beggared, every twentieth jpaca 
Ooaducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of atale debauch, forth issuing from the ttyaa 
That law has licensed, as makes XemperaBot radl 

Covapwy 


SoMl days after Govinda’s big^ but had been reduced 
to aihes^ Baba Jaya Chind Raya Chaudhuri was sit- 
ting in his Catclierry, or rather half sittiiin^, half 
lying down, his elbows resting on a huge bolster, 
and smoking, by means of one of those monstrous 
pipes called snakes, ‘•'which extended long and 
lay floatiag many a rood;" when Jaya CliAod 
was sitting in this . interesting position, surrounded 
by the pomp and circumstance of landlor by his 
diirana, his gomasta, and mohurirt; Bhima Sardar, 
the captain of his clubmen, stood in the front of the 
room, and made a profound bow. Jaya Chiind raist^d 
his head a little, took off the snake from his mouth, 


and said, Weil, Bhima Sardar, what*s the newst’* 

Bkin, Mahaiaj ! everything is right. In 
Maharaja s dominions nothing can g<> wrong/* 

Jaya, ** You managed the thing ratber neatly^ 
the other night. But you wrro almost caught, and 
the fellow had. once seized you, it would have been 
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all over with you ; for the rascal is not only as black 
but aa strong as Yama/^ 

Bhim, ''That fellow catch met .Mahftrij, by 
your blessing I have strength enough to fight alone 
and unaided with half-a-dozen fellows like him/* 

Jaya. " Ah, well, I don’t know about that ; you 
aie exaggerating your strength. That fellow must 
be stronger than you. If you are Bhim, he is 
Arjjuna. However, you did your work successfully. 
You deserve some bakshish (reward)/’ 

Bhim. "Maharaj ! everything J have is your 
lordship’s. In your lordship I live and eat and drink. 
What more could I expect ?” 

Jaya Chand ordered the treasurer to give to Bhim 
Sardar two rupees. As the treasurer threw the rupees 
on the floor, the zamiudar said to the Sardar, " Take 
that iakd, and enjoy yourself with your companions/' 
The Sardar made another profound bow, repeating 
the words, Kama, Kama I Maharaj,” and went 
away. 

Leaving Jaya Cn4nd and his ministers to their 
confabulations, with the reader’s permission, we will 
accompany the Sardar and see how be and his friends 
enjoy themselves. He, along with about a dozen of 
his compunions, went to a grocer's shop and bought 
some quantities of mudi, mutiki, hdtds, phuBkaldi^ 
and pd(dl(y and went towfirds the tank Krishna 
Sagara, below ilie high embankment of which lay 
tJio only gnig-5th*)[> in the village. 

I suppose iliere were grog-shops in the country 
befo'»*o its occupation by the British, but there is no 
doubt that the increase of drunkenness in the land 
is chiefly owing to the operation of the Abkah 
system of the Government. That throe thousand 
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jearB ago the Aryan settlers in India were, aa may 
be inferred from the Rigveda, hard drinkers and 
staunch beef-eaters, is probably true, but it is equally 
true that the inhabitants of India have been for 
centuries the soberest people in the world j; and it 
is sad to think that amongst this remarkably tern* 
perate people drunkenness should be introduced and 
extended by the foremost Christian nation in the 
world. It 18 all Tery well to say that the excise 
on spirits, which it is the office of the Abkiri 
idepartment to collect, has a tendency to repress 
and not to increase the sale of spirits, aa it makes 
them dearer than before ; but anyone who is 
acquainted with the working of that department 
must be aware that the practice belies the theory. 
The aim of the Abkari, like that of every other 
branch of the fiscal sorrice, is to increase the public 
revenue ; but the revenue from spirits cannot be 
increased without an increase in their sale. It ia 
therefore the aim of all Abkari officers to establish 
as many grog- shops an they can in the country. 
To this State interference we owe it that there are 
at this moment; in the year of grace 1871, more 
grog-shops in the country than it over had since it 
was upheaved from the universal ocean. Now every 
village almost has a grog-shop, and the larger 
villages more than one ; though things were not in so 
bad a state in those days when the scene of this 
story is laid as at present. 

But to proceed. Bhim Sardar and his dosen 
triends went to the grog-shop, which was a small 
mud hut thatched with straw. They sat on the 
ground and ordered some kal$is of an intoxicating 
liquid called dheno, prepared from dAdn, that ii^ 
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paddy. In tliose days no European wines, spirits, 
or liquors could be had in the village grog-shop. 
Only two sorts were sold, one prepared from treacle, 
and the other from paddy. The spirit distilled from 
treacle was rather dear for the poorest classes, who < 
alone drank, as it was sold about eight annas or a 
shilling a bottle; whereas dh^ruf, or, as it used to be 
jocosely called, dh/nuj^^Hvari (that is, the goddess of 
paddy), which is simple fermented paddy and water, 
a gallon could be bad for a tritlo. A. large handi 
of dhaneitvarij which is as muc,h as any human 
stomach can contain, was srild for one pnfjand, which 
is a little less than a halfpenny. The thirteen club- 
men, inoludiiig Bhiina Sardar himself, sat in a row 
on the floor on their feet, witli(‘at their bodies 
/inching the ground, lifting up their heads and 
keeping their mouths open, as if they were going 
to catch the rain. The sundi (wine-seller), with a 
kalst of Jhiinesvaii in his hand, approached them, 
and into the open mouth of the first person in the 
row he poured as much liquid as he wished to drink. 
In this manner the whole company, thirteen m num- 
ber, were served. After all had had a drink, they 
opened their store of provisions, which consisted of 
mudi and mudkij bdtdsa, phut-kaldi, and pdidli, and 
fell upon them with the utmost fui7. The mu4i aud 
mndki were in such large quantities that when put 
on a piece of cloth on the floor they made a hillock. 
But in a short time the whole was demolished. Ab 
they ate the phuUkaldi they became very jolly, and 
cracked many a joke ; some of them rolled on the 
mud floor, imd thus gare unmistakeable signs of 
intoxication. After the provisions had been all 
demolished, they again called for dlidnyesvan and 
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flid nkgain serred them in the manner I have 
•htmij described, pouring into their upraised 
ihroate' as much of the liquid as they wanted* 
They now prepared their hookaha and amoked 
tobaccoj 

n retainer to the vine, 

UB* black servant, negro See. 

With hookah in hand, some half- tipsy, and acme 
entirely so, they left the grog shop, and passed 
through the village, dancing and wild with merriment. 
I have heard it said by some of the inhabitants of 
Kincbanpur, that of an evening respectable Bmhmans 
of the village sometimes visited the grog-shop. I 
believe the statement is true, but still there is no 
doubt that the grog-shop was visited mainly by the 
lowest class of inhabitants, a class lower thao^ that 
to which otti’ hero belonged. 
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no nroioO'PUMi'XB or DUBo/iriaAi. 

H* Ibdi hid fellow goilty of • ikin 
Nol oolonred like hie own ; end harinj^ power 
Penforoe the wrong, for mob • worthjr oeoae 
Aoonu end derotee biai m hie kwfnl prey. 

Th* T*A. 

Tai reftder will perhtps recollect that, a long time 
ago, w« left the little family of Darganagar, giving 
his first rice to th# infant Yadava, the son of Mad- 
hara ; since then no noteworthy event had happened, 
excepting that Mi$lati once paid a visit to Ein> 
chanpur on the occasion of the celebration of the 
osoal pnrificatory rites, which, amongst the Sadras, 
always take place one month after the death of an 
individual. When she first heard of her father’s 
dangerons illness, she was anxious to come to Kan- 
chanpur, but her mother-in-law dissuaded her from the 
journey ; when subsequently the tidings of her father’s 
death reached her, she hastened to her native village to 
be present at the purification. Her stay, however, 
had been short ; and she had retomed again to her 
own house at Durganngar, of course walking all the 
way on foot, as her husband was too poor to pay for a 
putki, the only vehicle used by the wealthier classea 
in the country, where the roads— where there are 
such— ere in such a state, that no four-wheeled car- 
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mge can possibly pass on them. Midhava and 
M^ati^ the most affectionate couple at Darginagatj 
were happy in each other company, but as no 
earthly state is susceptible of unalloyed happiness, 
each had a cross to bear. The crook lu Malati's lot, 
as the reader knows, was the unhappy temperament 
of her mother-in-law, who, true to her name, war^ 
every hour of the day (JistilUng nectar, in the shape 
of cross words, rebukes, threats, and ill-natured lan- 
guage of every sort, to the never-ending torment of 
Malati and Kadarabini. Tliese luvtanr.e outburFts 
could be tolerated if they were o('(*;»S!nnnl, hut ilie 
Wise man^fi saying was r(‘a]i/rd in Pinlharnukiii, that, 
^^a continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a cori- 
tentioiis woman are alike and p<»t>r Malati feU 
with the said Wise mao that, it wa-i better to dwell 
in the wilderness, than with a rentont ions and angry 
wonian/^ And to the wilde^ne.-'^ she would have fled, 
or would have, like Adun, turned a Vaislmavi, if 
if she had not been eitlier a wife or » mother ; but 
her conjugal and rnatenial ties chained lier to her 
homestead, made, however, uncomfortable by the 
ebullition of an uniiapjiy temper, d'ho crook in 
Madhava^s lot was ^>f quite a difTereut sort; it 
consisted in his relation to the indigo planter of 
Nilddnga, 

Nildanga (that is, the Field of Indigo'') was 
not, properly speaking, a village, as it cousisted only 
of an indigo factory, together with scores of huts, 
in which dwelt the Buna coolies (ehietly the natives 
of Chota Nagpore, and the 8ontIial Pergunahs) who 
worked in the factory. The reside cce of the planter 
was a fine-looking house, with an immense compound, 
in which there was a betiuiifol avenue of the stately 
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fir, introduced into the country eince its occupation by 
the English. In front of it there was the factory pro. 
perly so called, where were carried on the complicated 
operations of indigo manufacture. Round about tbe 
factory, but at some distance, stood miserable huts, 
in which lived the Buna coolies of whom we have 
spoken. The planter was an English gentleman of 
the name of John Murray, who, though not the 
proprietor of the factory, was its manager and super- 
intendent, the factory itself being the property of tbe 
East India indigo concern, one of the richest indigo 
joint-stock companies in the lower provinces, and 
which supplied the English market with the largest 
quantity of the blue dye. As the raiyats of Bengal 
find it difficult to pronounce English names aright, 
they generally lengthen and widen them agrfie- 
ably to the genins of their mf>t her tongue, and make 
them correspond to some B(‘ngah names or Bounds. 
By this interesting process, Campbell is turned int-o 
Kamhal (a blanket); Lannour into Ldl Mohnna 
(a sort of Bengali sweetmeat) ; Sibbald into i^uhol 
(a Bengali personal name ) ; Saunders into Sandfis 
{a sweetmeat) ; Brown into Varyjia (the Neptune of 
the Hindu Pantheon) ,* Maskelyne nito Maskil (trouble); 
and Baldwin into balad (that is, a bull). Agreeably 
to this system of metamorphosis— each instance of 
which is as remarkable as any sung by Ovid— 
Mr. Murray, the planter, was called Mari, which in 
Bengali means either fiogging or the plague. And, 
truly, when we consider the relation in which Mx. 
Murray stood to hundreds of the peasantry in the 
neighbouring villages, we think he merited the cogno- 
men, for he was constantly in the habit of beating 
refractory coohea and riiyata with a sort of cat-o*- 
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wne«tailS| which he christened under the name of 
gadddkdr, or the cluh-wieldeT, He was, for this and 
other reasons, looked upon as the plague or the pesti- 
lence. Mr. Murray, though a young man of about 
thirty-five years of age, had a sunburnt complexion, 
for he was constantly out in the fields inspecting the 
plantations. Early in the morning — that is to say 
about seven o^clock — he had his chhota hdmri (break- 
fast), which consisted of a cup of tea, a slice of 
bread, and a half- boiled egg; mounted on his Buoe- 
phaius, and rode many a mile, with his insepar- 
able companion, gadadhdr, m his right hand. He 
did not return home till about ten o^clock, when 
he held a sort of court, hearing petitions from 
coolies and raiyats, and giving decisions on them. 
At about one o^clock he had his breakfast, pro- 
perly so called, when he consumed quantities 
of claret and brandy. In the afternoon he again rode 
out, more for pleasure than for business, and ha<i 
his dinner at about eight at night. It is also 
certain that he compelled unwilling niiyats to take 
contracts for indigo, forcibly seized the lands of poor 
and helpless husbandmen, and sowed them with indigo 
seed, burnt the houuBes of many, imprisoned them in 
his ketones, and employed his Idthidls (club-men) to 
plunder villages. And yet if anyone saw and conversed 
with Mr. Murray, it was difficult to believe that he 
could be capable of such acts. He was a gentleman of 
good family and of some education. His manners, 
especially to Europeans, were exceedingly pleasing. 
He kept an open table, and his hospitality to Euro- 
peans was proverbial. He paid a monthly snbscription 
of ten rupees to an English school established in a 
neighbouring village for the education of native 
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jouth; he had a large medicine chest out of which 
he used to deal out freely quinine and other drags 
to the sick people of the villages^ and his name, I 
believe, has been found in the subscription lists of 
the Tract and Bible Societies, and even in the reports 
of one or two missionary societies carrying on their 
operations in Bengal. How all this tallies with his 
barbarous inhumanity towards the peasantry, his 
oppressive measures and his acts of spoliation, I do 
not pretend to understand, but there is no doubt that 
both these classes of facts are true; and it is the 
business of a philosopher — not of a matter-of-fact 
historian like myself — to reconcile them. Madhava's 
father, KeWa, had in an evil hour taken dadan^ ap. 
it is called, that is, advance-money, from Mr. Murray, 
for cultivating indigo in his fields, and ever since, 
he had been supplying the factory with many cart- 
loads of the plant every year, till the day of bis death. 
He often tried to get oat of the muddle, but that 
was impossible. Whoever once touched the indigo 
planter's advance, became a slave for evermore. 
Someliow or other, whatever quantities of the ludigo 
plant Kesava gave in at the factory every year, he 
always remained a debtor to the 'planter. For the 
debt of one year he was obliged to sow indigo the 
next year, and the sowing went on every year simply 
becasM the debt was never cleared. A raiyat's debt 
to the planter descends from generation to generation. 
No matter what heaps of the indigo plant the raiyat 
brings into the factory, the debt has the sioguiar 
faculty of never getting cleared off. Agreeably to 
this self-perpetuating fhculty of the factory debt, 
Midhava felt himself bound hand and foot to the 
planter. Though he hated the name of indigo, yet 
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sow he mast^ as against his name in the factory books 
there was the everlasting debt. He would have 
gladly paid off the debt in the shape of money, in 
order to rid himself of the incubus. But the planter 
would not receive it. The debt was not an ordinary 
one, which cf»uld be paid off by specie; it was advance- 
money — originally it was so with Madliava^s father— 
and must be paid off by so many bundles of the 
indigo plant ; and as Madhava's bundles of the 
plant which he raised in his own fields had the 
singular faculty, when taken to the factory, of never 
coming up to the prescribed measure and quality, 
his debt went on increasing and increasing, till it 
became something considerable for so poor a peasant 
as he was. The planter, like the Old Man of the 
Sea in the Arabian Nights* Entertainments, never 
left those upon whose shoulders Be had once got 
up till he ruined them. Before concluding this 
chapter, however, it is as well to remark that we do 
not regard every Bengal raiyat as a saint, and every 
indigo-planter as a blue devil. Some planters are 
benevolently disposed, but the system which they 
follow, being pernicious in the extreme, is sufficient to 
convert the gentles v of human behags into ferocious 
tigers, unless, indeed, they choose to bring ruin upon 
themselves. And even more than this. There are 
gome indigo-planters in Bengal who are not only not 
hated by their ddyats, but loved by them, and looked 
up to as their Ma^bdp, that is, mother and father. 
But the planters of whom we speak are not Euro- 
peans, neither are they natives. They are rich East 
Indian gentlemen — they are confined to the distiicl 
of Pumeah — not birds of passage, like the Europeans, 
whose only objed is to make money and then mn 
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«w»7 to merry England as fast ae steam can carry 
them; bnt men bom and bred in the country, and 
who piii|> 08 e also to be buried in it. They are kind 
to their liiyatB, and their rtiyats look np to them as 
benefactors. Such planters — alas, that their race is 
dying onti— are like the better sorts of samind^. 
And as for the raiyats, no doubt some are dishonest, 
trying to eTade cultivating indigo after taking 
advances, and sometimes taking advances from two 
planters, if they be sufficiently near each other, for 
the same crop. But making every allowance for the 
dishonesty of the liiyat, there is not the slightest 
doubt that a foarfnl amount of injustice and oppres* 
sion has been exercised upon the belnleBS onltiTmtor 
by the powerful indigo>planter. 
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not ADTANC18. 

And from hia ooffen 
Baorir* ili* golden euneat of our deaUi. 

h'tng Rmry V. 

Them are two systems of indigo-planting, the 
nijdbdd and the rdiyati. In the former, the planter 
cultirates the plant on his own lands, of which he is 
either the mmindar or which he has taken on lease 
from a zamindiLr ; and in the latter, he gives advanoe 
of money to the idiyat on condition that he should 
cultivate the plant on his own lands and sell it to 
the planter at the ^ctoi^ rate. In the nijdbdd 
system there is not much room for oppression, for 
the planter cultivates the plant on his own land by 
his own men and at his own cost; and if there be 
any oppression, it is not extended to the peasantry, 
but is confiued to his own servants and coolies. 
The rdiyati system is the fmitful mother of innn* 
merable evils. In this system the liiyat enters into 
& contract, in which ho stipulates to supply the 
planter in the season of manufacture with a certain 
quantity of the plant at fixed rates, and obtains 
advance of money in order to help him in the col- 
liratioii. No dou^t there are cases in which dishonest 
raivuts, after rcctinog the advance, do not prodnoe 
the plant at the prop'^r time ; bnt these casM are 
fpw and far between, owing chiefly to the fsot that 
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the planter is in finitely more powerful than a single 
r&ijat or a number of rdijats, and can maintain his 
rights by law or by force. It is the raiyats who 
suffer most. The contracts are very generally forced 
upon niiyats who are unwilling to take them. To 
the English reader this may appear strange, but it 
is a simple fact ; and it will not appear strange when 
we consider that the peasantry of Bengal are weak 
and spiritless, and, are unable to resist the all but 
omnipotent planter. The unwillingness of the raiyats 
to take contracts for the indigo plant arises from the 
fact that indigo cultivation is not remunerative to 
the raiyat. It exhausts the soil more than other 
crops. The rate at which the raiyat is paid for the 
indigo-plaut wliich he cultivates is, though nominally 
•ttst, in reality ruinous. When tlie husbandman takes 
his jilarit to the factory, it is ineftiua*ed by an officer 
of the planter called ojanddr, or weigher, or rather 
measurer. 'I'his officer is provided with an iron 
chain six t long, which be puts round the girth 
of the plant, and whatever quantity of the plant this 
chain encloses is, in the language of the factory, 
called a iuudhn Tlie handle is six feet not only in 
girth but also in length, and as generally, unless 
in an exceptionally good season, the plant does not 
attain the requisite length, it is placed on the 
ground autl put end to end with the stalks outwards, 
and the whole is jin'.s.seCt with the utmost force of 
the measurer, w ho is belect«»d for tho strength of his 
arms. The raiyat who measured the plant in his 
own field and found it to be, say, six bundles, finds 
to his astuiiishnumt at the factory that it has become 
reduced by the Procrustean process to which it is 
subjected to only two bundles. He wrings hiS' hand 
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m daspair; lie weeps. But there is no help for it. 
The qjwnddr has found it to be only two bundles. 
At this rate the r4iyat> of course^ is never able to 
produce his faU tale of the plants and is accordingly 
put down in the planter’s books as a debtor by the 
difference. This happens every year, and the debt 
is ever on the increase. 

One day towards the end of March, Madhava was 
ploughing his field, when Mr. Murray in the course 
of his morning ride made his appearance, and stood 
under a tree which was ‘not far off. Mddhava imme* 
diately put the plough into the hands of his com- 
panion, and advancing towards the planter, made a 
profound bow after the Hindu fashion, that is, 
bending down his head and touching the forehead 
with joined hands. 

**Well, Mddhava,” said the planter, see your 
land is ready for sowing. Are yon going to sow 
indigo in this field f Hazur,” said Madhava, 
"if I sow indigo, what will my family eatf I have 
prepared this field for paddy, but if indigo be sown 
in it, I shall be without food.” " You don’t mean to 
say you are not going to sow indigo! You most 
oome and take advance to-morrow I besides, you owe 
me some money. As long as that debt is not dis. 
charged you must cultivate indigo/* 

"E[hodAwandl I will pay my debt in sdrer. 
What can 1 dof I will borrow the sum from the 
mahajan and pay Hazur.** 

"Pay your debt to the factory in silvfrl Who 
ever heard of such a thing f 1 suppose Nava Kxiahna 
Baoerjea has been tampering with you/* 

"Qurrib Purwarl 'no one has been tetliM me 
anything. I find that by cultivatinsr indigo I only 
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lose ; I do not get any profit^ and my granary of 
paddy remains empty/' 

By cultivating indigo you only lose ! Who has 
put this bright idea into your head f Your father 
cultivated indigo for me every year; he never lost 
anything by it ; you have become wiser than your 
father! 1 find a great many husbandmen of this 
village are refusing to take advance. There must 
be ineauiiig in all this. The wicked zaminddr must 
be at the bottom of it all. I must teach you all 
and the zamindar a lesson. Yon must come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, you will feel the consequence.'^ 

Khodawand ! forgive me this year. I am unable 
to obey Hazur's order." 

Take care, fool, what you do ; don't be led away 
by the evil counsels of designing men. Come and 
take advance, and cultivate indigo." 

Excuse me, Khodawand I this year I will pay 
Ilaziir in cash. Have pity upon me, 0 Incarnation 
of Justice, and grant my petition I" 

** Yon are a great fool, Madhava I Yon are rush- 
ing heudloTig into destruction with your eyes open. 
I ic ll you, when I am angry with you, no Bala {wife's 
brother), not even the zamindar, will be able to protect 
jou.'' 

** 1 know Hazur is omnipotent, like the gods. 
Who is able to contend against Hazur? How can 
1 make Hazur angry, and live? Have mercy upon 
in innocent man." 

*^You an innocent man! I believe you are the 
ingleador of all the malcontents of this village, 
foa have been i^issuading them from taking advance, 
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and the aamindir has been promising to support yon. 
But I shall see who supports you.” 

"Ehodawand, 1 never ^ssuaded any one from 
taking advance. 1 am too insignificant a person to 
have any influence upon other people. I look upon 
Hasur as my protector. 1 pray Hasur will be 
pleased to grant my humbie petition.” 

"Tour petition cannot be granted. Yon are 
a dishonest fellow. Yon owe money to the 
factory, and you now refuse to sow indigo. But I 
will see to it that yon. do sow indigo in your 
field.” 

” Khodiwand 1 be pleased to consider that the 
debt, properly speaking, is my father’s, and I am 
quite willing to pay it in full in silver.” 

” You are very kind I Dare you say that yon 
are not -bound to cultivate indigo for the factory, 
when your name is in the factory books as a debtor T 
If you say that again, yon will get something on 
your back immediately. Now, listen. Come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, your min is certain; and not only your rum, 
but the min of all tiie idldn of this village who 
refuse to sow indigo. Now, remember what I have 
just now said. Yon know Murray Saheb means to 
do what he says.” 

Haziir I ** Mddhava was going to say 

something, when Mr. Murray, turning his horse's 
head, said, ”No more words; .no more of your 
impertinence i” and cantered off. 


CHAPTER XLVlIi. 

THI ZAMINDAK OF PUltOAKAOAk. 

H« ia A noble gentleman ; witbal 

Happy in *b endeavours ; the general voice 

Boonds him for courtesy, behaviour, language, 

And every fair demeanour an example i 
Titles of honour add not to hit worth, 

Who is himself an honour to hia title. 

rv.r<; 

Pfl* reader will have gathered^ from the conTersatioo 
between Mr. Murray and Madhava that several 
peasants in the village of Durganagar had refusini 
to take advances for cultivating indigo in their fields. 
As such refusal ou the part of poor and spiritless 
F&iyats was quite unusual, at lesst in those days, Mr. 
Murray was right in supposing that they had been 
promised support by the zai;;mdar. The fact is, 
the viUage of Durgdnagar was the property of the 
Bauerjeaa, or Bandujes as they were called, a wealthy 
samindir family of Dakshiujfwaii, a large village 
situated on the Bhagirathi a few miles distant. The 
old zamindir, who had joggi^ on well with Mr. 
Murray, had lately died, and his son now managed the 
property. This young man, llava Krishna Banerjea 
by name, was quite different from his father. His 
father belong^ed to the old school, had received na 
Cnjj^h education, and was iomewhst loose in hm 
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principles. He oered not for the welfsre of kis 
r&ijats, and therefore did not interfere with the 
indigo-planter in his tjrannical career. He felt that 
Mr. Marraj was a powerful planter, having scores of 
club-men under him, and that he was in high favour 
with the Deputy Magistrate, the Magistrate, and the 
CoUector of the district, who sometimes partook of 
his hospitality ; he therefore took care not to quarrel 
with him. Nava Krishna, on the other hand, was 
not unacquainted with English; he had studied for 
some years in the Hindoo College of Calcutta, and 
become animated with liberal and patriotic sentiments. 
From his childhood he had heard and seen a good 
deal of the oppression exercised by Mr. Murray and 
his predecessor at Nildang4 on his father^s own 
riiyats, and often regretted that his father did not 
afford them sufficient protection. The histories of 
Greece, of Home, and of Englwd, which he read at 
College, introduced him to a new world of ideas, and 
as he grew in years his hatred of the oppressors of 
the peasantry began to increase. At Debating 
Societies, which wm numerous in those days, he 
used to denounce the oppression of the indigo- 
planters, and sometimes sent anonymous letters to the 
Calcutta newspapers paying for justice to poor and 
ill-treated r&iyats. Aft^ leaving College, he became 
a member of the British Indian Association in 
Calcutta, where he used usually to reside, and fre- 
quently spoke at its meetings, advocating measures 
for putting a stop to the oppression of the 
planters. Nor was he unaware of the oppressive 
oonduot of several aamind&rs. He regretted this 
for the sake of the poor peasantry, and for the 
sake of the olaas to whmh he belong^, as be looked 
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apon those samindars as a disgrace to their order. 
Kara Krishna was^ it thus appears, one of those few 
aamind&rs wiio know the duties attached to their 
station, who was actuated by public spirit, who was 
inspired by liberal and patriotic sentiments, who had 
sympathy with the down-trodden raiyats, and who 
was honourable in all his actions. The number of 
such zamindirs was very few in those days, but, 
thanks to the spread of English education in the 
country, it is daily on the increase. On his acces* 
sion to the gadi he made ^a general proclamation 
throughout his estates that there was to be thence- 
forth an end of all injustice and oppression, so far 
as he himself was concerned, in his zamindari; that 
might would not be allowed to prevail over right# 
that he would protect, to the utmost of his power, 
all his own raiyats from the unjust interference of 
strangers and outsiders; that all abwdbs, mdthots, 
saldmU, and other cesses, which were illegal, should 
cease; and that he was determined, according to 
the measure of his means and ability, to promote 
the welfare of all his tenants. The accession of Nava 
Krishna to the landlordry of Dakshinpalli was 
greeted by the peasantry of the district with an 
enthusiasm similar to that of the people of Ayodhj4 
on the consecration of B&ma to the regal office. 
The joy of the people kn^ no oounds. The oldest 
inhabitants wept througli excess of delight when 
they heard the words the proclamation. They 
compared the new zamhlddr to Bilma the son of 
Dasaratha; they said that they now had the prospect 
of dying in peace, leaving their children and grand- 
children free from all oppression, and happy in the 
enjojrment of their rights ; and the old women ot 
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m hundred villages lifted np their hands towards 
heaven and blessed the young R4ja (for such they 
styled him) who had now mounted the zamindW 
throne. Nor was Nava Krishna satisfied with merely 
issuing a proclamation. He strictly enjoined on aD 
his servants, firm the corpulent and well-greased 
div&na to the piy&d^s, to be just and honourable 
in all their dealings with the r&iyats, to avoid all 
unjust demands in the shape of saldmis, abwdbs, 
and pdrhanis; adding at the same time that any of 
his amloB that disobeyed his injunctions would be 
dismissed from his service at the first offence. The 
div^a, who was an old sinner of the most orthodox 
type, and who had done no little work in his day 
in the line of riiyat oppraision, remonstrated against 
the impolicy of such a procedure. He represented 
that lying, knavery, chicanery, and even forgery, 
were necessary to tixe successfol management of a 
iamind4ri, that without such weapons the estate 
would be a losing concern; and that if his young 
master persisted in so insane a policy, the zamind^ri 
wonld soon be brought to the Collector’s hammer. 
Nava Krishna remained deaf to these remonstrances, 
and indeed hinted that if the div^na conld not 
manage the estate according to the policy he had 
adop^, his services might be dispensed with. 
From Uiis time the div4na not only remonstrated 
no longer, but became lond in the praise of the 
pdicy which his master had initiated. The subor- 
dinate amlas took their cue from the div&na, and 
all seemed apparently to be convinced of the supe- 
riority of justice and right oryt injustice and 
oppression. But this was not all. Nava Krishna, for 
die edncation of bis tenants of every descriptiott. 
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Mtablished several yernacular sohools, on tbe model 
of Lord Hardinge's schools^ in his zamind^, and 
at DaksUnpalli set up an iLnglo-yemacular school^ 
at the head of which he put a class-fellow of his 
in the Hindoo College. He also set np a dispensary 
for the gratuitous distribution of medicines among 
his rdiyats, at the head of which establishment he 
placed a graduate of the Medical GoUege of Calcutta, 
on a salary of 100 rupees (£10) a month, whose 
business it was not only to superintend the dispensary, 
but also to attend professionally to as many sick 
people as chose to come to that establishment for 
help. He also wrote to Mr. Mui^ray, the planter, 
with whom he had formed acquaintance in his youth, 
a friendly letter, in which he dwelt on the poverty 
and helplessness of the rdiyats, and urged upon him 
the equity as well as the good policy of treating 
them with justice and clemency; and concluded with 
expressing the hope that his own tenants at any 
rate would not be compelled, contrary to their 
wishes, to take advances for sowing indigo on their 
own fields. It was on this account that Mr. Murray 
said to Madhava that he had been encouraged by 
the zamind^r. Such was the zamind&r of Dakshin* 
palli, the representative of a class of Bengal land- 
lords which, I am glad to siiy, is every day on the 
increase. ' 

Shortly after the last hajrtfest in December, about 
forty raiyats of Durganagar,^including in the number 
our friend Madhava, had beeh ^ Babu Nava Krishna 
Banerjea, whose tenants tli#y were, represented to 
him the utter unprofitablenisa of indigo cultivation, 
and the injustice and opprefisioa to which they are 
invariably subjected, and be^ed protection from him 
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M tlieir Undlord. Amongst those forty there were 
raiyats who had been cnltiratmg indigo for a number 
of years^ others who had been the previoas year forced 
to do so, hnd^ others still who had not hitherto 
cnltiyated the plant, but who had been warned that 
they must take adyanoes immediatdy, otherwise they 
should be subjected to ill usage. There was nothing 
new in all this to the gamin dir, for he was well 
acquainted with those practices. He warmly took 
up the cause of the riiyats, especially as they were 
his own tenants, with whom the indigo-planter had 
nothing to do whatever; advised them to decline 
taking advances to cultivate indigo on their fields 
if they thought that cultivation was prejudicial to 
their interests; and offered his willingness to lend 
any sums of money to those riiyats who were in debt 
to the planter. It was after this conference with the 
laird and his tenants that the conversation between 
Mr. Murray and Midhava took place, which I have 
recorded in the preceding chapter. 

As Mr. Murray had used threatening lang^ge 
towards the raiyats of Durganagar, Nava Krishna 
thought it necessary to keep a number of men on the 
spot to prevent the outrage. At the same time he 
thought it proper to send to the D^oga of Sagarapnr, 
within whose jurisdiction the village of Burginagar 
lay, a representation *to the effect that the planter of 
Nildauga had used threatening language towards the 
husbandmen of the above-mentioned village, and that 
a raid upon the raiyats was highly probable. He 
further requested the Barogi, in pursuance of his 
duty, to prevent the outrage. Having sent this 
representation to the Think (Police Station) he made 
some preparations and told his men to be on the alert 
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Why did Bll.ore»ting Natium 
M*1ce th« plant for which we toil f 
Sighs must fan it, team must watsTi 
Sweat of onn most diese the aoiL 
Think ye, masters iron •hearted, 

Lolling at yonr jovial boards, 

Think how many l^ks have smarted 
For tiie yottis your weed affords* 

Cvwpwr, 

Whil» Mr. Murray is derising measures for the 
ponislmient of the reciilcitrant rdiyats of Dur- 
g^magar — ^wbose only crime was that they refused to 
engage in a cultivation which was notoriously dis' 
advautagcons to them — and while Nava Krishna is 
making preparations for the prevention of any 
violence upon those raiyats by the planter, I may 
take this opportunity to te|l the reader all about 
that wonderful plant, the dyp oi which is so highly 
valued in the markets of Eul^e, and the production 
of which has been always attended with so large 
an amount of human suffer!^. 

The indigo plant, which must have been grow- 
ing in a wild state ever slice the upheaval of the 
Indtan oontinent from the b« of the universal ocean, 
i 

I , 

a Jtigf aatieh d the infurms^lllMs. in this olmptec, 

the aothor It iadthttd to lln Oolenvorth Grant's elegant 
tetitltd **1ifiral Life m Bengal/' 
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was hardly turned to any profitable account till 
English skill was applied to its cultivation and manu- 
facture. There are two ways of cultivating indig^o- 
plant; by the ordinary method of cultivation, 
that is, by ploughing the land and sowing the seed ; 
and secondly f by a process called chhitdnu . In order 
to explain this second mode, it is necessary to remind 
the reader that, owing to heavy rains in Beng^, the 
rivers, whose name is legion, overflow every year, 
and inundate both banka to some distance. At the 
end of the rains, when^ the waters recede and the 
rivers fall, there is left on the banks, as on those of 
the Nile, a deposit of loam, which is taken advantage 
of by the Bengal rdiyat. These ehadds {churs), as 
they are called, are ready-made fields, where the 
seed can be scattered without the preliminary pro- 
cesses of ploughing and harrowing, provided the 
sowing takes place when the mud is soft. The 
process is called chhitd/ni, or scattering, smce the 
seed is merely scattered over the mud by the hand, 
without preparing the ground. Hence the sowing 
of the chador must take place immediately after the 
receding of the waters, that is to say, in the month 
of October. The sowings on the ordinary lands 
cannot take place before the month of Februaxyf 
or March, or even April, long after the paddy crop 
has been gathered' in, the ground ploughed and 
harrowed, and the early rains, called by Anglo-Indians 
the ehhota harsdt (the little rains), have moistened 
the i^il. Though there is an interval of about five 
months between the two sowings, the crop of both 
the low and the high lands is reaped nearly at the 
same time, the harvest of the high lan^ bmg 
gathered, at the utmost, only four or five weelu 
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later than the crop of the low lands ; and both the 
reapings take place before the heavy rains set in 
in June or July. 

The indigo crop, though it exhausts the powers 
of the soil, and is in every respect unremunerative 
to the rdiyat, does not require much labour. Human 
exertion is hardly necessary, ^^boon Nature*' doing 
nearly the whole. Two days after it is sown, the 
seed germinates, and in the course of a week the 
whole field is covered with an infinite number of 
plants about half an incb^ in height. In June the 
plant becomes about five feet high, when it is 
considered to be full-grown. It is then cut. In 
nijdbdd cultivation, the planter cuts his own indigo 
and brings it to the factory in carts or in boats, 
according to the situation of the plantations. In 
rdiyati cultivation, the Ousbandmen, who have taken 
advances and have cultivated indigo, must cut the 
plant and carry it to the factory at their own 
expense. Then begins the process of measuring, 
which has been described in a previous chapter, and 
in which so much injustice is done to the poor 
cultivator. 

The plant is next put m the vats. The vats, 
which are solid masonry, are a range of brick 
buildings, or rather pits, open at the top. They 
are always in pairs, a higher and a lower series^ 
the higher ones communicattog with the lower ones 
by means of openings wbi4i may be stopped with 
plugs when necessary. The vats are generally 
twenty-one feet square, with a depth of about three 
feet and a half. In Mr. Murray's factory at Nil- 
ddngi, which was a large one, there were no less 
than twelve pairs of vats. The upper vat is now 
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filled . with the indigo plant, which most he dona 
soon after it is cut, otherwise it will rot. The 
plant is then pressed by means of a number of 
bamboos put upon it. Over these bamboos, at right 
angles to them, are placed large beams of sal wood, 
which serve further to press down the plant and 
bring it to a general level. 

Then commences the important process of steep* 
tng the plant in the vats with water. The water 
is brought from a river through aqueducts and 
Chinese pumps, till the plant is completely steeped. 
It is allowed to remain in this state for about 
twelve hours. The plug of the upper vat is now 
rmnoved, and the liquid, saturated with the colour- 
ing matter of the plant, is let off into the lower 
vat, into which no plant had at all been put. The 
dead plant, technically called sithi, whose colouring 
essence has mixed with the water, is then removed 
and spread out to dry; but it is not completely 
dried till after the lapse of two or three months, 
when it is stacked, to serve in future the purpose 
of fuel for the factory boiler and of manure for 
the fields. 

We must now attend to the liquid in the low^ 
vat. It is first subjected to the process of heading. 
A number of men go down into the vat, ea<A 
furnished with a piece of bamboo about five feet long, 
flattened at one end, like the oar of a country boat. 
With these bamboo sticks the blue devils cl the vat 
beat about the liquid iu a most picturesque manner, 
ranging themselves in a variety of positions, putting 
their bodies jinto every conceivable posture, and often 
regaling themselves daring the operation with singing 
h) cbortis— the object of »he whole being to separate 
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the eolooring matter, technically called the grain, 
from the liquid. The beating, which lasts nsually 
abont two hours, is put a stop to when -the grain is 
found to be separate from the liquid, and ready to 
precipitate. The liquid is now allowed to rest for 
two hours, when the grain precipitates and subsides 
to the bottom of the vat. Ihe water, now separated 
from the bluish grain, is drawn ont of the vat by 
means of a series of plugs, and carried tbrongh an 
aqueduct into the river. The hquid colouring matter 
is then carried through another aqueduct, pumped 
into the boiler, and subjected to the process of 
ebullition by means of huge furnaces fed with the 
$Uhi of lost year’s manufacture. Then follows the 
process of straining, which is effected by means of a 
monstrously large piece of American sheeting. The 
thickish liquid is then pressed in a variety of ways, 
till all the water is drawn out, and the grain formed 
into solid blocks, which are then cut into cakes. The 
cakes are next stamped with the name of the factory, 
and exposed to dry in a room furnished with bmnboo 
shelves. They take about three months in drying; 
after which the cakes, weighing eight ounces each, 
are packed in boxes, taken down to Calcutta, and 
shipped off for the Indigo Mart in Cannon Street in 
London. Such is a brief account of indigo manufac- 
ture, as it is carried on in the indigo districts of 
Iiower Bengal and of Behar. 
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Bomm TfllagB HMnpden, that, with danattoM bnaii^ 

The little fyraat of Ui fields withstood. 

0111*0 Bttf 

Tta daj following that on which Mr. Murray had 
given notice to the peasants of Durg&nagar that they 
ahonld either immediately accept advances, or be pre* 
pared for the worst, M^hava, having nothing par- 
ticolar to do in the afternoon, put his bathing-towel 
on his shoulder, and, taking in his hand the hookah, 
the cup of which was diffusing around the sweet 
odour of tobacco, wended his way to a vakula tree 
growing in the middle of the village. On the brick- 
built platform around the tree 'he found four husband- 
men sitting; he joined them ; others dropped in ; and 
in the course of a short time the number of peasants 
under the tree amounted to abont twenty. They were 
all dressed in dhutit, which went down as &r as the 
knees, the rest of the body, both upward and down- 
ward, Was, of course, naked. Some of them had the 
gdmchha, or bathing-towel, on their shoulders, and 
others had it not; but considerably more than 
half the number had each a hookah in his hand. A 
great deal of smoking, coughing, and expectorating 
went on in the midst of talk on varions subjects; bnt 
the chief burden of the conversation was the threat 
of the planter. Mhdhavtt, addressing a peasant whoa 
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hair web silver^ o^er with age, and who had jutt 
finiBhed one of those long^ fits of coughing into which 
he invariably fell whenever he applied Iub lips to the 
hookahi said, 

"Ajid what say yon, Mnrabbif” (The word 
tnurabbi is equivalent to the English word Governor'* 
in colloquial English.) ** What is to be done at this 
^ime of difficulty?" 

The old peasant answered, 

"What shall I say, bdbd Midhava? I have be- 
come old; three stages have already past, and the 
fourth and last stage only is remaining ; a few days 
more and my body will be reduced to ashes. I am 
for peace. The whole of my life I have been culti- 
vating indigo for the S4heb of Nildangd; I have 
suffei^ much. What is the good of resisting the 
S&heb now, at the fag end of my life? You are 
young ; yon have before yon many years of enjoyment 
and of trouble. If yon be successful in your resistance 
I be glad — not for my sake — but for the sake of 
yon all. But I doubt whether your resistance will be 
successful." 

"It is not our resistance, murabbi. Who are 
we? We cannot prevent Mari Saheb from doing 
anything. Our kind B&ji has promised to assist 

us." 

"It is all veiy well for the Jamid^r to promise to 
assist us, but you will see that he will not be able to 
protect us. All topiwilds (hat-men, that is, Europeans) 
are brothers to each other. magistrate and the 

judges wiU always decide in favour of their white- 
skinned brother." 

" WTiat are yon driving atf old man T " said a 
third party, in a somewhat angrv tone. ** Do you 
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idvise t» to take Mari S&heb’a advances^ and go on 
oiltivating indigo till the day of onr death f Old 
age seems to huTe taken away your sense/' 

" Don't be angry," said the old man^ " I hare seen 
enough of opposition, in my day, to the Sahebs of 
NiUcnihU (indigo factories) ; bat those Sahebs can 
never be put down. They always oome off victorious 
from the straggle. I say, therefore, it is useless to 
contend. It is wisdom to submit." 

** It would be madness to submit," said a fourth 
peasant, who seemed td be somewhat better dressed 
than the rest, and to exercise some sort of authority 
over the assembly, ''it is better to die than to 
cultivate indigo. The moment you touch the cursed 
gold of the planter, you are done for. Your debt 
is never liquidated. It increases year by year. The 
best portion of your fields is selected by the planter 
tor sowing indigo. When the plant is cut and taken 
to the factory, it is found always less than when you 
measured it in the field. You get less paddy than is 
sufficient for the support of your family; and thus 
eating the food of your own house, as the saying is, 
you drive buffaloes in the wilderness. Mari Saheb 
is a merciless creature, like all indigo-planters. Pro- 
vided be gets his indigo, he does not care whether 
poor husbandmen live or die. His only object is 
to make money, and then to go away to his native 
land. But there is justice in the heavens. The 
man that builds happiness oa the ruin of other 
people can never prosper. Such is the decree of 
the goda No, so, we must not ' ibmit. May the 
gods make Nava Krishna Bdbu immortal 1 He has 
promised to befriend us. With his help we will 
oppose the wicked Feriugi’' 
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This speech of the respectable-looking husband* 
man, who in fact was the mandat, or headman of 
the village, elicited general applause from the audi- 
ence, on which the old man wept. Madhava, after 
the applause had subsided, said, 

What the mandat has just now said is exactly 
my opinion. We ourselves cannot contend against 
the Nilkar (indigo manufacturer), but, if the jamidar 
be on our side, krhat can Mari Saheb do ? 

The mandat, who had now worked himself up 
into great excitement, said in a loud voice, 

Mari adldke mdro !** (strike the scoundrel Murray,) 
^ Mari sdldke mdro I that should be our battle-cry* 
The indigo -planters have been the ruin of our 
country. Before those sdlds came, this country was 
as happy as Ayodhya in the time of Rama. But 
now everything has gone to wreck and ruin. -^They 
oppress us; they beat us; they imprison us; thev 
torture ns; they kill us; they dishonour our wives 
and daughters. Down with the indigo-planters 
Down with the blue monkeys I Mari sdldke mdro I 
These words, which were repeated with great 
energy and fierce gesticulation, produced a tremen- 
dous sensation in the assembly, and all exclaimed, 
Mari sdldke mdro I But the old peasant, who h^ 
hitherto been silent, could no longer contain within 
limself . He stood up, with the eternal hookah in his 
hand, and said— We shall see, friends, how you beat 
Mari S^heb. I have seen enough of the heroism of 
my countrymen. You are like mountains in words, 
but iu action you are like the mustard-seed. You 
have big mouths, but little chests. You talk big, but 
when you see the face of a S4heb you shxixik into 
nothing. When Mari S4heb ocanee with hia bands 
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joo fnll all nm sway uke dogs, pnttiag iheir tails 
batwatti their hind legs." (Die assembly iras greatly 
ezoited, and some of the young fellows proposed lltat 
the old man should be turned out of the place, when 
at that moment the gomcutd of B&bn Naya Krishna 
Banerjea came to the spot. On seeing him they all 
stood up, and made him sit in the midfle ot the plat* 
form of masonry on a mat. He had come, he said, 
to inquire, in the event of a raid 6n the village by 
Hr. Murray, what amount of opposition the people 
could make. The people there assembled declared 
their readiness to stand on the defensive. There 
were no swords in the village, excepting a few owned 
the jmle$, or the village police. But thongh 
swords and spears were wanting, there was no lack 
of bamboo dabs; and the peasants all declared that 
they would be ready to wield their clnbs at the 
bidding of the sammd&r. The gomasia then ad- 
dressed them in a short speech, in which he dwelt 
on the iniquities of indigo planting, and on the neces- 
sity of union amongst the peasantry with a view to 
put down all oppression. He' also assured them of 
the earnest determination of the zamindir to stand 
by his tenants, to free them foom the oppression of 
indigo-plantersi, and to promote their welfiu'e in any 
way he could. The rdiyats were overjoyed at this 
announcement, and they shouted out — ^"May Nava 
Krishna B&bu become immortal! May he, live for 
ever!" The peasanta then went away to their 
booses 
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Forwhjf BaoauM tbe good old rnlt 
Sttffioeth them) the timple plan, 

That they ihould take who haye the poweri 
And they ihould keep who oam 

WordsmrtK 

Twanty-fivk years ago there was hardly an indigo*^ 
planter or zamind^r in Bengal who had not a regular 
oetablishment of IdthidU or clab>men. The keeping 
np of each an establishment was considered a neces* 
sary item of expense^ as it was deemed impossible in 
those days to manage either an indigo bustory ora 
aaminddri without an armed force. Mr. Murray had 
the reputation, such as it was, of being the owner of 
one of the finest bands of laihiaU in the country. 
They were usually fifty in number, which was hia 
peace establishment; but ibe number could be con* 
siderably increased on the occasion of an affray 
■conducted on a large scale. These dub-men were, 
for the most part, natives of Bharidpnr (Furridpore) 
and Pabna — the two districts in Bengal noted for 
their excellent IdthidU; there was a sprinkling alse 
■of goaUa (milk-men) of Sintipur, who are said to be 
amongst the most stalwart and spirited peasants in 
the country; and there were besides a few up-country- 
men, who were, howevOT, nsedcs a sort of reserve force 
fw times of emergency. These last had been initiated 
into the mysteries of firing muskets, whicsh were 
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seldom used in ordinary yillAge frays. The majority 
of the clab-men were fnmiiAed with clubs made of 
bamboo. 'Die IdihiaU were also called $€vrkiwald$, 
that is^ wieldera of sarkU, which are bamboo clubs 
haying at end an iron spear^head. These scarkU are 
used not only for striking the enemy at close quarters, 
but thrown at him from a distance. Hence in a 
fray a clnb-man is furnished with about half a dosen 
§arhis, one of which he keeps in "’his right hand, 
ready for use either at close quarters or at a distance ; 
and the others he carries in his left hand snccessiyely 
to supply the place of the one in the right hand. 
Besides these sarkis the IdthiM is famished with a 
shield, which he carries in his left hand along with 
the BO/rkis. The shields are usually made of rattan, 
the Indian cane, covered with cow-hide; though a 
better class of shields are covered with the more 
valuable and leas penetrable hide of the rhinoceros. 

Early one morning, long before sunrise, about 
forty or fifty of Mr. Murray's sa/rkiwalaB, suddenly 
emerging from a mango-grove beside a tank with 
lofty embankments, raised a lond shout, and ap- 
proached the pesksant huts of Durganagar. Scarcely 
had the husbandmen washed their eyes after getting 
np from their beds, when the club-men fell upon 
them with fury. The zamindar's people were 
scarcely ready; but even if they had been quite 
ready they would have been no match for the 
practised club-men of Mari Saheb. Not that Bengali 
aamindars have smaller establishments of club-men 
than European indigo planters, but the fact is that 
the father of Nava Krishna Banerjea, having been 
prudent enough never to pick a quarrel with Mr* 
Murray or hi^ predecessor, his club-men, for want 
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of oxercisoj liad become rosty^ and bad almost 
foT]gotten tbeir vocation; and Nava Krislma himself 
waa too enlightened and hnmane a samindar to pay 
much attention to the improvement of his military 
resources. The peasants^ who had no Barkis, could 
not offer determined opposition; and the club-men 
of the samindar, unaware of the exact time of 
attack^ were not in readiness. The villagers, how- 
ever, soon assembled in large numbers, and pelted 
the foe with brickbats and pieces of broken }uin4is. 
They also came oat with their hoes, their axes, and 
their sickles. The veteran sarkiwdlas of Mr. Murray, 
who was himself on the scene, riding on a milk- 
white Arab, and fortified with fire-arms, soon 
became masters of the field. 

About this time, however, the idthials of the 
zamindir appeared on the scene of action, and 
rushed into the fight with great impetuosity. Both 
parties ^hrew Barkis against each other; the com- 
batants drew nearer and nearer till they came to 
close quarters. For a moment the zamindar^s partji 
seemed to be gaming ground, when Mr. Murray fired 
off two pistol shots, to the Infinite consternation of 
his opponents. These latter now took to their 
heels. The factory people pursued them and the 
villagers to some distance, captured some of the 
niiyatB, entered into the huts of the peasanis and 
plundered them. Several on both aides were wounded, 
but not seriously. The only person who had received 
a bad wound was onr friera Mddhava. As the first 
fury of the assailants had been directed against his 
huts, he had defended hixnaelf with some spirit, and 
had in ccmsequeuoe been pierced by a Barki. Smarting 
with the wound, he had concealed himself in a thicket 
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near hn home. The •arhiwSJdt ci the fectiny, on 
their return from the porsnit of the mnindirV m^ 
fonnd MiidhaTe in the bnah. They canght hold of 
him and took him away, Especially oonsidering that he 
might die of his wound, which wonld greatly em- 
barrass the plantmr. The pristmers, about twelve in 
number, induding MEdhava and the mondol— the 
same who had spoken with vehemence agaLost the 
planter — ^were handcnlfed and taken away by the 
$arkiwalds, who rent the air with ahouta of exaltation, 
Mr. Murray himself bringing iq) the rear. On reach- 
ing the &ctoiy grounds the mandal and the other 
e^tives were confined in a large go-down, but 
MEdhava alone was taken, by the phmter’a orders, 
towards the rivOT side. 

It is bnt doing simple justice to Mr. Murray t« 
state that he had not the least desire to kill or even 
eeverely to wound any of the r&iyats of Dnrganagar; 
his object was merely to intimidate them into sub- 
mission. Nor did he wish that their property should 
be plundered ; but as he conld not be present at the 
same time in every part of the scene of the conflict, 
his men plundered, without his knowledge, whatever 
vahiable things came in their way. What became 
of tire prisoners, and why Midhava was separated 
the feet, will be told in tibe next chapter. 



CHAPTER LIL 

WBJlT RAPPSKED IK tatbeb-ik-law’b robba 

And worse than afl, and moat to be deplored, 

Aa haman oature'a broadest, foulaat blot. 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts bis sweali^ 

With stripes, that xn^rcj with a bleeding heart 
Wasps, when she sees inflicted on a beast.. 

The Ta$k 

Ir the high and palmj state of indigo-planting in 
Bengal, every factoiy had a large go-down-looking 
room, which passed among the men of the planter 
under the $oubr{qtiet of S<isurbd4h or Father-in-law's 
House. However it may be in other countries of 
the globe^ in Bengal at least most men regard their 
sons-in-law with the utmost kindness and affection* 
Whenever a young son-in-law goes to the house of 
his wife's father, he meets with the warmest reception 
from every member of the family ; he is coaxed and 
caressed beyond measure ; he is presented with 
valuable gifts ; and of feasting and jollification there 
is no end* Hence one's father-in-law's house is 
looked upon as the happiest and sunniest spot in 
this world of care and anxiety. The go-down in 
the indigo-planter's factory, which went nnder the 
name of ^ther-in-law's honse, had none of these 
attractions. It was not the sonniest, but the 
gloomiest room on the factory premises; no other 
presents were given in it than kicks, cuffs, shoe 
beatings, strokes of the cat-o'-nine-tails called 
gadddhar, racking pains peodnoed by pressing the 
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ebest# of prisoners against two bamboos ; no music 
was ever heard in it except the wailing of distress 
and the sigh of despair; and as for feasting, the 
whole of it was comprised in a handful of that and 
ddl once a day, just sufficient to keep the bones 
and flesh together. The fact is, the go-down is a 
veritable dungeon for incarcerating, on the planters 
own authority, all defaulting and recalcitrant husband- 
men, and was called Sa8urbd4i, or Father-in-law's 
House, in bitter irony. Of course there was no 
furniture in it, not even a mat to sit upon ; there 
were only some instruments of torture, like bamboos, 
old boots, one or two iarkis, and a number of cane 
■witches. There was only one small hole in the 
upper part of one of the walls, which, was not a 
window but an apology for one. Such was the 
room in which the mandal of Durganagar and his 
ten fellow villagers found themselves. They had not, 
however, been a quarter of au hour in it when they 
saw entering by the door the dreaded Mari Saheb 
himself, his redoubtable divana, and two of those 
formidable looking mrkiwdlds who had signalized 
themselves in the recent fight. The planter seated 
himself in a chair which was brought in, the divana 
and the sarkiwdlSs standing on either side of their 
august lord. ]\Ii . Murray called the mandal to him, 
and thus addressed him: — "Well, mandal, you are 
now the mandai of a broken-up village, as the 
Bengali proverb has it. What has become your 
boast — ^ Mari Saheb ealahe ;maro (beat the scoundrel, 
Mr. Murray) f ' ** 

MandaL ^^Ehod^wand, I newer used tnese words | 
Some enemy of mine most hawe told yon a lie in 
order to min me.'*^ 
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PUmter. '^Toa are a lying rascal, like the whole 
of your race. Do you think I do not know every* 
thing that passes amongst yon ? You and that other 
rascal^ M&dhava, threatened to beat me, and per- 
suaded the other husbandmen to oppose. me and tight 
with my men. The samindar Said promised to pro- 
tect you. Where is now your father, Nava Krishna f 
Let him now protect you.^^ 

MandaL '^Hazur is all-powerim ; Hazur can 
either kill me or save me. J^odawand, show mercy 
to a poor peasant like me.^^ 

Planter. *^You are guilty of such heavy crimes 
that you deserve instant death ; and no father of yours 
can save you. But I vrill spare you under two condi- 
tions. One condition is that you immediately take 
advance for indigo; and the other condition is that 
when the police make an investigation of this affray, 
you affirm, with (janga- water in your hands, that no 
4 affray did take place, that yon were not brought by 
force into the factory, and that you willingly took the 
advances.” 

MandaL ‘^Dliarma-avatarl (Incarnation of Jus- 
tice!) I shall be ready to swear that there was no 
affray at all ; but liaziir wilt excuse my not taking 
advances.” 

Mr, Mun*ay was higldy incensed at these words, 
and ordered the sarkiwdlds to put the maiidal down 
on the floor, and to torture him with bamboos. These 
two messengers of Yawa iminediately caught hold of 
the prisoner, threw him down on the floor, and began 
pressing his chest with a baniboo. 

The mandal, agonising ^th pain, shrieked— '"0 
fetherl O mother! My li& is going out! O save 
met” 
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Mr. Murray, enjoying tte soene, and being in a 
jocular rein, aaid — Let me see which father of yoan 
will now come to your help. Come now, why hare 
you not kept your promise to beat Mari Sahebf 
Sarkiwdlds, got on smartly with the bamboo/' 

The mandal yelled out again in a yet shriller tone 
—^*0 father! 0 mother I My life is going, goings 
going ! Give me the advance, Saheb ! '' 

The $nrkiwdlda immediately stoppc^d in their work, 
the mnndai was put in a sitting posture, and a tumbler 
of water was given him to drink. 

Mr. JMurmy said he was glad the mandal had so 
soon been brought to his seuses, and expressed the 
hope that the lesson might not soon be forgotten. The 
other ten prisoners, who were eye-witnesses of their 
friend's agony, when asked whether they would take 
advances, readily agreed to the proposal. They were 
all removed from the aamrhddi to the daphtarichdna, 
where papers of agreement were drawn np and signed, 
by the mandal in writing (for ha could read and 
write), and the other prisoners by a cross mark ; and 
advances were given. They were then dismissed by 
the planter, who warned them that if they gave 
evidence against him before either the Daroga or 
the magistrate, he woold, on an early opportunity, 
bum their houses and pat an end to their lives. 
4Lbout noon they left th«» factory and went to their 
Tillage. 

As for Madhava, the reader knows that, luatead 
of being sent to aanurbaih be was taken to the 
river«side; the reason was this. Mr. Murray per- 
ceived by a glance at Midhava's wound, that^ ii 
not fatal, it was very serioos ; "if the police got bold 
of him, they might make a serions case of the whole 
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hence it wee necessarr to shove him ont of 
the way. I do not mean to say that Mr. Mnrrsy 
resolved to kill him outright; of such cold-blooded 
morder, I believe^ though rough and inhuman in 
his dealings with the raiyats, he was incapable. 
On the contrary;^ Madhava^s wound was dressed b7 
a barber attached to the factory, who generally dis- 
charged the functions of a surgeon. After this, he 
was put into a boat, and sent away privately in 
one of the planter's own boats to a distant factory, 
away from the 8<^oiie of the affray and the poboe 
investigation which was sure to follow. 
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Wiiich mftkeg the true m&u kill'd, gad ggTei the t * 

Kgy sometimeg haogg both thief aad true mn. What 
Cati it act do, and undo f Cymlelin$, 

The reader will doubtless recollect that the zamiudar 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, had, before the occurrence 
of the affray, sent notice of the planter’s threat to 
the Ddroga of the Tbana of Sagarapur, requesting 
hiin to prevent the outrage. But Nava Krishna had 
been forestalled by the indigo-planter, ilr. Murray 
had, on the very day of his conversation with 
Madliava, sent word td the Daroga that, in order 
to bring some recusant raiyats of Durgaiiagar to 
their senses, he would be obliged to have recourse 
to some measures of intimidation ; and that he must 
not, in consequence of any representations the 
zamiiuUr might make, interfere with the planter's 
dealings with bis defaulting raiyats. The Darogi 
jumped at this notice of Mr. Murray, as he knew 
it would bring him gain. There was always a good 
understanding between the indigo factory of Nil- 
danga and the Than4 of Sagarpur; indeed, the 
indigo-planter could not have committed half the 
outrage he did commit, without the connivance 
the police; and tfaia connivance was obtaiDed<— pur* 
ekaiid would be too vulgar' a word— not odeed^- 
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hj bribes— for so hononrable e gentleman as Mr. 
Morray must be presumed to be incapable of giving 
a bribe— but by presents of money, given either 
before, or immediately after, the perpetration of an 
outrage. Such being the case, the Darog4 was always 
thankful whenever ho heard of an intended affray. 
In case of an affray, the Darog4 nsualiy manages 
to get money from both parties ; but, in the present 
ease no money — call it a gift, a present, a donation^ 
or a bribe, if you please — could be expected from 
Nava Krishna fianerjea, he had sedulously set his 
face against corruption from the commencement of 
his administration. On receiving representations from 
both Mr. Murray and Babii Nava Krishna Banerjea, 
the Durogd had no difficulty in adopting his course. 
"My best policy,^* said he to himself, "will be 
not to stir in the matter at all, but to wait till the 
affray is over, and then immediately after to repair 
to the scene of the conflict, and make the most of 
the business to enrich myself ; and as that raw youth, 
Nava Krishna, inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, will, I fear, not give n|o e single pay$d, I 
must screw from Mr. Murray as much as I can, 
especially as he will be victc^ous in the affray, 
and will doubtless cause much fi&jury to the raiyats.'^ 
Such were the calculations of the Darogi; and ha 
was not mistaken. 

Immediately after Mr. Mu]lTOy had set free the 
captive raiyats, he sent an efil press to the Ddrogft, 
informing him of the result of the affair. The 
Diroga forthwith ordered hii pony to be made 
ready, and then proceeded in' state with the JBafciit 
the jamaddr^ half a dozen barJeanddfeif and a 
•core of ehaukiddrt. Am hm way lay through the 
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TiDage of Dakshinpalliy he bad aa mtomew witb 
Nava Krishna^ who gare him a detailed accoaat of 
the affrajy including the capture of the rujatsy the 
tortures inflicted upon themy their subsequent redeasa 
after advances having been forced upon themy and 
the disappearance of Midhavay who perhaps had 
been killed in the fray* He denounced in forcible 
words the violent conduct and tyranny of the 
indigo«plantery and called upon the«Daro^ to send 
n truthful report of the affair to the magistrate* 
The IMlrogi quietly said that he must not form any 
opinion of the affair without holding an investigation 
on the spot; that in all affrays both parties are 
generally to blarney though the degree of criminality 
on one side may be greater than that on the other; 
and gently hint^ that his sending to the magistrate a 
report favourable to the zamindar depend^ chiefly 
on the zaminddr himself. Nava KrishnSy though 
he understood the hinty took no notice of ity but 
urged on him the propriety of his sendingy as a 
police oflScery a truthful report to the magistrate. 

The Darog^ was not disappointedy as he had 
not expected any douceur from Nava Erishnay and 
proceeded on his way '^more and more confirmed in 
his mind of the good policy of sending in a report 
favourable to the planter. There was one fact he 
learned from the zam’ind&r which gave him great 
satisfaction^ and that was the disappearance of 
M&dhava. He thought Mddhava must have been 
killed in the fray, and that the planter must have 
^either thrown his body into the river or buried it 
in the factoi7 gro.unda. The D&rogi deemed this 
fact to he a p^ect God-sendy at it would enable 
him to extort a large bribe from the planter* 
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Gloi^ting over this unexpected good lortune— tor 
police officerei as a rule, live on the rum of the 
raijats — the Darog4 proceeded on his journey, and 
reached Darganagar in the afternoon. 

The advent of a Daroga into a village in Bengal, 
is regarded with the same horror as the entrance of 
a body of Prussian Uhlans into a town of France was 
regarded by the French during the late Franco* 
Prussian war. Requisitions become the order of the 
day. Soon after the Daroga entered Durganagar, the 
barkanddzes and chaukiildrs went on a foraging expe- 
dition. In the course of one short hour an incredible 
amount of provisions was obtained. From the Muham- 
madan inhabitants were extorted fowls by the doztm 
and eggs by the score; and the Hindus gave large 
quantities of unboiled rice, pulse, vegetables, mustard 
oil and clarified butter. The provisions wWch they 
collected must have sufficed the officials of the Thani 
of Sigarapur for a whole month. Nor were provisions 
the only thing extorted. Timid raiyats gladly gave 
copper, and even silver, in order to purchase the 
goodwill of the formidable myrmidons of the police. 

The Daroga hold an investigation on the very spot 
where the affray had taken placOi which was not far 
from the house of Madhava. There was nothing to 
show that any affray had taken place, for the sarkiwdhii 
of the factory had carefully abstained from making 
such depredations as might leave traces of the outrage. 
Besides the Ddrog4 and his subordinates, and the 
riiyats themselveB, there were present on the spot 
the gomoitaa of the planter and the zamindar, who 
were watching the case on behalf of their masters. 
Before the depositions were taken down, the gofnasii 
yt the planter drew aside the Sakstp who is a police 
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dicer next to the Dslnig^ sod. sndeedl, Iiis right head, 
and talked with him for a few minutee. ‘file Saksi 
fesunu^rl his seat next to the Daroga aad whispered 
<0 him. What formed the subject of conversation 
between the planter’s //omasM and the Bak$i of the 
Thana has not transpired; and I should be aban- 
doning my character as a veracious historian were I 
to put down in this authentic narrative a guess of 
mine own ; the gotnaata of the aamtndar, however, 
declared that the Ddrogs was offered a large bribe 
through the BakaL Be that as it may, the depo- 
sitions began now to be taken* down. The reader 
will scarcely believe roe when I say — nevertheless it 
ia a simple fact — that the rdiyats, one and all, in- 
elnding the mandal himself, swore that no aSraj had 
taken plaoe, that no raiyats had been captured, and 
that they had willingly received advances from Mari 
Saheb. Tlie reason why the raiyats perjured them- 
selves must be plain to the reader — they were afraid 
of Mari Saheb, who had proved himself to bo stronger 
than the zainiudan They believed the zamindar to 
be animated with the sincere wish of doing then 
good, but it was evident he was unable to cope with 
the planter. To lean on Nava Krishna" would be 
to lean on a broken reed. They therefore at once 
denied that there had been any affray. One ugly 
fact remained to be accounted for. What had become 
of Madhava ? The rdiyats all declared they did not 
know ; indeed, they had not seen hjm at aU' doring 
the affray. 

When all these depositions had been taken down, 
the D&rogi, with an air of triumph, turned towards 
tile pomosfi of the saminddr, and said, ** What a lot 
of hum these Hindus arel (Tho D&rogi hiiiiiri( 
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was a Muhammadan, The zamind4r's representations 
are now proved to be all false. 1 now see through 
the whole. From the beginning to i)^e end it is 
a trumped*up case of the zamindar^s. He has got 
up the story of the affray in order to involve Mr. 
Murray in trouble; and it is clear to my mind as 
noonday that the zamind4r himself has concealed 
Madhava in order to bring a heavy case against good 
Mari Saheb.'" Agreeably to these views, the Bakst 
drew up, on the spot, a report for the magistrate to 
the effect that the Daroga had been to the spot of 
the alleged affray, and examined every witness that 
could be brought forward, and found that there had 
been no affray at all. That the story had been 
evidently invented by the zaraindar to bring- Mr. 
Murray into trouble; and that it was highly probable 
that Madhava had been concealed somewhere by the 
zamindir himself. 

The Daroga returned the same evening to 
Thaa4, after'* having had an interview with Mr. 
Murray at the factory, where his hand was well 

oiled. 



CHAPTER mV. 
kAohata’s mbo. 

nMnuadiaocnrerad oonnizy, from w h o— tianni 
No trareller rotunia. *’ 

Hmmrn. 


Ths rdiyats of au indigo district will tell yon that 
one of the modes in which the planter ptmishes 
those whom he deems most daugeroiia is to make 
them ''drink the water of seven factories/' A rdiyat 
of some pluck, " some village Hampden," is spirited 
away, and sent from factory to factory— for one 
indigo concern has generally several fectories — ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case; and this 
mysterions translation from place to place ends in 
his exit from the stage of the world. We must do 
Mr. Murray the justice to remark that before the 
affray he ^d not the slightest intention to spirit 
M&dhava away, and send him the round of the 
factories; but the severe wound which he had un- 
fortunately received in the melee, left the planter no 
choice. If MMhava had been allowed to x*exnain at 
Durganagar after having been wounded, it would have 
been highly prejudicial to the interests of Mr. Murray, 
as the wound alone would have been sufficient proof 
of the affray; and if he had died in consequence oL 
the wound, in the course of a few days, the planter's 
case would have been more serious. Hence the 
aecesstty of kidnapping Madhava away- The first 
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factoiy to wUoli lie was carried was tec or twelve 
miles distant^ but here he was not kept for more than 
twenty-four hours. The magistrate, Mieving, on the 
strength of the D&rog&^s representations, that there 
had been no affray at all, and that the zamindar had 
hidden M&dhava in some secret place in order to get 
Mr. Murray into trouble, had issued orders on the 
zamind&r immediately to produce Madhava, on pain 
of heavy penalties. Though the zamindar was as 
innocent in the matter as the unborn babe, he was 
obliged to take measures for ascertaining the where- 
abouts of the planter’s captive. The police were also 
active in the search, not so much in obedience to the 
magistrate’s orders as with a view to obtain illegal 
gratification from the party in whose custody the 
missing Madhava might be found. The zamindAr’s 
spies and the ehaukiddrs of the Thana were forthwith 
set in motion, and they found out that the boat 
which carried Madhava on board had sailed towards 
Kulddaha. On this circumstance being known to 
the assistant planter, the wonnded prisoner was sent 
to the next factory on the Bhagirathi named Serpad^^ 
which, though distant only a few miles from the 
former one, had the advantage ©f being situated in a 
different district, namely, Hooghly. But the spies and 
chouhiddrs followed the fugitive to that place ; there- 
for© it became necessary to remove Madhava to some 
f©r-off factory in Eastern Bengal. The boat touched 
at several fad^riei in the way, »uch as Krishnadhim, 
RAdhdnagar, Chakradwipa, l^irisamudra, at each of 
which places the prisoner wae taken ashore and kept 
a few hours, till he reached Maulaviganja^ on the 
banks of the lohhamati, the factory of which was 
determined to be his prison. Poor MAdhava, how 
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vn/t, liad not long to Eto. In eonseqnence of h» 
removal from place to plaoe, Eia wound, whicE waa 
utterlj neglect^, fester^, and eicarcel j had ho been 
landed at the gh&l of the planter at Maulaviganja, 
when he died. His remains were neither burnt nor 
buried, but were simplj thrown at night into the 
river, which carried them to the Bay of BengaL 
Such was tho end of M&dhara, the victim of the 
plantains cupidity. 

It was after a long time that the news of 
M&dhava’s death reached Eis family at Durg4nagar. 
Immediately after the conclnsion of the affray, his 
wife and mother supposed that he had been carried 
along with the other captives to the factory at 
Nild4ng4 ; but 'v hen all returned excepting Madhava^ 
their grief knew no bounds. CousiiTncd with grief^ 
they waited day after day, and week after week, 
and yet no tidings came of the object of ^heir 
affection. M&lati wept by day and by night. She 
broke her silver ornaments and cast them aside; 
she often dashed her head against the door through 
despair; she scarcely ate or drank anything. The 
mother of M&dhava became almost mad with despair. 
She became ton timw more fnrions than ever; it 
was knpossible for any human being to approach 
her. At last a chance traveller announced in the 
village the news of Miidhava's death. We wiU not 
attempt to describe the state into which the women 
were thrown on hearing the melancholy tidings. 
Sndhfaiukhi became insane, and hung herself cue 
nilglit on one of the bamboo rafters of her sleeping 
hut. Ei&dambiui went to her late hnsband^s relatives, 
who ware not unwilling to support her. Ifllati 
mAd off the huts and everythiag else the bad, and^ 
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taking her son Yadava with her, came to Kan- 
chenpur oud took up her abode with her brother. 
Govinda was ill able to support his sister and her 
son. Nor was it necessary. By 8e!Iii}g her late 
husband's property she had got about one hundred 
rupees, with part of which she traded, and part she 
lent out on heavy interest. The trade which she 
carried on was this. She bought paddy, turned it 
into rice, and sold it. The proceeds of this little 
trade, together with the interest of the money lent 
out, were sufficient to supply her wants and those 
of her son. The boy was also able in a short time 
to earn a little money, about a shilling a mouth, by 
tending the cows of neighbours and by gathering 
cow-dung every day, which Miilati turned into cakes 
and sold as fuel. 

As in the course of this narrative we shall not 
have occasion to mention the name of Nava Krishna 
Ban^ea, the zamindar of Durganagar, we may 
remark once for all tlrat, tliongli often opposed by 
the indigo-planter of Nildaiiga in his honest 
endeavours to protect his tenants and to ameliorate 
their condition, his exertions were crowned with 
complete success ; and there is no name in the long 
roll of the zaniiiid.iis of Bengal which stands higher 
for philanthropy, liber>ility, upriglitness of conduct, 
and public spirit tlian the honoured name of Nava 
Krishna Banerjea. Concerning Mr. M un-ay, of 
whom the reader will not hear again, we may state 
that the Tlob Roy prineij^e which he adopted— 
'*the simple plan that tb^Sjy should take who have 
the power, and they shouM keep who can — did 
him little good. His oppression created universal 
disaffection among the peasantry, and produced an 
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outbreak some years afterwards j and he had so 
oompletely mismaiaaged affairs that the Bangs] 
indigo concern, of whom he was a sermt^ were 
obliged to shat op shop and seU. the factory to the 
highest bidder. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THl LABES AND TBB PBMATIS. 

HftOf Ceres, hail, by thee from fertile ground 
Swift tpringf the corn, end plenty flows around, 

Kallimaehoti, 

Thi reader will probably remember that, before 
speaking of the affairs of poor Madhava and the 
indigo-planter of Diirganagar, we left our hero re- 
conatracting the big hut wMch had been reduced to 
ashes. A peasant's cottage is not so easily built, 
or rather thatclied in the present case, as the reader 
might suppose. One reason of the delay is that the 
materials cannot be had ready at hand ; and even if 
they can be got ready, the peasant has not the means 
to buy them. Bamboos could certainly be had at 
Kanchanpur, but they were dearer than in some 
villages ten or twelve miles off, where they were cheap 
because they were plentiful. Kalamunik had to go 
to one of these distant villages^ select some bamboos 
in a plantation, cut them down, and bring them to 
Kinchanpur; but as there no roads for carts, 

the bamboos had to be brought on the backs of 
bullocks, and one bullock cojald hardly carry more 
than four long and stout barab^s. But the bamboos 
thus brought were not fit to ;be used immediately. 
It is always advisable to season them by keeping 
them some time soaked in water. The bamboos were 
thei^fore thrown into the tank near Govinda^a bouse. 
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After they liad lain for some days in water, they 
were taken up; some of them were cut for posts, 
and others were split and smoothed and turned into 
laths. Then the palmyra trees had to be cut, sawn, 
and smoothed for beams and rafters. Hopes and 
strings could certainly be purchased, if not at K4n- 
chanpur at least in Vardhamana, bat that would be 
too expensive for the poor family; Kalamanik and 
Govinda had, therefore, to spin them, by a reel of 
the primitive type called from the hemp which 

grew in their fields. Then again the paildy-straw, 
which was in the stack, and which was the food of 
the cows, was not fit to be used for thatching pur- 
poses unless it had been subjected to some process. 
The bundles were all Icjosencd: bullocks, strung 
together in a line and tied to a post in the centre of 
the yard, were made to tread upon them iu order, 
to remove from the straw any grain of paddy that 
might not have been thrashed out; and then the 
whole was tied again in long bundles of picked straw 
called Zaf. Day after day, week after week, did ivaia- 
manik work incessantly at the thatt'bing of their hut ; 
and when the mai^achA (the ridgo of the thatch) 
was laid on, their joy was as great as that of the 
Jews when they saw the completion of the temple 
of Solomon. 

The hut thus thatched was not used for human 
habitation without the performance of some religious 
oeremony. Uneducated and poor as K^ilamauik and 
Govinda wei*e, they had, like most Hindu peasants, 
s deep sense of religion. No new house, or an old 
one rebuilt, is in JBengal used without a religious 
ceremony. The Lares and the Penates had to be 
invoked and reinstated in their former seats. Besides* 
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Ili6 OMe of tlie hut of which we are speaking was a 
peonliar one. It had heen reduced to ashes by 
Biahmi, the god of fire; and though they knew that 
the act had been perpetrated by the orders of the 
wicked zamindiir^ it was looked upon by the superstitious 
fhmily as a judgment from heaven. There were^ 
therefore^ especial reasons for consecrating itw When 
the last wisp of straw was put on the madkachd, and 
everything was complete, Bamdhan Misri, the family 
priest, held within its walls a solemn service, repeated 
maniras^ and invoked Ganesa and the fire deities* 
But the deity chiefly worshipped on this occasion 
was Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, the Demfitor 
of the Hindu Pantheon, whom Vishnu had obtained 
at the churning of the ocean. There is not a single 
Hindu family in all Bengal, however poor, which does 
not regard this goddess with peculiar veneration. She 
is the La/r familiarU of Bengali Hindu houses; all 
prosperity in life is owing to her auspicious influence, 
^Die favour of Lakshmi makes a man rich, her dis* 
favour makes him poor. When a household is in 
affluent cirouinstances, Lakshnai is said to have taken 
up her abode in it ; and when it is reduced to poverty, 
it is said to be that is, deserted % 

Hence she is worshipped in every house* 
She is usually represented as a handsome young lady, 
painted yellow, sitting on a water-lily. But it is not 
in tbu form that she is w(»i^pped in everj Hindn 
and especiallj in mecj Hindu peasant'a 
Her more conmtioQ symbol is a com* 
mnmnnt. oalled Mtha, paio^ with red-lead, filled 
witli F*^7. adorned with a garland of flowers, 
eoverad with a white cloth, and encompassed with 
a nnmbsg of cowiie shells. is tiie paHadinm of 
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9k Hindu bousehoIdi’B prosperity — is tlie Bengal 
fiiyat’s most sacred symbol. 

After the religious ceremony was over, a few 
Brahmans were feasted — three, I think, was the 
number, as Govinda was too poor to entertain more — 
and presented with a little money called dahsj^ina, A 
few friends and relations were also feasted, and thus the 
feast of dedication was over. Aft^ this the hut was 
used for household purposes. 

People may call this feticliism if they choose, but 
it is impossible not to have respect for that deep 
religiousness which underlies the Hindu character 
even in a common Hindu peasant. Though the rites 
are superstitious, they are not meaningless; they 
indicate the existence of an essentially noble and 
supersensual sentiment ; they show that, even in an 
uneducated peasant, there is something which could 
not have been either inherited or developed from a 
monkey; they are an acknowledgment that human 
happiness is dependant on the smiles of an unseen 
power, and that all prosperity flows from the boonti- 
ipl Author of all Good. 




CHAPTER LVL 

A OALA DAT. 

Tberafora saeriftce they anto their 
And barn inceose onto their drag; 

Becaaee by them their portion ie fati 
And their meat plent4oui. 

BahakktJk. 

It was in] the sunny month of Chaitra (half of March 
and half of April) that all the artizans of Kiln* 
chanpnr had their day of worship and festivity. 
This was the pujd of Visvakarma, the World-maker, 
the Hephaistos of the Hindu Pantheon, the patron of 
arts and manufactures in the holy land of Bharata. 
Hie celebration, like all Hindu pujds, was partly 
religious and partly social. On that day the sound 
of the hammer, which is never still, was not heard 
in the village, nor did any of the artisan class pursue 
their ordinary avocations. It wrs the yearly Sabbath 
of Bengali artizans. Yisvakarma, the engineer of the 
celestials, is represented by the figure of a man 
painted white, having three eyes, wearing on his 
head a crown, a necklace of gold, and bangles on 
his wrists, and holding a clnb in his right hand. 
But the image is seldom ma^O, its place being sup- 
plied by the implements and tools in the various 
departments of mechanical labour. Every peasant, 
every artisan, worships the tc^li of his trade in his 
own house. 
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On . that day Gorinda aet up in a comer of his 
lionae the plough^ the hoe, the «sickle, and other 
implements of husbandry; Nanda, his hammer, his 
anril, and his bellows ; Kaptia, his axe, his wedge, 
his inclined plane; Chatura, his razors, his basin, 
and the sharp instruments for psn*ing off the nails; 
Bokir&m, hia loom and shuttle; the fisherman, his 
nets, his rods, and lines ; the oilman, his oil-mill ; 
the potter, his wheel; the mason, his trowel and 
plumb-line; the shoemaker, his awl; the washer- 
man, his beetle, his mallet, and hia ironing instra- 
ment — they all washed and cleaned these implements, 
and set them apart for the day frgm ordinary us^ 
The worshippers themselves, after performing their 
ablations in the village tanl's, were dressed in their 
holiday’s best. The religious part of the ceremony 
was soon over. The prayers recited by tbe Bi4h- 
mauas expressed not only gratitude for past favours, 
bat a desire for future ones. It is superfluous to 
remark that the implements of handicraft, which are 
set apart for the day and presented with flowers and 
offerings, are not themselves worshipped; and the 
best proof of this is found in the fact that those 
implements are not regarded with any degree of 
reverence on other days. The great Architect of 
the Uiiiverse, the Master Mason, is worshipped by 
these simple artificers without any other visible repre- 
sentations than the symbols of the arts; and we 
cannot but think that this periodical and public 
acknowledgment of the Creator by the working 
classes of Ben^ is to be infinitely preferred to the 
absorbing seculsTism and practical atheism of the 
proletariat of some o^ the countries of Europe. 

The religious (Memony is fdlowed by festivitj. 
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That daji the blacksmith^ the carpenteri the weaTer^ 
the barber^ the husbandman, eat better dinners 
than perhaps on any other day in the year. Nor 
does each one selfishly eat his own dinner by himself. 
The richer artizana give feasts to their poorer brethren 
of the same craft. Though the system of caste 
does not allow a blacksmith to dine with a car- 
penter, it does not seem to us to impede the flow 
of brotherly kind fin ess between members of two 
different guilds. There is no country in the world 
where the spirit of caste is not to be found in some 
shape or other. In India, caste is practically based 
on occupations, people who pursue the same trade 
forming one caste by themselves; in England, it is 
based chiefly on money, the richer class forming the 
Brahmanas, aud the poorer, the Ohanffdlas of English 
society. In its practical working, though not in its 
theory, the Indian system of caste is hardly worse 
than the English rystem. In England, though a rich 
goldsmith dines with a rich cotton spinner, he does 
not admit to his table a very poor member of his 
own guild ; in India, a rich goldsmith does not dine 
in the company of a rich cotton-spinner, but cheer- 
fully admits to his table a very poor goldsmith. In 
our opinion, this particular phase of the English 
system of caste is a great deij worse than that of 
the Hindu system. 

The feast over, the peasants and tbe artisans 
betake themselves to all sorts of amusements. As 
on the occasion of the Navanne, or the new rice, 
th^ BBgage at this festival kx ail sorts of sports ; 
they play at hatfu^gu^u ; they angle in the t a n k s ; 
they play at guli^4^n4^i; thiy shaflBe cards; they 
sing songs, accompanied with instrumental mosk;^ 
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form themselTai into oompwiM in different 
pute of the Tillage, and ait, and smoke, and talk, 
nnder trees, on matters affecting their craft, or tell 
stories, of whidi, like all simple men, are 
immens^ fond. 



CHAPTER LVIl. 

KALAUANIK. 

, In t}»© duBt ho foil I 
So noorlfihed Ion?:: In some well-watorcd enot. 

Crowned with jjreeu bou^tm, the BuuioLh.Bkumod popl&r ftaba*- 
Doomed by the builder to Bup{dy wjth wheela 
Some splotidid chark^t, <m the bai\k it lien 
A lifeleae trunk, to parch in aommer aira* 

Homer, 

The reader might have inferred from what we said 
in a previous chapter that ever since the time 
when Kdlamanik incurred the zainindar's displeasure, 
he ha4 been meditating on some dark design, and 
with this view had been visiting the villages round 
about Kiinchanpur. As he never fully disclosed 
his mind to anyone, it is impossible to ascertain 
the exact nature of that design, whether it was an 
intended personal attack on the aamindar himself, 
or some scheme of daring robbery in the zamindar^s 
house* But whatever its nature might have been, 
the hand f Fate prevented him ^om accomplishing 
bis object. 

Jaya Ch4nd K4ya Chauduri was seatea one 
morning in his cutcherry when; Bhimd Kotal, the 
leader of his club«men, approaciipd him and made 
him obeisancd. Jaya Ohtod seid — "You seem to 
be a worthless fellow, Bhime; Jrou hs;ve not been 
able to do anything with thst iricked fool, Kila* 
n%£nih^ who has defied my authority, and who 
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•eeniA to be Bowing the seeds of disaffection among 
my tenants not only of this village^ but of all the 
Tillages round about. Can't you get rid of liiia?" 

Bhim. ^*0 Incarnation of tlusticel had I only 
known that snch was your honour's vN i>h, Mother 
Earth would long ago have been rid of him." 

Jay a Chdnd. But did you not know that 
that was my wish f I have hardly pleasure in any* 
thing BO long as that fellow walks about at large. 
He will do an infinite deal of mischief if he is not 
arrested in his course/' 

Bhim, thought your worsliip wished merely 
that that fellow should be beaten. But if 1 had 
known that the Incarnation of Justice wanted to got 
rid of him altogether, the deed would have been 
accomplished long ago. What cannot Bhim Sardar 
do if ordered by your honour? Order me to bring 
the mUk of a tigress, and I shall do it. Give but 
the word, and K&lamanik's head will be brought 
this instant." 

Jaya Oh&ad* " I do not want that exactly ; but 
I wish the thing to be done without noise/' 

Bhim. "It will be done to-day, Khpdawand." 

So saying, Bhini& Kotal went awafy from the 
cutcherry, consulted the zamindar's goindas, or spies, 
for he maintained a regular system of espionage'-^ 
as to the moyements of Kdlanmuik in the evenings^ 
and accordingly adq)ted measures. 

It was erening when K41am4nik left the village 
of ISAdri, jnst four miles to the north-east of E&n- 
ehaupuTi whitiier he bad gone in the course of the 
day, tar reaaomi known only to himadf. The oowb 
bad aU omne home ficora the meadows, on 'which the 
ihadee of evenmg were fast deacendi^. The tnot 
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©f land between K&drd and K&ncbanpur was a 
plain, the like of which is to be found in many 
parts of the Vardhamana district. It was one vast 
paddy*field, interrupted by no hamFet or village, 
the only objects which disturbed the monotony of 
never-ending paddy were a tank here and there, 
and an asvathu tree on its embankments. The 
peasants of KMra told Kdlamanik that he should 
spend the night with them, as night had already 
covered the plains, and there were no intervening 
villages. But Kalanianik would not be dissuaded 
from setting out. Conscious of his own immense 
strength, and naturally foolhardy, he laughed at the 
idea of Idihidls attacking him in the way. Wrapping 
his bathing towel round his dkiiH on his waist, ‘with 
his thick bamboo club in his right hand, he plunged 
into the encompassing darkness. There was no road, 
the path lay over paddy fields from which the harvest 
had been recently gathered. He went on rapidly, 
with giant-like strides. He met with no human 
being on the solitary plains, the birds even had taken 
shelter on trees which skirt the villages ; and except- 
ing the chirping of the grasshoppers and the occa- 
sional flight of some belated night-bird, there was 
no sign of life in the darkened plain. He had pro- 
ceeded more than a mile when the -moon emerged 
from the horizon, and shot forth her friendly beams. 
K^lamanik walked faster and frkster. There was no 
fear in his -dauntloss breast. ' He had now nearly 
come half the way where was a large tank, 

covered with aquatic plants, a tall asvaOia tree. 
At the foot of the tree E41iyiiianik descried from a 
distance, throngh the moonlight, the figure of a 
human being in a standing pcitare. As the nearest 
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▼Olugosy on all aides rounds were about two milee 
distant from the spot^iie wondered who that person 
could be; but as he considered himself more than a 
match for halt-a-doscen men, he feurlossly went on 
his way. No sooner had K^damanik gone within 
about twenty yards of the tree, which lay in his 
path^ than he heitrJ the voice of Bhima KotiU accost- 
ing him in the following sty le—** Welcome, brother 
Kalanianik I welcome ! VV^e have been waiting for 
you for a long time/' Kalamanik, nothing daunted, 
said — ** So, BUime, you have come here to meet your 
doom ; " and with that be sprang forward like a 
tiger and made Bhima'a shoulder feel the weight of 
his Herculean club. In a moment Bhima fell down, 
and Itfy sprawling on the ground. Before luilunianik 
could give a second blow, he found himself sur- 
rounded by about a do2sen club-men, who had been 
sitting on the water's edge. Dire was the conflict. 
Kalamdnik maintained the straggle with superhuman 
valour, wounding many of his assailants. Victory 
for a long time hung in the balance,, when Bbimi 
got up from the ground,- and joined his comrades. 
A thump of Bhima's clul^ brought Kalamanik to the 
ground ; and as he lay stretched, like a palmyra tree 
felled by the wood manV axe, the IdthidU belaboured 
him with their cluijs. till Kalamanik was no more. 
As the club-men had, by anticipation, brought two 
hoes with them, they dug a trench on the side of the 
tank, threw in it the coi*pse of Kalamanik, and 
covered it up with aHh and tiirf^ For three days 
no one at Blanchanpur knew of the fate of Kalamanik. 
Pn the fourth day some passers-by saw the remnants 
of a dead ^dy lying on the aide of the tank half- 
way between Kanchanpnr and Kadra. The grave 
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hftd been dug open by jackals, and the corpse half 
devoored; but it was not impossible for those who 
knew K^amanik to make out that they were his 
remains. Through the influence of Jaya Chind the 
affair was bushed up, and as the hands of the police 
offioen were well oiled, no report on the subject was 
tent to the magistrate of the district. 


CHAPTER LVin. 

THE PAKCHAIS. 

They ooTet fieitijs, and take them by riolt i'o , 

And houees, and jjnke them away ; 

So they oppress a man and hm house, 

Even a man and his heritage. 

ificah. 

One day about noon, when Govlnda was wa-^Ling 
his feet in the tank adjoining his house, after 
retarning from the field, a paper was put into liia 
hands by one of the peons of Jay a Chand I^ya 
Chaudhuri. The purport of the paper was a demand 
for some ninety rupees and odd, being tho amount 
due to the zamindar on account of arrears of the 
rent of the fields which he cultivated. The paper 
also contained a jama mdsil bdki, a statement which 
exhibited the grounds on which the demand was 
made. Govinda was thunderstruck. To make use 
of an expressive saying in Bengali, his hands and 
feet entered into Lis stomach through fear. ** 1 
am in arrears/^ said Govinda to himself, ** to the 
zamindar, and in arrears to the amount of ninety 
idkds ! O gods ! what is this ? Am I awake or 
am I dreaming ? Surely the paper is not intended 
for me. But sure enough my name is on it. Have 
I not paid every paya»d of the rent f O gods, how 
can ye allow such injustice to .be perpetrated on 
this earth ? ** 
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The fact is, that when the zaminddr gave orders 
to Bhimi Kot&l to burn the big hut of Govinda, it 
was not with a view merely to bum the hut itself, 
and thus inflict on him the loss cf property, but 
chiefly with a view to reduce to ashes those receipts 
which the zamindar had given him on the payments 
of rents; and now that those receipts had been 
destroyed, Govinda 'a as entirely at tbe mercy of 
hifi landlord. And Jaya Chand was determiaed to 
stretch to the utmost those vast powers with which 
the law had invested him for the ruin of Govinda. 

There were two Regulations in the Revenue Code, 
which were the dread of every raiyat in the country. 
These were the Haptam (or the and Pajicham 

(or the fifth), so-called from the n umbers those 
Regulations bore in tbe Fiscal Code, The one was 
Regulation VII. of 1799; and the other was Hegu- 
lation V. of 1812. The former Ih'giilation em- 
powered landholders summarily to arrest and to 
iinpriaon any tenant who was a defaulter, or was 
supposed to be a defaulter ; and the latter empowered 
them to distrain and sell off to the iiighest biddei 
the property of a raiyat who was a defaulter, or 
who was supposed to be one. The object which 
Government had in giving such extniordinary powerti 
to landholders was to enable them to realise their 
rents regularly, and transmit them punctually to 
the public exchequer; h\x% in consulting its own 
interest, the Government virtually consigned the 
entire peasantry of Benpl ;to the tender mercies of 
a most cruel and rapacious aristocracy. Happily, a 
more enlightened and humane legislation has uken 
away from the code thole iniquitous regulations; 
bat it is worthy of note that, for half-a-ceutury, 
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tibose horrible engines of oppression were allowed, 
by tt Government calling itself Christian, to grind 
to the (last many millions of probably the most 
peaceful peopW upon earth. 

Govinda was not in aiTears to the amount of 
even a farthing. To Golak Poddai^ the money- 
lender, he owed a considerable sum, but to the 
saminddr nothing. He knew the nature of the 
beast, and therefore took great care not to fall 
within his clutches. But Govinda had rgekoned 
without his host It mattered nothing to Jaya 
Chand, though a tenant whom he wanted to ruin 
had paid up his rent; it was not dilficult for him 
to make the tenant out to be a defaulter by the 
arts of chicatiery, perjury, and forgery, in which he 
was so great an adept. And i the case of Govinda 
it was the easiest thing in . e world, as all his 
receipts had been destroyed. 

The property of Govinda was attached ; his crops 
in the field, now ready for the sickle, his manii oi 
paddy in the yard of his house, his cows, and all 
his personal property, were attached by a process 
of law. On the sixth day after the attachment, the 
fhn4o8h^dmin^ or Sale Commissioner, who Tvas en- 
titled to a commission of ten per cent, on the 
amount of money realised by tbe sale, gave notice 
of the sale of Goviuda's property, fixing the day 
and the hour of the day. The terrible Pancham 
just left one little loop-hole for the escape of tho 
victim; but that lay beyond Govinda^s power. It 
provides that a tenant whose property has been 
attacked, may, witliin five days, enter iiito a bond 
before the Collector or Sale Commissioner, with 
good .security,, binding himself to institute a sum- 
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maiy suit, within fifteen days from the date of the 
bpnd| for the trial of the demand, and to pay 
whatever sum may be adjudged to be due, with 
interaat. But where was this ** good security to 
be gotf Govinda tried all Kanchanpur, but none 
was forthcoming. 

At last the terrible day of the sale arrived. 
Govinda^s crops of paddy, and sugar-cane, and 
Other products, his store of paddy in the house, his 
cows, were all knocked down by the hammer of the 
ruthless i)ho4osh*amin. All his personal property 
was also knocked down. But the proceeds of the 
sale had not yet come up to the zamindar's demand, 
plan the commission of the sa!e-ofl5cer. It was given 
out that there was valuable property with the women 
and children, who had shut themselves up in one 
compartment of the recently rebuilt big hnt. With 
the help of a police officer, who was in readiness, the 
door was broken open, amid the shrieks of the 
women and children. Ali the brass vessels were 
taken possession of, and put up to auction* The uiaw 
of law was now satisfied, and our hero was completely 
rained. 



CHAPTER UX. 

THX RAITATS* KAGKA CHASTA. 

A bold peattKatrj, Uteir ocmntrj** prid#. 

Ths D«a«rt«d FtHcipc. 

Thb year 1 859 witnessed s great change in the 
atatus of the Bengal r^iyat. Act X. of that jpar 
ia justly regarded as the Magna Charta of the 
peasantry of Bengal; and though, owing to causes 
inherent in the raiyat himself, namely, his ignorance 
and the consequent want of spirit, that celebrated 
piece of legislation has not done him all the good 
it is calculated to do, it must be admitted th^ iS 
has effected his legal emancipation. 

Anyone that has paid attention to the subjec' 
of the tenure of land in Bengal can hardly deny 
that that tenure is based on the right of labour 
He who clears the land of jungle becomes its owner 
It is true he pays a certain share of his profits to 
Ooremment, or to the zaminddr, who is usually a 
collector of tax appointed by Government; never* 
theless the right of ownership lies with the clearer 
of the jungle and the occupant of the^soil. This 
theory underlies all legislation on land in this 
country.* It is implied in the protection given to 
casual occupants, and in the right with which the 
law invests an occupant for a certain period, to keep 
posaesaioa of the land on the payment of a cua* 
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tomary rent The zamindar, on the other hand^ 
pTacticallj regards himself as the owner; and hence 
there has been, ever since the effecting of the 
Permanent Settlement, a perpetual straggle between 
the rdiyat and the zamindir, the one insisting on the 
payment of a fixed rent, and the other endeavouring 
to enhance that rent under all sorts of pretexts. 

But periodical enhancement of rent was not the 
only hardship to which the Bengal raiyat was anb- 
jected. Cesses, called abwaha, of various sorts were 
levied, though not authorised by law. The celebration 
of the marriage of the zamindar^s son or daughter, 
or of the raiyat^s son or daughter, the performance 
by the zamindar of a puja or religious ceremony, or 
the observance of the thousand-and-one social customs 
of the land — ^all these were taken advantage of by 
the landlord to exact money from the raiyat. The 
number of these abwdhs was, and, we are afraid# 
still is in some parts of the country, so great that 
the amount of money extorted in this illegal way 
far exceeded in many cases the rent justly due for 
the occupation of the soil. 

But this was not all. The zamindar was armed 
by law with extraordinary pofers, which placed the 
raiyat entirely at his mercy. One act allowed him 
to let the rent accumulate till it became so heavy 
that the raiyat was unable to pay it, and was con- 
sequently ruined. Another Jaw allowed him to^^s- 
train, merely on b;3 own declaration that the raiyat 
intended to abscond, Andm third law empowered 
him to compel the r^yat's^ attendance, at his cut- 
ohmry, and to flog him almdst to death. These two 
last Acts, usually called the pidncliam and the haptam, 
spread ruin and desolation Aroughout the countrv* 
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From this terrible oppression Act X*, of 1859 
d^iTered the BengaL raijat. That Act| posseii 
through the exertions chiefly of Mr. Edward Currie 
and Sir Frederick HalUday, abrogated the hated 
pancham and haptam. It declared that any rAiyat 
who has occupied land for more than twenty years 
can never have his rent enhanced. It declared that 
a raiyat, who has occupied land for more than twelve 
years, la entitled to receive a lease at a fair and 
equitable rate; and any enhancement of rent that 
is to be made, is to be made on certain conditions. 
It roll'd that no enhancement can bo made without 
a year’s previous notice, with a view to enable the 
riiyat to contest his liability. It made it com- 
pulsory on the saniindar to give a receipt for the 
rent he receives. And lastly, it declared the exac- 
tion of ahwahi to be a punishable offence. 

Such were the provisions of Act X., of 1859. 
If this act had been passed a few months earlier^ 
Gkrvinda would not have been ruined; but as the 
haptam and the payickam had their full swing, his 
property was sold to tho highest bidder. Govinda 
was now perhaps in a more helpless state than at 
the time when his homestead was reduced to ashes 
by the orders of the zaminddr. He had hardly 
recovered from the effects of that conflagration 
when he was plunged into fresh distress. Though 
hia homestead was standing, he was rendered penna 
less. Inexpressible was his grief, when, the morn- 
ing after the sale, he saw his house stripped, not 
oidy of the comforts of life— ^ a Bengal peasant 
can be said tq hate any comforts at all — but 
wvm of its neeessartet. A« Govinda siaa some- 
vliat undemonstrative in hai nature* he did not 
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giy^ Tent to extravagant expressions of grief. Me 
simply sat down on his haunches, and, crossing 
his arms on his knees, rested his head upon them, 
and silently wept bitter tears. The ""women, how- 
ever, were not so quiet in their demonstrations of 
grief. They imprecated the wrath of the gods on 
the head of the zamindar, poured maledictions not only 
on him, but on his ancestors up to the fourteenth 
generation. They cursed the very gods themselves 
for taking pleasure in heaping calamity upon calamity 
on poor people like themselves ; they violently struck 
their foreheads with the palms of their hands, and 
exclaimed, ^*Oh, Vidhatal why did you write all 
this on our foreheads f” 

Gk>vinda, however, had no leisure to indulge in 
unavailing grief. He had to feed several hungry 
mouths, which, like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
were Continually crying, ^‘Give, give I The wants 
of his family roused him from his momentary stupor, 
and impelled him to adopt every means ir hia power 
for the support of his wife and children. Of means 
he had scarcely any. lie bad, in fact, nothing to 
fall back upon except the good-will of the ever 
ready Golak Poddar, the -money-lender. Golak 
kindly came to his rescue, and Shylock though he 
was, he was so greatly affected at Govinda^s pitiable 
situation, that, on this occasion, ha lent him money 
on less interest than formerly. It took Govinda, 
however, a long time to be restoired to the state in 
which he had , been before the panchcmi and the 
haptam were brought to bear n|^n him.. The debt 
pressed npon him heavily; and It was not till nine 
or ten years had elapsed after ithe auction that he 
was able to pay off the debt. I^e history of Ulose 
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8Coui^ of God/' no rational account conld be giren. 
Some people ascribed it to the rank vegetation with 
which the villages had been covered ; others to the 
accumulated filth of centuries ; and others still, to the 
checking of drainage by the laying on of the iron 
road. ISut, whatever the cause, there could be no 
question but that the epidemic carried off a large 
per centage of the population. 

East Burdwan had always been regarded as one 
of the healthiest districts in the country. The dry- 
ness of its soil, its comparative elevation, its proximity 
to that long range of hills which, under various nameSj 
stretches from one end of the Indian peninsula to 
the other, its freedom from rank vegetation, its want 
of stagnant pools and stagnant marshes, and its 
thorough cultivation, made it a delightful garden; 
end so salubrious was its air, and so medicinal 
its waters, that people from Calcwtta and the eastern 
districts repaired to Burdwan as to a Banatarium. 
But all this was now changed. The malignant genius 
of Uie epidemic entered the district, and infected its 
tdr, and poisoned its waters, and the smiling plains 
of Burdwan were converted into scenes of suffering 
and desolation. When the first case of epidemic 
fever occurred at Kanchanpur, its inhabitants were 
filled with dismay, and though the cbbq did not prove 
fatal, the consteruation cf the people did not diminish. 
The fever went from one end of the village to the 
other, killing some people, and reducing others to 
skeletons. Govinda h»A never seen so many people 
die in the Tillage. Every day the solemn sound of 
^*Hari, Hari bolt Hari boll Haril" was heard in 
the sUeets, and snnonnced to the terrified inhabitatits 
tibe exit of their feDow^vQlagers from this traosiloqr 
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•ceiie« The fire at the burning tanks was not put 
out; when the remains of one man were reduced 
to ashes, those Of another were ready for cremation. 
The oldest .inhabitant declared that he had never 
witnessed such a dreadlul visitation. From nearly 
every house were heard the sounds of lamentation and 
weeping; and the people in the streets looked more 
like ghosts than human beings clothed in flesh and 
blood. The physicians of the village, who followed 
the ancient Ilinau method of medicine, were powerless. 
A benevolent Government was sending native prac- 
titioners of medicine, according to the European 
system, to the infected villages ; and El^nchanpnr 
was fortunate enough in getting one. A charitable 
dispensary vras established in the village, at which 
quinine was dealt out liberally. Tlie native doctor 
was overwhelmed with work ; he had no rest either 
by day or by night. Despite, however, his inde- 
fatigable exertions, the plague was not stayed. 

The unwelcome visitant did not for a long ti^ie 
enter the homestead of Govinda ; and as the rage of 
the epidemic was evidently abating, he congratulated 
himself on his escape. But his mother, Sundari, 
alw^ays regarded these congratulations as omiTious. 
She would sometimes say, ** Oh, my child, Govinda * 
don^t say we have escaped* If you say so, we 
are sure to be attacked.” Sundari proved a true 
prophetess. The epidemic fever iras up(»n Govinda, 
and he lay prostrate fur weeks. Other members of 
the family also got it, but they Boon recovered. It 
was now Suudari^s tuxm, and she,, fell a victim The 
distress of the humble family at ihis calamitous event 
can be more easily imagined than described, especially 
as it took place at a time when l&omda himself had 
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liaardty regained hie etrengtli. " Ob godm I ** oriad he 
in axtreme agony, "for wliat fin of mine are you 
pnniBlang me so aererelyf WlmtfniMdM sin liad 
I eommiitod in my former butli.fiiat ybn are risUang 
me with anch terrible afflictions ■ Why do yon not 
make an end of me onoe for aUf Wby torment 
me aft«r this fashion? Why out my body, as it 
wmre, into slices, and pat salt into them f Oh, 7id> 
hltft I didst thon write all tins on my forel^ead T Oh, 
my mother I my dearest motlierl .who herer didst 
rebake me, who nerer didst speak to me angrily 
onoe in thy life ; Oh, thon, the best of mothers, where 
art thon gone ? Where art thon gone, leering 
thy Gorinda in tiiis forlorn state?" Saoh were 
the exclamations uttered by Gorinda oa this sorrow* 
fol occasion. He wept rirers of te^, and dashed 
his head on thei>groand. All this may seem exteara- 
gaat to the English reader; bat it is to be reme^ 
bered that in Bengal, as in aU . India, the parrintal 
and filial affections are livelier and more intense 
amongst the inhabitants of oolder regioiu, and 
amongst nations who are not aconi^m^ to the 
peeahar joint-family system at the EfindOs. 

Though Gorin&^sggriel was sharp and- poignant 
it soon sabsided. A firm bdief in predmtination 
reconciles the Hindn to evoy event in life^, however 
ealamitoos. It was so deor^ by the.go^, thera.- 
fme it has happened — soch was the thonght ^mt 
allayed Gorinda's grief. For a whole month. Gorinda 
was in mooming, and subjected himself to privatums 
similar to thoiw which he had endured at the time 
of his father's death. The mobming ended Irith the 
peilmemnee of. e salif^Mtt mws n aonm Gerinds fOm 
all otihodknr Hindu and dotifsl l&sdn anos!, pan- 
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formed the ceremonj with enitable pomp. He gaye 
to eyery Brahman of the village a priestly foe of fotir 
annas. He gave a feast to all his caste-men living 
at El&nchanpiw and in the sturoanding villages* 
And lastly, he had. to give both rice and pice to 
hundreds of poor men, beggars, and religious men* 
dicants^ who on such occasions crowd to the houset 
of all classes of Hindus. All this entailed consider* 
able expense ; and as Govinda^s excheq^ier waa 
seldom solvent, he had again to consign himself to 
the tender mercies of 'the eternal blood-sucker, Golak 
PoddAr. The English reader may exclaim, Govinda 
must have beeo a fool to spend money on such 
an occasion, especially as he had no money.^^ Fool 
or no fool, he had to spend it. Whether he had 
money or not is beside the point. Spend he must» 
whether he had it or not. The customs of the 
oonntry, the laws of Hindu society, the Hindu 
religion, aU demand it. If Govinda had not made 
the usual presents and given the customary feasts, 
he' W9uld have lowered himself in the estimation of 
his caste-men*. He would have ! been black*baUedL 
Vhere was therefore no help for il* 
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H« oallB for Famine, and tbe meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between hie ehrhrelled lipe^ 

And taints the golden ear. 

Th* Task. 

It is » trite saying tliat misf ortnnes never come singly ; 
they always come in clusters. This was the case 
pre-eminently with our hero, Govin^e Sfimanta. Wave 
succeeded wave; after he had recovered from the 
shock of one, another was ready to overwhelm him. 
He had hitherto nobly kept his head above the waters 
right manfully ridh^ upon -every wave that came 
reeling upon him in never-ending Buccession. But 
his stren^h had been exhausted by- repeated exer- 
tions, and no wonder he succumbed at la^t under the 
terrible calamity of 1873. 

Early in the beginning of that year the eagle eye 
of Sir George Campbell discovered from the watch- 
tower of Belvedere the approach of a formidable 
enemy in the north-western comer of the territories 
over which he bore sway. He looked at the sky, 
end behold, it was brass. . He looked at the earth, 
and behold, it was flint. With charaoteristio energy 
he blew note of alarm. The^Viceroy, 
Northbrook, who had been taking repose on the 
Heights of Simla, after the harassing labours of the 
pmeding twelremontlit left the hill% and harried 
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to tlie cftpital. Gonsidtation^ were held; accarate 
aooonnts of the state of the ooimtiy were called for : 
the probable magnitude and extent of the threatened 
famine were esvJ mated ; and wise plans were adopted 
for alleTiatmg^ if not entirely averting, the impending 
calamity. Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, mlUiona of the population looked up 
anxiously to the skies, to discover a cloud of the 
siae even of a man^s hand. But not a speck wa» 
sden in the blue canopy. The heavens had bees 
completely shut up. When there was no doubt that 
famine would be sore in w part, at least, of Benga'i 
the supreme and the local Governments made extra* 
ordinary exertions to store up food for starving 
millions. Never did any Government in the world 
act, in the face of a great calamity, with such 
promptitude, such presence of mind, such energy, 
such considerate benevolence, as the. Government of 
Lord Northbrook, And yet it is a singular fact, thaf 
there are people in India, both Englishmen and 
natives, who thought that the famine was a hoax, 
that it was got up by Sir George Campbell, and 
that the show was kept up by his able successor, Sb 
Bichard Temple. Such people would have believed 
ih the existence of the famine, on|y if they had seen 
myriads of the population die of starvation. The fact 
is, the paucity of deaths was owin^, not to the slight 
character of the famine, but to the extrwrdinary 
energy of the Government, and to the splendid orgw* 
ization of relief, which was due;, chiefly to the high 
administrative ability of Sir BiolM>i*d Temple* 

Though the famine was not s4 sore in the district 
ot Burdwan as it was in Bdfcar, the population 
anffexed greaitly from an tosufficient harvest 
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fioTindA's fields at fil4acliaepitr ^Ud not produce* a 
fourth of the usual annual crop. As he had no other 
means of support than the pio^ce ii his fields, he 
was in great distress. He had food for hiniself and 
his family for three months ; what was he to do foi 
the remaining nine months F He could not g$t work 
as a day-labourer in the Tillage, as most of his*fellow- 
▼illagers were in equal distress with himself. There 
was therefore nothing left for him but to go to^ 
Burdwan, where lUharajSh Maht&p 4[7h&nd Bahidur 
— the greatest landholder in Bengal — was with 
eharacteristio beneTolencd careating work for about 
two thousand labourers CTevy day, with a view only 
to give them reliel It was with a heavy heart, and 
wi^ tears in his eyes, thalf Gormda left his home, 
and wended his way towards Buriwan. He had 
aerer in his life hired himself out' as a day-labourer. 
He had always"" tilled his paternal , acres, and liyed 
upon their prodnoe. But now, in imtare life, he had 
to stoop to the degradation of . ^coiv^g a coolie. 
This thought dried up hm life's 'bloed(> lake othw^ 
labourers, he oertainly worked os M&haiijih's 
relief works, and got his daily V^ges, ^ But thw 
thought of hu degradation haunted Iw |grday and 
by night. It preyed upon his spirits. He wept day 
night orer his wr^ched lot. His health Tisibly 
dadined. He was reduced to a skeleton. His heart 
was broken. .And cme morning be was found dead 
in his miserable kcrel, for from his h^e and from 
tisise he loTed. His son, on hearing the tnonmful 
news, hastened to Burdwan, pnt the rmnains of hie 
Utim on the foneval pile, and redncad them to ashes. 
Thus waa Gofiada daliTeredi foom all his troubles. 
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4A«i>4MU-LitMl^, hNhMi . 
liW| tttffiMIXHiWBte* — 
Atttl^ bite* kk miTtaiiu 
ihUtT-lMi lam ar 
pa^ alHiaM with he. 
Amh.— nepriMf^anpal fhe; 


f — fc t he ha|<plaB{ dpoadiM 



|Mig dee l« fael le ■ hfut 



hU it prin 

iiiw.<-A Mirf mMkwmk^ 



ihyir*^ ol uboOed pi%. 

itee u rti H t.— A oeranooy le adW 
from them being need ii 
$igU lorti of fried pdlii mH 
oewriei. 

i«M2d, or IktJmdlL^k 
poitry hot loiaed f or 
the jnioe of the rngWieiii lad 
toming it into moUuHie, 
ioir-Hpringiiee; litend^,ripi^ 
Ing in 0 ihort tune, 

AML-The bibool tne {kmm 
Jk/Mm). 

jB((|di*^A]ow4MteBiDdie 
Bi^hi^A idvab end ihi Ml 
(plliooiuiieMiidft^ 
JMetor-IMnfop llmigi. 

for the mriit 
IMbo ^ friMa 

The big room. 

j|!^rkti.«-A lort of pnlie (1^^ 

liri.— Little babi made of maahed 
ifNiiie^ dried in the ann, and uaed 
la eonxi or fried leparatelv. 

liritr-ltailadlei 
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MdidtA — liglit o»lc« of ragsr. 

B^rL^A. pair of tonga for taking 
down a pot from tho hearth. 
Ahdf.^Boiled rioe. 
ghttifio.— Sama aa AwMtprdMnA, 
3huta,-^A ghoat. 

dhtttairuith.<-«Lord of gboatat . 

aame of the god Sira. 
ghutanva.^An ezpeller of ghoata 
from a person possessed i an 
eiorcist. 

Bitfi , — A lady ; applied by Hindna 
sspecially to a European lady. 
Bidhdtdt or VidhdtA — Purusha. 
The Creator. 

BigKck . — About a third part of an 

9ithuti,^A stinging pknt (Tragia 
mToluorata). 

Bonti . — A siokle placed erect cm a 
vooden frame for chopping 
iaati. — ^Au ornament for the arm* 
graAiaa(i(Htya.^A Brahman ghcst. 
BturkwhddM . — A polioe oonstaldei 
•Jhddatr , — ^A sheet or aearf for tha 
body. 

€h€mdimandap, laterally the 
bpDse of the goddess Chandi 
sr Dnrga ; but it naaaUy means 
a sitting-room in the outer yard 
A a house. 

<2h«ftdrahdr«r-»AB ca'uament for the 
ssok. 

(OmritAmritm* Litetauy, the 
aeotar of hiogtaphy— >a hiogra* 
shtoal memoir of the Bengali 
fslormer. Ghaatany% is so^mUed* 


Chorfcd. — Spinning-wheel. 

Chdsd.-'Hu^hsndtusn. 

ChaturdoI**.->A Utter need lot 
carrying a bridegroom or bride. 

Chhdlndtald*-^Aa awning nnder 
which the marriage eeremony is 
performed. 

Chhort. — A stick. 

Ohhenchki,-^A hodge-podge ef 
▼egetables. 

Ohhoto^bahu, — Hie wife of e 
jonoger brother. 

Chith^a.-^Snake go^rd (Tiiohm 
santhes anguina). 

Chtra . — Flattened rice. 

Chongd.-^A piece of bambo^v 
between two jointSi used as a 
phial for oil 

Ptt.'— A bill-hook ; a husbandman*# 
knife. 

JhdhA — ^Cnrda. 

I>am^’na. — An astrologer. 

Ddh — Poise. 

JWn. — Gift; presents. 

Ikmda , — The sizdetbi part of one 
day and nigbt» that is, twenty, 
four minntes. 

Pdadd-ytdt. — ^The bat and ball naed 
by BengaUs. 

Pherihi * — The pedal ; instnuseol 
for husking com. 

Vhol , — ^A sort of dmm , tom-lom. 

]lhttti.*^The lower garment of a 
BengaU, usually a piece of oloth 
Are yards long, and a yard and a 
half broad. The dhuti of the 
lower daasas is shorter end aae> 
sower. 
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IMfKi or Airghihd** 'An oblong 
ihallow poDCi. 

Dom. — A k># caste ^'"Sndt: espo- 
iriftlljr engaged in toakibg baskete 
d wickerwork. 

JML — A* '‘'Ittei‘ for oonreying 
tromen ohiedj. 

Diirpdin^a. — The annual oelebra. 
IfoD o]p t)ie worship of the 
goddess Durgi. 

^amafta.--Agent of a samindir. 

0 dmohM.<— Bathing towel 

0 wya aawLih/k * — A species of 
oordifolia. 

Landing-place of a^ok or 

rirer. 

QhittaU.-^k profesaxM matob- 
malror. 

tfW*.— Waterpot 

QKk » — Clarified batter. 

#ja«u (OriAini).— Hanea^nother. 

0 edd,— A large baboon. 

MAi 4 i.—Literally» cow's dvst, 
twilight 80-oalle<^ from cows 
f etuming j^nen the fields in tiA» 
ewMing, and kicking ap the dost. 

0e9dla.<~Neatberd | a name of the 
god Krishna. 

Oesdld.--Caw.boa8e. 

OafiMM.<-Lite 9 rally the lord of 
oows, a spiritual director. 

6 fei. — ^An dmament for the waist. 

QoUma . — Founder of the Indian 
system of logic. 

^tra. — Race, tribe. 

^mt^.^gpintaal director. 

^arumaAdsay a.— Schoolmaster. 


— Earthen pot. generally 
nsed in cooking food. 

Hdri. — The sweeper^oaste. 

JSraridra.-r-Tui'inerio (Curcuma 
longn). 

fliari-lut. — Literally, Hari’s 
plunder, a ceremony at child, 
birth. 

Hdt.-— Market. 

Hit. — The band. 

Hdtd, — An iron ladle oi .ipoon. 

MdUhhcm. — Striking on the palm 
of the hand by a cane. 

Bdte. — In the hand. 

Hukd, — Smoking apparatu s, hookah. 

Indra, — One ot the Hindoo gods, 
king of Heaven. 

Jagajhampa . — A sort of drum, so 
called ftroiE its sound. 

Jam. — A tree and its fruit (Eu- 
genia jambos). 

Jhdmp. — A mat-door, a screen 
made of palmyra leaves and split 
bamboo. 

JJvmnko. — An ornament for the ear> 

ZgkvUyaU — Counterpart to a patA 
written agreement gir^n by 
9^ raiyat to a zamindar, ossentiDg 
to the conditions on which be 
bolds land. 

jpl 4 »bii.'~'Anixni indicum* 

J^AAeMA'---CutoheiTy, court* hous% 

Jfadmd.— A kind of sweetmeat 

JtdZam. — Eeed for writi&g» oala« 
mas. 

iTalai.— A sort of pulsa. 

KahMt.^A water.po*. 
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of lovfti 

KmmnSii, firoithy. 

JTaiieM.— ▲ iMunboo twig. 

mntioil I ttit ronwi t I& 
tlM form of o metoUio ploto^ ako 
Ibo ployor on it. 

MUMck-^aok troo ud ill Imife 
Xkoy A— Dnnghter, farido. 
rofiyd-iSampfud<Sna.--Tte gifing 
nwnj of o daughter in moRioge. 
foipdla.— The forehead. 
g<Mmweyo.«-Beokopi«g by karie or 
idieUa. 

KmrdnjtL’^A tree and its fruit 
<Poogainia glabra). 
ldri.«--Cowiies, email ahella. 
ifarttlMya.-- God of %ar and of 
beauty. 

rd«ef.--SiaUe. 

Ad«dri.--A biU.hook, a huaband. 
«Baa*a knife. 

gafbel.— >A tree and ita fruit (Fe- 
fOttia eiephantium). 

Adthl— A nMaeofi of land about 
four oubita aquai% or ais fe^t 
iMg. 

XmsUU^JUmutmrnA «t iMd. 
tmiriji—Ii phyiieniu 
Fdyaftha.-.>The higheat Sudra 
oatte, the writer oaate. 
CeaMyA-— A ^peoiea of Oobra' df 
mpaUa. 

jMbdr.<->Food. 

AMa-Friad paddy. 
I C M|fd . **"8peoiaa of food (Baaoba 


AMdtur.^A Uiid of awaatMli 
UtefiBya pounded AM paddy, 
KhijA^ >dib> of ■waatmaat, 
jrh4M»**Aand renA 
iTMA^-Mnatard riUaka. 
KkM%»-^ChaJk i oehre. 

Ehit^k bedatead wHh lailar* 
framea and poata for moaqnila 
ourtaina. 

AkenH.— •An iQ-Batmed* maiABt 
woman. 

Ako&a.— A male infant. 

Khonrk — Lame. 

Aktt(i.>->Broken rioe. 

KoddU.-^EoB ; apade. 

KuUn , — High in rank, 
i. ^putra.— An unworthy aon. 
Kwnd,’^AiB, 

Lapiia.-*-Ao8pieioai thna^ aalnbi 
gieallyapesJdng. 

Ldkkr^;.-— Bent-froe land. 
£aft«keH.-^oddeaa of wealth and 
beauty. 

L(in&.--^weetmeaA aqieaially In 
the riiape of balla. 
Lamngvkmlat<L-^A ahnh 

(Limonia toandena} 
Letkd-pari.— Bfoading and writing | 

Loitf.— A braaa poA 
Ifakarir.— Writer ; olerh. 
XaMMpa.'--8elio(dniaitar. 

Ifol.-— surer tinge for tho nnklea 
ifdA---&Bake43atdher, or rtenar. 
Ifdldlor. -- ftoriat; dealer In 
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MohMnmadan gboit 
Mmi^-^Fartf aeMtb r tM) Ibt. 
Avoirdapoia. 

Mfam(ui.D§vi,--'TbB goddea of 
•QAkea. 

Mtmdal, — Head.maa of ft Tillftgo. 
Mwiikoihm . — Workmg of ft mam (in 
ahthioetio) in mam, 

Ifanftna.-^ Prayer : inoftntatioiLi 
IforoA.— StorehouM of paddy. 
Jfftfdl.— >A toroh. nfOftUj mftdi of 
iftgi loftked in cSL 
friend. 

9ed.->A kind oHwaa t i na aA 
.-gxocer. 

■peetei of pnlaa ^^kft* 
eeolae ftoreue). 

Ifftri.— Parched rice. 

Ifndri.*— Parched riot >ftoahad in 
treaolft. 

NaiA— Eiog for ttm none. 
lfairiii«uk--liiterftUj, new rioe i the 
feitiral of first fruits. 

Kdftdd. — \ Urge earthon TesaeL 
jrdpit.— A barber. 

barber’s wife. 

Kiti.— Kight 
lirefttddar«— Sal ammoniao. 

who cures person pos. 
seased» or bitten by serpents. 
01d.«»A kind of sweetmeat. 
Padre.— A cleigyman ; fathar. 
MgrC— Head-dress. 

PaeneAkd,— Bnoolet 
Pdkd.— Itipe ; oomplets. 
Mdkdftit.— A String of oosftl bands 


FoSdsa.— Bntn frondosft. 

PdlU.— A ooneeyaooe carried m 
the ahonldeift of four paopUb 
palanqaeen. 

Pdne W.->Bamboo atick. 
PoAekinaa.— The Fire-faoedi ft 
god with five Ims and fiflM 
eysft 

Pdn.— Betel-leaf. 

Poftdit.—A learned man. 
Paatp/iol.— An aquatic plant and 
its fruit (Trapa bicomis). 
Papaya.— A ti^ and its fraU 
(Carica papaya). 

Pifd.— Ornament for the oar. 
PdtA— A document given by ft 
saminddr to a rdiyat speoifying 
the conditions on which land U 
held 

Potol.— A ouoarbttaceooa treat 
fTriohosaothes dioica). 

Pdtdli . — A oake of molsssea. 
Pdt/Mdld.— School, sohool-hoiioa. 

• Fmtsha , — Half of December and 
half of January. 

Pdni. — A dirty female ghost. 
PlMUwft.— Half of Febniary and 
bftlfof March. 

PkalfA— A tree and ita fhiii 
(Orewia Ariatica). 

PUUrA— MiefoTtane or aeddeat 
no recorded io a horoeoope. 
PMnri.— A eabmdinatft police 
, etatioD. 

I^Adftriddr,— A eonstabla in charga 
afftphann. 
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Wmn. — A lofir atooi. 

ttiada of poanded rioOi 
Poft.-^Uall-pouiid. 
I*raft<«ra.«^£i^hlh part of day and 
nighty timt ia. three hoara. 

Creator, the god that 
proaidea orer marriagea. 
fumhita, — Priest. 
ihiiyot.^A cultivator. 

Rdkfi>U, — Cowhrrd, ahephrrd. 
Bahtakapiahi^^The red water-lily 
^Xeiuiubiuin apeciosutii). 
Bdnikhari , — A tort of clialk. 

— Bengal light. 

Burhi , — Belonging to tit© country 
of Rarhy the disiricta on the 
weiteni aide of the river Bhagi- 
rathi 

Basaneftauki . — A aort of tnnaicid 
instrameut. 

Raao/joUau^A kind of aweetuioat. 
ftUindma , — The r.odiacsil, or aatro- 
ttomical name of a portion. 
Bdyahdgihini,-^A tigr^as, metapho* 
rioally naed ft r n tei iimgaot. 
ltiihi,^A Hi Quti ^auiti 
Baktta.— Aapecicaol tiah (Cjpiiniia 
deoticulatua). 
M«MjL--Wcll.dooe) 

Bad^ope.— T!ie agrieultoral 
1^.— >A Eoropoatt. 

Wf.—* Enropoana, 

Bdl.—- AiLtm \SLorea robuata). 
Bd>MU.<«*Flute ; flute-player. 
Bdn^at.^lVieod- 

Beak/MCMiriu. j — Female ghoeta of 
iMu/mchtana. f whiteoomplevkio. 


SAnkskhio-t4r9 — A treat jae m 
Sanil^ Ctammr, need in 
Weatc.n Bengal. 

Sara.— -A specie© of reed (Saccha* 
rum eara). 

Sanldr.jH )^. — Senior acholani in a 
village school. 

Bar e.?vat>. —God (lose of wisdom. 

Siiri,—A pi^'ce of cloth about five 
yards long ami one yard broad* 
worn by women. 

Bari dr.— An agent $ a writer. 

Sa/rurhokli.—A thio tort of oakt 
made of pounded rice. 

Bdtya-yuira.— The true or gokka 
age. 

8atranja.—A ooarae Indian cottoa 
carpet. 

SayyatoUni . — Fee exacted by the 
friends of the bride from (he 
frieatis of tlm bridegroom m the 
Vasarghar. 

Ser . — One pound avoirdupoia 

Barkoahd.— Working of a aum la 
aari. 

I Btdd.— A gift of rioo, pulasy vege» 
tabloe* oily Ao. 

Bil—Cnrry-aUMie. 

Bitek— A liioda ged. 

jgtondalcdfai.— HamUaaa ghoeta. 

Shka.—A ooq|M k poetry. 

Md.— The ImliMi cork-plaat 
(JBacbynomeiH. paludoMa). 

Britadha. — foueiat cert^moniee. 

BKphal.-^A tree and ite fruit 
tCratmva omrmeloa). 

Bralrnra.^A oiaiia of Brahmana 
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8vlbhmnk9m,^Ajck Indte 

ftrithiftetioiaii. 

Bitdhkm§hd , — Interest in At^.hlnelio. 

i8uJletfiiird*~-Venii8» or the morning 
■tar. 

8 vti 1 (dUyfih(i.^Th .0 lying.in-rooin. 

Sutra, — Aphorisms. 

Suvarna^V^mik . — The banker caste. 

— Ornament for the arm. 

Takiaposh . — A wooden ftama Imed 
for sitting on or sleeping. 

TtSl , — Borasaos fiabelliforniis. 

Tonfmrd. — A mnsical instrutnenA 

rarfcdri.—Carry. 

Tijpatra ,. — A leal (Laums ot eius) 
put in curry to give flavour, 

Tol . — A Sanakrit school. 

rol<i.—Ces8, fee, exaction. 

IPopitffdld. — Hat-maji, a perton 

wearing a beaver hat, that ia to 
say, a European. 

Twui . — The sacred basil (Ooymani 

sanctum). 

CreU^.>-A vegetable (Komordioa 
mnrioata). 

fjgr^kihairiya , — A Sudra oasts 
engaged chiefly in hnshnadiy. 


.U7«.'-~An esolamation of joy tr 
' by women at the timeof manrit 
Vthan , — The open yard of a boi m 
Vdgddn, — Betrothal. 

Vaid/ya . — ^The medical casta. 
Vairdgi * — A mendicant. 
r<Ms/iaova.-~A follower of Vfsho il 
especially in the form td 
Cbaitanya. 

Vdsarghofr * — The room in wliieh a 
married oouple spend their ftrs 
night. 

VedAntism , — A system of Hindi# 
pantbeinn. 

Vijagcmiia,^ Algebra. 

'ijamantra . — ^Tbe Beed-pxayer, the 
essence of prayer supposed to be 
expressed in owrtain o nm eanuag 
sounds. 

Yind.—-A musical instnimeDA 
Fiwalcanno. — The Creator, the 
Indian Ynloan. 

Taksha.— FabnlonB beings in Binds 
mythology. 

rcwno,— The Indian Plntm 
7dnti.->BetoUBiit*«s«olHir. 
/aia.^PisMoL 



